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Shutdown 
affecting 
Coast Guard 
recruitment 

By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

Coast Guard recruits are the 
latest casualties in the ongoing 
federal government shutdown, 
retired Vice Adm. Peter Nef- 
fenger, former vice commandant 
of the U.S. Coast Guard, said dur¬ 
ing a congressional panel discus¬ 
sion Thursday about the impacts 
of the crisis on Department of 
Homeland Security personnel. 

The partial shutdown, which 
is about to enter its fifth week, is 
creating uncertainty with Coast 
Guard recruits who want to serve 
the public but also need work that 
pays, he said. 

“We are beginning to lose 
people who have talent and are 
capable,” said Neffenger, who 
was also a former administrator 
of the Transportation Security 
Administration. 

Coast Guard members who 
began basic training prior to Dec. 
31 have received one paycheck, at 
least. The rest are training for a 
job for which they are uncertain 
when they will be paid. 

“There is a point at which you 
have to take care of yourself,” 
Neffenger said. 

The partial government shut¬ 
down began Dec. 21 when Con¬ 
gress failed to pass a budget for 
certain departments, including 
Homeland Security. Other mili¬ 
tary branches are unaffected by 
the shutdown because they are 
part of the Defense Department, 
which is fully funded through fis¬ 
cal year 2019, which ends Sept. 
30. 

SEE SHUTDOWN ON PAGE 9 
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Coast Guardsmen 
in Japan get help 
from food pantry 
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One of the Army’s major 
initiatives is to boost its 
long-range artillery. The 
M109A6 Paladin is the 
Army’s principal self- 
propelled howitzer. 


that is intended to better prepare soldiers 
for battle against well-armed adversar¬ 
ies like China and Russia. But the Army 
has a poor track record of delivering new 
equipment on time and on budget, in part 
because it fails to follow all best practices 
for investment, the Government Account¬ 
ability Office said Wednesday. 

SEE WASTE ON PAGE 2 


By John Vandiver 

Stars and Stripes 

The Army should avoid relying on un¬ 
proven technology, a practice that has 
crippled past innovation and wasted bil¬ 
lions on failed weapons systems, a govern¬ 
ment watchdog said. 

The Army has embarked on a yearslong 
effort to upgrade a wide range of weaponry 


Christopher Case 

Courtesy of the U.S. Army 
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Waste: Realistic tests urged 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

“While the Army is following 
many of our leading practices, one 
exception is that it intends to move 
new technologies into weapons 
systems before testing in a real¬ 
istic environment,” said the GAO, 
which functions as an investiga¬ 
tive arm of Congress. “Moving 
forward without this testing can 
delay delivery and increase costs 
as development continues.” 

The GAO said its review was 
prompted by a request from 
Congress and the Army’s past 
struggles with modernization ini¬ 
tiatives, such as the Future Com¬ 
bat Systems program that was 
canceled in 2009 after delivering 
few new capabilities at a cost of 
$21 billion. In its review, the GAO 
determined that the Army still 
plans to begin weapon systems 
development “at a lower level of 
maturity,” which continues to put 
modernization initiatives at risk. 

“GAO has raised concerns 
about this type of practice for al¬ 
most two decades for other Army 
acquisitions, because proceeding 
into weapon systems development 
at earlier stages of technology 
maturity raises the risk that the 
resulting systems could experi¬ 
ence cost increases, delivery de¬ 
lays, or failure to deliver desired 
capabilities,” the GAO said. 


Correction 

Jason M. Vanderhaden, 
the master chief petty offi¬ 
cer of the Coast Guard, was 
incorrectly identified in a 
story in Thursday’s Stars 
and Stripes about the Coast 
Guard’s lack of pay during 
the federal government’s 
partial shutdown. 


In October 2018, the Army laid 
out six top modernization priori¬ 
ties, with developing long-range 
precision fires as its top effort. 
Last week, Army Chief of Staff 
Gen. Mark Milley said long range 
precision fires will provide “a de¬ 
cisive advantage” in future fights. 
The other priorities are develop¬ 
ment of the next generation com¬ 
bat vehicle, updated manned and 
unmanned airlift, air and missile 
defense, an assortment of gear 
that makes soldiers more lethal 
and an improved Army commu¬ 
nication network. 

The aim is to begin fielding new 
weapons systems by 2028. To bet¬ 
ter organize, the Army has formed 
its new Futures Command, which 
overseas modernization. 

The GAO recommended the 
Army should apply leading best 
practices when it comes to emerg¬ 
ing technology, ensuring that it is 
tested “in an operational envi¬ 
ronment prior to starting system 
development.” The GAO also 
called for more elaborate plans 
to ensure teams more quickly 
identify problems and apply les¬ 
sons learned during the course of 
modernization. 

The Department of Defense 
concurred with all four of the 
GAO’s findings, but requested the 
GAO “reword” the recommenda¬ 
tion to reflect that technology ma¬ 
turity be considered along with 
other factors. 

The GAO declined to modify 
its language, emphasizing that 
higher levels of technological 
maturity should be demonstrated 
before beginning weapon system 
development. That “could help 
the Army deliver capabilities it 
believes are urgently needed,” the 
GAO said “As such, we made no 
change to the recommendation.” 

vandiver.john@stripes.com 
Twitter: @john_vandiver 



Josue MARQUEz/Courtesy of the U.S. Marine Corps 


Cold weather capability 

U.S. Marines with Sierra Battery, 3rd Battalion, 12th Marine Regiment, 3rd Marine Division, perform 
M67 fragmentation hand grenade training during the Fuji High Mobility Artillery Rocket System Exercise 
at the Combat Arms Training Center on Camp Fuji, Japan, on Thursday. Training at CATC Fuji offers S 
Battery the ability to develop their warfighting proficiency by employing their firing capabilities in a cold 
weather environment. 
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Information Systems Technician 1st Class Joseph Bruce uses the food pantry on Yokota Air Base during 
the government shutdown on Thursday. 

Donated food aids Coast Guard in Japan 


Boeing's $44B 
tanker may not 
meet milestone 


By Seth Robson 

Stars and Stripes 

YOKOTA AIR BASE, Japan — 
Servicemembers working without 
pay due to the government shut¬ 
down picked up donated grocer¬ 
ies from a food pantry Thursday 
at the home of U.S. Forces Japan 
in western Tokyo. 

Twenty-two Coast Guards¬ 
men, including 15 at Yokota and 
seven in Singapore, aren’t being 
paid during the shutdown, which 
started more than a month ago. 
The impasse stems from House 
Democrats’ refusal to provide 
President Donald Trump with 
the billions of dollars he demands 
to build a wall on the U.S. border 
with Mexico. 

Other military branches have 
continued to receive paychecks, 
but the Coast Guard, a part of the 
Department of Homeland Secu¬ 
rity, not the Defense Department, 
has gone unfunded. 

Coast Guard Commandant 
Adm. Karl Schultz on Wednesday 


WASHINGTON — Sen. Sher¬ 
rod Brown is co-sponsoring a bill 
introduced last week that would 
require the Pentagon to examine 
U.S. soldiers who may have been 
exposed to toxic smoke gener¬ 
ated by open burn pits in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

The bill, which failed to win 
congressional approval last year, 
attracted renewed interest last 
week when the U.S. Supreme 
Court declined to hear an appeal 
from U.S. soldiers who claimed 
the smoke from burning tires and 
medical waste made them sick. 
They had brought a class-action 
lawsuit against KBR Inc., the 
company contracted by the mili- 


publicly criticized the lack of pay. 

“Ultimately, I find it unaccept¬ 
able that Coast Guard men and 
women have to rely on food pan- 
tries and donations to get through 
day-to-day life as servicemem¬ 
bers,” he said in a video posted to 
his Twitter account. 

Volunteer Susan Spano on 
Thursday showed Coast Guard 
members around the Yokota 
pantry, which is run by the Air 
Force Sergeants Association. She 
explained that they could take as 
many expired grocery items as 
they want and up to two bags of 
other items — one bag more than 
is usually allowed — each week. 

Information Systems Techni¬ 
cian 1 Joseph Bruce filled a shop¬ 
ping bag with free items such as 
bottled water, cans of pineapple, 
pasta sauce and sugar. 

Bruce, whose wife is expecting 
a baby daughter, said he’s getting 
by so far but will be cutting into 
his savings if he doesn’t get paid 
next month. 

“We’re trying to get ready for 


tary to dispose of waste on many 
U.S. bases. 

The day after last week’s court 
ruling, Democratic Sen. Amy 
Klobuchar, of Minnesota, and 
Republican Sen. Dan Sullivan, 
of Alaska, reintroduced the bill, 
which calls on the Pentagon to 
examine soldiers for the toxic 
exposure during regular medical 
exams and find out if the soldiers 
were stationed near one of the 
open-air pits. 

Brown said Wednesday he 
would co-sponsor the bill, saying 
in a statement “we have a respon¬ 
sibility to ensure our veterans 
have the care they need to ad¬ 
dress the dangers they face while 
serving this country.” 

The Ohio Democrat said the 
bill is “a first step toward ad- 


the baby and buying clothes and 
things,” he said. “My co-worker 
just had a baby, so she has been 
donating a lot of things for us, like 
a bassinette.” 

Chief Warrant Officer 3 Nathan 
Wissmann said the Coast Guard’s 
mission in the Far East involves 
ship and port security inspec¬ 
tions in several countries. 

Coast Guard personnel have al¬ 
ready missed a paycheck on Jan. 
15 and could miss another Feb. 1. 

That’s affecting people who 
rely on their pay to top their bank 
accounts so they can meet au¬ 
tomatic payments for recurring 
bills such as telephone and cable 
services, Wissmann said. 

Military members from other 
service branches at Yokota have 
offered help, and Coast Guard 
personnel have sought access to a 
mutual assistance fund that ser¬ 
vicemembers donate to for emer¬ 
gencies, he said. 

robson.seth@stripes.com 
Twitter: @SethRobsonl 


dressing the unique health needs 
of veterans exposed to toxic burn 
pits while serving in Afghanistan 
and Iraq.” 

Last year, Susan Zeier, of San¬ 
dusky, appeared on Capitol Hill to 
tell lawmakers about her son-in- 
law, a central Ohio resident who 
served in Iraq in 2006 and was 
diagnosed in March 2017 with 
Stage 4 non-small-cell adenocar¬ 
cinoma, a type of lung cancer that 
is extremely difficult to treat. 

She said his job in Iraq put him 
near a burn pit used to dispose of 
everything from everyday trash 
to chemicals to medical waste to 
pesticides to asbestos to human 
remains. 

“It’s a good step; anything we 
get is positive,” Zeier said of the 
bill being reintroduced. 


By Tony Capaccio 

Bloomberg 

Boeing Co.’s first aerial refu¬ 
eling tanker in a $44 billion pro¬ 
gram is scheduled to land Friday 
at an Air Force base in Kansas 
for a celebration tempered by 
what now may become a delay of 
at least three years in meeting its 
most important milestone. 

A ceremony is planned for the 
arrival of the KC-46 at McConnell 
Air Force Base with scores of Air 
Force personnel on hand, along 
with Kansas Gov. Laura Kelly 
and the state’s two U.S. senators, 
Pat Roberts and Jerry Moran. 
The Air Force accepted the first 
delivery despite unresolved is¬ 
sues including fixing a troubled 
camera system used in refueling 
operations. 

Of more significance than the 
first aircraft, the contractor was 
originally required to deliver 18 
planes, two spare engines and 
nine sets of wing-mounted refuel¬ 
ing pods by August 2017. That’s 
already slipped past a revised es¬ 
timate of October 2018. Now, the 
Defense Contract Management 
Agency is predicting it won’t 
happen until the third quarter of 
2020. 

The contract agency is citing 
the prospect of added delay until 
a Boeing subcontractor based in 
the U.K., Cobham, can deliver 
the wing-mounted pods, which 
allow two aircraft to be refueled 
at once. 

While Cobham is continuing 
qualification testing needed for 
the pods to be certified by the 
Federal Aviation Administration, 
their production “is not an issue 
at this time,” Mark Woodbury, a 
spokesman for the defense con¬ 
tract agency, said in an email. 

Air Force spokeswoman Ann 
Stefanek said in an email that 
the service agrees that the pace 


of pod deliveries is likely to de¬ 
termine whether the KC-46 can 
meet its milestone. 

Delivery of certified pods was 
originally scheduled for August 
2017 but is now projected for June 
2020, Capt. Hope Cronin, another 
Air Force spokeswoman, said in 
an email. Cobham’s difficulties 
in producing the pod sets “was at¬ 
tributed more to compliance with 
FAA processes” than to technical 
difficulties, she said. 

Boeing spokesman Chick 
Ramey said the company is “ac¬ 
tively helping” Cobham “address 
the challenges they’re having, 
and we look forward to continued 
progress as we prepare to deliver 
KC-46 aircraft.” 

Last July, Cobham dropped 
by the most in about IV2 years in 
London trading after it disclosed 
Boeing was withholding invoice 
payments in a dispute over prog¬ 
ress on the pods. Boeing made 
“as yet unquantified damages as¬ 
sertions,” which Cobham is chal¬ 
lenging, the company said in a 
statement at the time. 

In an August regulatory filing, 
the company told investors that 
qualification of the pods “is in its 
early stages with risks relating 
to schedule and cost. Completion 
could take significantly longer 
than originally planned, and this 
increases concurrency risk as 
well as base cost assumptions.” 

Cobham spokesman Charles 
Harrowing said in an email that 
“in speaking with various mem¬ 
bers of the team here at Cobham, 
we are not looking to comment 
further to the DCMA statements 
you have received.” 

In its latest program assess¬ 
ment, the Defense Contract Man¬ 
agement Agency said that based 
on Boeing’s past performance, 
it has “low confidence” that the 
company will meet its most re¬ 
cent revised master schedule. 



Yasuo OsAKABE/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


A Boeing KC-46A Pegasus takes off at Yokota Air Base, Japan, 
in October during a system evaluation. Production problems are 
keeping the aerial refueling tanker from meeting a milestone. 


Bill on troop burn-pit exposure introduced 
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3-car policy under fire in Italy 



Norman LLAMAs/Stars and Stripes 


U.S. personnel in Italy say a policy that limits servicemembers and civilians to registering no more than 
three personal vehicles per tour without approval of a special request is flawed. 


I think that a family should be able to 
identify a necessary adjustment and act 
before it puts them in an unsafe situation, f 


D.j. Tressler 

U.S. civilian worker in Italy 


Base workers cite 
inconsistencies, 
claim safety risks 

By Norman Llamas 

Stars and Stripes 

AVIANO AIR BASE, Italy — 
D.j. Tressler bought a beat-up Fiat 
Punto when he arrived in Naples 
last year for a civilian job with the 
Navy, but when it came time to re¬ 
place the junker, the base vehicle 
registration office told him he was 
stuck with the car. 

On Dec. 19, the engine in 
Tressler’s beater erupted, spew¬ 
ing smoke and oil on the highway 
and leaving Tressler’s wife and 8- 
month-old stranded on the side of 
the road for 45 minutes. 

Tressler said a military regu¬ 
lation in Italy that restricts the 
number of vehicles that can be 
registered on a given tour to just 
three — even if the previously 
registered vehicles have been dis¬ 
posed or aren’t reliable — is put¬ 
ting safety at risk. 

“It is my job to protect my fam¬ 
ily. This policy put them in harm’s 
way,” said Tressler, who posted the 
comment in a Facebook group and 
later spoke with Stars and Stripes. 
“This could have been prevented 
if I was permitted to replace the 
vehicle when it was necessary be¬ 
fore it failed.” 

In Italy, policy states that ser¬ 
vicemembers and civilians must 
make a special request if they want 
to register a personal vehicle for 
a fourth time during their tours. 
The three-car limit often doesn’t 
become an issue for servicemem¬ 
bers and their families, who do 
two- to three-year tours unless the 
vehicles they buy are lemons or 
they’re involved in accidents. 

But for civilians, which also 
includes NATO employees and 
U.S. teachers at military schools, 
assignments can last for many 
years. 

A spokesman for the Navy in 
Naples, which operates a central 
vehicle registration for all services 
in Italy, said that in most cases, re¬ 
quests for registering a fourth car 
are approved and those that aren’t 
are because people aren’t provid¬ 
ing the requested documentation. 

Some civilians, however, dis¬ 
pute the Navy’s characterization 
of the request process, saying 
decisions are inconsistent and re¬ 
jections sometimes come with no 
explanation. 

In Tressler’s case, he bought a 
used car when he arrived in Na¬ 
ples to get to work while waiting 
for the arrival of his vehicle from 
the states. 

He also had a motorcycle he 
wanted to sell, which counted as a 
third registered vehicle. When he 
wanted to replace the older used 
car, authorities at vehicle regis¬ 
tration told him he had reached 
his limit. An exception was de¬ 
nied because the beater he bought 
when he arrived was still running, 
Tressler said. 

“I think that a family should be 
able to identify a necessary adjust¬ 


ment and act before it puts them 
in an unsafe situation,” Tressler 
wrote on “Living Abroad in Na¬ 
ples Italy — Uncensored, Uncut,” 
a community Facebook site. 
“There must be a better method 
for managing abuse of the vehicle 
registration system.” 

A 2004 regulation covering all 
services with bases in Italy limits 
sponsors to possessing three regis¬ 
tered vehicles at one time — a rule 
that also applies for servicemem¬ 
bers in Germany and some other 
countries. But the tri-component 
regulation didn’t set explicit lim¬ 
its on the number of registrations 
during tours. 

It wasn’t until 2012 that Naval 
Support Activity Naples’ com¬ 
mander issued a policy clari¬ 
fication that spelled out the 
registration limit per tour. He 
also required every base vehicle 
registration director in Italy to 
get written permission from one 
person — the central Motor Ve¬ 
hicle Registration Office director 
in Naples — before approving any 
exceptions. 

The 2012 clarification states the 
circumstances that dictate excep¬ 
tions: “Unforeseen situations, in¬ 
cluding but not limited to: theft, 
accident, or mechanical break¬ 
down may arise where a sponsor 
seeks (Allied Forces Italy) regis¬ 
tration for a fourth replacement 
vehicle. These situations should be 
rare exceptions used to facilitate 
sponsor’s legitimate transporta¬ 


tion needs in Italy.” 

Those frustrated with the sys¬ 
tem say the process should better 
account for workers who remain 
in Italy for extended periods. 

Jennifer Hanretty, a teacher 
at Aviano Elementary School in 
northern Italy, also has had mul¬ 
tiple requests for an exception re¬ 
jected by the Naples office, which 
is about 500 miles southwest of 
Aviano. 

Hanretty said the problem isn’t 
entirely with the regulation. She 
said some colleagues have had 
exceptions approved to upgrade 
their cars while others get denied 
under the same circumstances, 
she said. 

“The (vehicle registration) 
director’s inconsistent decisions 
about whether to grant or deny 
a vehicle request needs to be ex¬ 
plained,” she said. “Members 
should have the ability to make 
decisions about buying and selling 
vehicles without having to guess 
whether their application will be 
accepted or rejected.” 

Another complaint is that the 
central registration office is slow 
to respond to requests, with some 
personnel reporting waits as long 
as three months for a decision. 

“The problem is there is no 
rhyme or reason to who gets ap¬ 
proved and doesn’t,” said Dub 
Andrew, a Navy civilian in Naples 
who commented on Facebook 
and later chatted with Stars and 
Stripes. 


Andrew said he met the regula¬ 
tion’s intent but was denied for a 
fourth registration until his chain 
of command got involved and the 
decision was reversed. “Still no 
solid explanation was given why 
it was originally disapproved and 
others are approved,” he said. 

Tressler added that he received 
unwarranted criticism in a series 
of emails with a vehicle office 
worker, which he provided to Stars 
and Stripes. 

The central M VRO did ultimate¬ 
ly approve his request for a fourth 
registration after his Fiat died and 
he sold his motorcycle, which he 
says he was erroneously told at his 
prior stateside post wouldn’t count 
toward the registration limit if he 
didn’t drive it. 

“I feel that I was very straight¬ 
forward in my messages, in fact, I 
feel that I shouldn’t have to share 
my personal reasons and feelings 
in this way with a stranger while 
I beg for permission to take care 
of my family,” Tressler wrote in 
an email response to the MVRO. 
“If it weren’t for this restriction 
and inherent ‘shaming’ that comes 
with it, the Punto would have been 
replaced a year ago and we never 
would have had a problem.” 

There are no plans to change 
the existing policy, said Navy Lt. 
Tim Pietrack, a spokesman for 
Navy Region Europe, Africa, and 
Southwest Asia. 

“It’s important to note that we 
are doing everything possible to 
help the servicemembers and ci¬ 
vilians,” Pietrack said in a phone 
interview. “People looking to add 
a fourth vehicle need to submit 
the required documentation to the 
MVRO. The documentation we 
ask for isn’t anything different of 
what you would submit to your in¬ 
surance company when replacing 
a vehicle.” 

llamas.norman@stripes.com 


Recruiter charged with 
sexual assault of teen 

WAUKEGAN, Ill. — A U.S. 
Marine Corps recruiter working 
in suburban Chicago has been 
charged with sexually assaulting 
a teenage girl. 

Alexander Louis, 27, of North 
Chicago, on Wednesday was or¬ 
dered held in lieu of $50,000 on 
felony sexual assault charges. 
Louis is accused of assaulting a 
Lake Villa Township juvenile. 

According to the Lake County 
Sheriff’s Department, the girl 
became acquainted with Louis 
as she considered enlisting in 
the Marines. Louis, who worked 
as a recruiter in Waukegan since 
2016, did not serve as the teen’s 
recruiter. 

Authorities say Louis drove 
several times to the girl’s home 
while her parents were away. 
They say that during at least one 
visit, Louis engaged in a sexual 
act with the girl. 

2 soldiers killed, 7 
hurt in training crash 

OTERO COUNTY, N.M. — Au¬ 
thorities say two soldiers from 
an Army base in Texas died and 
seven other military members re¬ 
main hospitalized after two mili¬ 
tary training vehicles crashed in 
southern New Mexico. 

El Paso TV station KTSM re¬ 
ported the soldiers were part of 
the 1st Armored Division at Fort 
Bliss that’s headquartered in El 
Paso. 

The crash reportedly occurred 
Tuesday night on U.S. Route 54 
close to Otero County Prison, 
about 30 miles from El Paso, and 
involved two Stryker vehicles. 

From The Associated Press 
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Sailor accused of shooting his 
wife in face during argument 


Airman shot dead 
outside apartment 
complex in Texas 


By Peter Dujardin 

(Newport News, Va.) Daily Press 

A woman stabbed her husband 
in the chest during a heated argu¬ 
ment Sunday afternoon in their 
Hampton home, leaving him with 
a superficial wound, police say. 

Then he picked up a gun and 
shot her in the face, killing her, 
according to court documents. 

Christian Alexander Neal, 22, 
a U.S. Navy sailor, is charged 
with voluntary manslaughter in 
the killing of his wife, Amber Jac¬ 
queline Greenidge, 23. Greenidge 
was a former Navy sailor who left 
the service in 2017. 

Police got a 911 call at 4:09 p.m. 
Sunday about a stabbing at the 
couple’s home in the Cambridge 
Apartments in the 5100 block of 
Goldsboro Drive, not far from the 
Newport News city line. 

The call was upgraded to a 
shooting as police were on their 
way to the scene. 

The couple “were involved in 
a verbal altercation which led to 
the stabbing and shooting,” said 
a criminal complaint filed by 
Hampton police Detective Mi¬ 
chael Snelgrow. 


During the argument, the com¬ 
plaint said, Greenidge stabbed 
Neal in the left side of his chest 
with a 2-inch pocket knife, “caus¬ 
ing a superficial wound.” She then 
backed away, “causing separation 
between her and Mr. Neal.” 

“At that 
time, Mr. 
Neal also 
turned to 
obtain a 
firearm 
from the 
dresser,” 
the com¬ 
plaint said. 
When he 
turned to 
face his 
wife, the 
complaint 
said, Neal 
“raised 

the firearm and fired one round, 
striking Ms. Greenidge in the 
face.” 

When police and medics ar¬ 
rived, Neal was taken to the 
hospital with a stab wound that 
wasn’t deemed life-threatening. 
Greenidge was pronounced dead 
at the scene by the Hampton Di¬ 


vision of Fire and Rescue. 

It wasn’t immediately clear 
what the couple was arguing 
about. “The exact motive and 
circumstance are still unknown 
as the investigation continues,” 
Police Sgt. Matt Bond wrote in a 
news release Sunday. 

Neal was arrested Monday and 
charged with voluntary man¬ 
slaughter and shooting a gun in 
an occupied building. 

Neal, who court documents say 
has been in Hampton Roads for 
about a year, is being held with¬ 
out bond at the Hampton City Jail 
awaiting arraignment. 

The Navy said Neal is a Wash¬ 
ington native who enlisted in 
December 2015. He’s currently 
stationed on the USS Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, a Norfolk-based 
aircraft carrier, as an aviation 
support equipment technician, 
3rd class, Cmdr. Dave Hecht, a 
spokesman for Naval Air Force 
Atlantic, wrote in an email. 

Greenidge, a New York native, 
also enlisted in December 2015, 
and became an airman appren¬ 
tice, Hecht wrote. She was also 
assigned to the Eisenhower, but 
left the service in August 2017. 


By Rose L. Thayer 

Stars and Stripes 

AUSTIN, Texas — An airman 
was shot and killed Sunday night 
in front of his wife at an apart¬ 
ment complex in Texas, local of¬ 
ficials said. 

The Cedar Park Police Depart¬ 
ment identified the active-duty 
airman Monday as Austin Robert 
Burroughs, 22. The airman first 
class was a student stationed at 
Presidio of Monterey, Calif., ac¬ 
cording to records from the Air 
Force Personnel Center. 

About 9:15 p.m. Sunday, Cedar 
Park police responded to a call 
about gunfire at the Lakeline 
Villas Apartments, according to 
police. A second call followed, 
stating a man had been shot. 

When officers arrived, they 
found Burroughs dead with an 
apparent gunshot wound. 

The case remains under inves¬ 
tigation and the killer is still on 
the loose. 

The investigation revealed the 
couple arrived at the apartment 
complex. After parking, Bur¬ 


roughs was exiting the driver’s 
side of the vehicle when the shoot¬ 
er approached and fired his gun. 

Police described the shooter 
as a male of thin build and aver¬ 
age height who was wearing an 
orange or red hoodie and dark 
sweatpants. He left the scene in a 
gray or silver hatchback, and he 
was armed with a semi-automatic 
handgun. 

At this time, police believe 
Burroughs’ wife lived at the 
apartment complex, said Alicia 
Inns, a police spokeswoman. Bur¬ 
roughs lived at his duty station in 
California. 

Based on Air Force service re¬ 
cords, Burroughs joined the Air 
Force on May 30, 2017, and had 
received the Air Force Training 
Ribbon, the Air Force Good Con¬ 
duct Medal, the Global War on 
Terrorism Service Medal, the Air 
Force Basic Military Training 
Honor Graduate ribbon and the 
National Defense Service Medal. 

Cedar Park is a northwest sub¬ 
urb of Austin. 


thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


The exact 
motive and 
circumstance 
are still 
unknown 
as the 

investigation 
continues . f 

Sgt. Matt Bond 

Hampton, Va., police 
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Christine GROENiNG/Courtesy of the U.S. Air Force 


Airmen from the 100th Air Refueling Wing march during a 
Remembrance Day ceremony in Mildenhall, England, in November. 
The Air Force has announced enlisted evaluation system changes 
will take effect this year. 

Air Force changes 
promotion policy 
for senior NCOs 


By Brian Ferguson 
Stars and Stripes 


Man ordered to pay $1 fine 
in scheme to bilk veterans 


KAISERSLAUTERN, Ger¬ 
many — Starting this year, senior 
noncommissioned officers no lon¬ 
ger need a Community College of 
the Air Force degree to be consid¬ 
ered for promotion. 

Underthenewpolicy announced 
Wednesday, senior noncommis¬ 
sioned officers who complete an 
associate degree or higher “from 
a nationally or regionally accred¬ 
ited academic institution” are eli¬ 
gible for promotion and eligible 
for commander’s promotion rec¬ 
ommendation, the Air Force said 
in a news release. 

Previously, only SNCOs with 
degrees from the Community 
College of the Air Force were 
considered for endorsement for 
promotion from their command¬ 
er. Airmen were advised to up¬ 
date their degrees in the Military 
Personnel Data System, the news 
release said. 

The Air Force is updating the 
evaluation system to ensure it “fo¬ 
cuses on equitability and stream¬ 
lines the stratification process,” it 
said. 

Other updates remove airmen 
with an approved high year of 
tenure retirement date from en¬ 
dorsement consideration and let 
raters decide whether to refer an 
enlisted performance report for 
those who receive a “met some, 
but not all expectations” rating. 

Previously, a referral EPR was 
mandatory with this rating, which 
would prevent promotion eligibil¬ 
ity and change of station orders. 

The new policy is set to take ef¬ 
fect in conjunction with the staff 
sergeant EPR closeout date on 
Jan. 31. 

The change gives raters space 
to provide honest, realistic feed¬ 
back while at the same time al¬ 
lowing airmen room to improve, 
Chief Master Sgt. of the Air Force 


Kaleth 0. Wright, said in the news 
release. 

“Under the previous policy, if 
we set 100 expectations for an 
airman and they met or exceeded 
99 of them but fell short on one, 
in essence we were saying they 
should be removed from promo¬ 
tion consideration,” Wright said. 
“That doesn’t align with our vi¬ 
sion of talent management. We 
want supervisors and command 
teams to have the option to make 
decisions that make sense for our 
airmen, tailored to each individu¬ 
al situation.” 

The Air Force said the revised 
policies were in response to feed¬ 
back from the field. The changes 
are geared toward increasing 
flexibility for commanders and 
empowering performance within 
the enlisted corps. 

“Our focus is on making our 
system more agile, more respon¬ 
sive, simpler and more transpar¬ 
ent to better meet the needs of 
our airmen and our Air Force,” 
Lt. Gen. Brian Kelly, Air Force 
deputy chief of staff for manpow¬ 
er, personnel, and services, said 
in the news release. 

The updated policies will affect 
nearly every active-duty, Guard 
and Reserve enlisted airman. 

Additional policy updates autho¬ 
rize a unit’s senior enlisted leader 
a vote on the Enlisted Forced 
Distribution Panel and allows 
commanders to have authority 
to designate days that a service- 
member’s performance would 
not be rated, if they determine the 
airman “faced personal hardships 
during the reporting period.” 

“The option provides com¬ 
manders the agility to reflect 
periods of extenuating circum¬ 
stances on annual evaluations 
without negatively impacting the 
Airman,” the news release said. 

ferguson.brian@stripes.com 


By Jennifer H. Svan 
Stars and Stripes 

A man accused of misleading 
veterans to turn over much of 
their military retirement or dis¬ 
ability benefits has been ordered 
to stop engaging in the illegal 
scheme of pension poaching. 

But he’ll only have to pay a $1 
fine and cooperate in an ongoing 
investigation. 

Despite finding that Mark 
Corbett’s acts were deceptive and 
unfair and likely caused “sub¬ 
stantial injury” to veterans, the 
Consumer Financial Protection 
Bureau handed Corbett a mone¬ 
tary penalty of just $1, according 
to Monday’s consent order. 

In announcing the settlement 
with Corbett on Wednesday, the 
bureau said the $1 fine accounts 
for Corbett’s inability to pay more 
based on sworn financial state¬ 
ments that he provided to the bu¬ 
reau and his ongoing cooperation 
with the agency’s investigation. 

Corbett is also named in a sepa¬ 
rate federal lawsuit filed in 2017 
by three veterans who claim Cor¬ 
bett and others illegally bilked 
veterans desperate for cash out 
of millions of dollars from their 
military pensions and benefits, 
according to court documents. 

It wasn’t immediately clear 
how the bureau’s order would af¬ 
fect that case. 

Corbett, according to the bu¬ 
reau’s consent order, brokered 
contracts for the so-called Doe 


By James Bolinger 
Stars and Stripes 

MARINE CORPS AIR STA¬ 
TION IWAKUNI, Japan — The 
Navy’s newest flat-deck amphibi¬ 
ous assault ship will replace the 
USS Wasp as the flagship for Task 
Force 76 at Sasebo Naval Base, 
Japan, according to a recent re¬ 
port by the U.S. Naval Institute. 

The USS America will arrive in 
Sasebo around May, according to 
a report by the Military Times. 

The Wasp, an 844-foot flat-deck 
amphibious assault ship, which 
came to Japan in January 2018 
to replace the USS Bonhomme 
Richard, is slated to return to 
Norfolk at an unspecified date for 
scheduled maintenance. 

Like the Wasp, the America 
can host the Marine Corps’ F-35B 
Lighting II stealth fighter, which 
is capable of short takeoffs and 
vertical landings. 

Commissioned in 2014, the 
America has no well deck from 
which to launch hovercraft that 
Marines use to get from ship to 
shore. Instead, the America has 
an area dedicated to the multi¬ 
tude of aircraft used by a Marine 
expeditionary unit. Those in¬ 
clude the F-35B, tilt-rotor CV-22 


Companies. He marketed to vet¬ 
erans online who searched the in¬ 
ternet for loans to veterans or for 
pension sales. 

In turn, he sought investors 
interested in buying veterans’ 
income streams. Veterans would 
receive a payment ranging from 
a few thousand to tens of thou¬ 
sands of dollars; in exchange, 
they would repay a much larger 
amount by signing over to inves¬ 
tors all or part of their monthly 
pension or disability payments, 
typically for five to 10 years. 

Veterans often experienced 
funding delays and were not in¬ 
formed of the interest rates or the 
commission earned by Corbett. 

The contracts required veter¬ 
ans to go into their Department 
of Veterans Affairs or Defense 
Finance and Accounting Service 
online portal and route their ben¬ 
efits directly into a bank account 
controlled by the investors. 

If the contract was for only a 
part of a pension, the companies 
would receive the veterans’ en¬ 
tire direct-deposit or monthly al¬ 
lotment and then remit a portion 
of it back to the veterans’ bank 
accounts. 

Veterans were also required to 
purchase life insurance policies 
as collateral. 

Federal law prohibits agree¬ 
ments under which another per¬ 
son acquires the right to receive 
a veteran’s pension payments, the 
bureau’s consent order notes. 

It appears Corbett tried to skirt 


Osprey, CH-53K King Stallion 
heavy transport helicopter and 
the Navy’s MH-60S Seahawk 
used for air-sea rescue. 

“[The Wasp] is coming around 
because of maintenance — her 
time in [the forward-deployed 
naval force] is over out in Japan; 
America’s going out there,” Vice 
Adm. Richard Brown, commander 
of Naval Surface Forces and Naval 


the law by telling veterans “that 
this is not loan, you are selling a 
product for a set price,” accord¬ 
ing to the consent order. 

That lines up with what Corbett 
told the American Association of 
Retired Persons in 2014: “We buy 
income streams. Everything we 
do is completely legal and legiti¬ 
mate. We’re completely transpar¬ 
ent,” he was quoted as saying in 
an AARP online article. 

He said business was booming 
and he received 30 to 50 calls a 
day from people who wanted cash 
for their pensions. 

“The first thing I do is try to 
talk them out of it,” Corbett was 
quoted saying in the AARP ar¬ 
ticle. “It’s expensive money. I tell 
them: ‘Don’t sell your pension un¬ 
less you have a really good plan 
for the money.’” 

As part of the bureau’s settle¬ 
ment with Corbett, he must help 
the agency identify other veter¬ 
ans affected by his scheme. 

In the case currently before 
a district court judge in South 
Carolina, the veterans maintain 
defendants extracted commis¬ 
sions as high as 40 percent of the 
sum received by veterans without 
disclosing that to the investors or 
the veteran, according to court 
documents. 

A federal judge in April reject¬ 
ed a motion for dismissal. 

svan.iennifer@stripes.com 
Twitter: @stripesktown 


Surface Force Pacific, told USNI 
News Jan. 11.” She’s coming back 
because of maintenance and dock 
loading and stuff like that.” 

The America is the first of the 
America-class amphibious as¬ 
sault ships. The second, the USS 
Tripoli, is scheduled to be com¬ 
missioned in the fall. 

bollinger.iames@stripes.com 
Twitter: @bolingerj2004 


Report: USS America amphibious 
assault ship to replace USS Wasp 



Andy WoLFE/Courtesy of the U.S. Navy 


Four F-35B Lightning II aircraft perform a flyover above the 
amphibious assault ship USS America in November 2016. The 
America is replacing the USS Wasp at Sasebo Naval Base, Japan. 
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Relief sought for 
military spouses 
facing deportation 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — A measure 
was reintroduced in the House 
on Wednesday to provide relief 
to military spouses facing depor¬ 
tation, with particular attention 
paid to one spouse — Alejandra 
Juarez, the wife of an Iraq War 
veteran who was deported to 
Mexico last year. 

Rep. Darren Soto, D-Fla., intro¬ 
duced the Protect Patriot Spouses 
Act to give military spouses pri¬ 
ority when applying for a Green 
Card, which would allow them to 
live permanently in the United 
States. Soto said the bill would 
also provide more leniency to 
military spouses who violated 
certain laws — acts that would 
typically lead to deportation. 

The bill stalled in the House 
last year. With the lower chamber 
now controlled by Democrats, 
Soto is more hopeful about its 
chances. He described the bill as 
more “generous” than the mea¬ 
sure that he introduced last year. 

“It’s more generous than last 
year’s bill because it’s a new Con¬ 
gress, and because we believe 
strongly in second chances,” Soto 
said during a news conference 
outside the Capitol. He was joined 
by Reps. Mark Takano, D-Calif., 
and Ruben Gallego, D-Ariz. 

At the same time Wednesday, 
Soto reintroduced another bill on 
behalf of Juarez. 

Last year, Juarez, who had 
lived in the United States for 22 
years, took on a very public and 
dramatic fight against President 
Donald Trump to remain in the 
country under increasingly strin¬ 
gent immigration policies. 

After pursuing every legal and 
political avenue to petition against 
her deportation, Juarez left for 
Mexico in August. She now lives 
there with her younger daughter, 
Estela. 


Her older daughter, Pamela 
Juarez, remained in Florida with 
her father, Cuauhtemoc “Temo” 
Juarez. 

Pamela Juarez, 16, a junior in 
high school, was present at the 
news conference Wednesday. Her 
father, who has been described as 
a Trump supporter, wasn’t there. 

“Since the day I watched my 
mom board that flight to Mexico, I 
felt a deep hole in my heart. When 
my sister followed her a couple of 
weeks later, that hole got bigger,” 
Pamela Juarez said. 

“I haven’t slept well in months 
... I can’t remember the last time 
when I wasn’t anxious or nervous, 
because every day I’m just worry¬ 
ing about what’s going to happen 
to my mom, or how my sister’s 
doing.” 

She went on to say her family 
was “forced apart” by the Trump 
administration’s zero tolerance 
policy for illegal immigrants. 
Advocates contend the policy has 
meant that there is no longer an 
order of priority in enforcing im¬ 
migration law. 

Soto said he, along with other 
congressmen, had filed bills, sent 
letters and had personal conver¬ 
sations — done everything in 
their power to sway the authori¬ 
ties in Juarez’ case. The bill that 
he introduced Wednesday would 
afford Juarez legal permanent 
residence status. 

The legislation will likely have 
a better chance of being consid¬ 
ered under the new chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee, 
Jerrold Nadler, D-N.Y., Soto said. 

“With a new judiciary chair¬ 
man ... I believe we’re going to 
have some private bills heard in 
this term, so it gives her in her 
individual case an opportunity as 
well,” he said. 

Stars and Stripes staff writer Claudia 
Grisales contributed to this story, 
wentling. nikki@stripes. com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


Afghan official says airstrike killed 16 civilians 


KABUL, Afghanistan — An 
airstrike on a home in southern 
Afghanistan killed 16 civilians 
from the same extended family, 
an Afghan official said Thursday. 

Attaullah Afghan, head of the 
Helmand provincial council, 
said the airstrike was launched 
Wednesday in the Sangin district 
during heavy fighting between 
Afghan forces and the Taliban. 
Most of those killed were women 
and children, he said. 

Omar Zwak, a spokesman for 
the provincial governor, said an 
investigation has been launched. 

It was not immediately clear 
if the airstrike was launched by 
Afghan forces or NATO, which 
often provides air support to Af¬ 
ghan ground troops. 


“A large Afghan-led, multi-day 
operation in Sangin, Helmand, 
has been supported by U.S. ad¬ 
visors and coalition air strikes,” 
NATO said in a statement. “Due 
to the ongoing operation and the 
number of units involved, we are 
still looking into the claim of non- 
combatant casualties.” 

Afghan forces have struggled to 
contain a resurgent Taliban that 
now effectively controls nearly 
half the country. 

The insurgents killed dozens 
of Afghan forces in a complex at¬ 
tack launched on a military base 
run by the country’s intelligence 
agency in eastern Afghanistan 
earlier this week. 

From The Associated Press 


6 veterans suing KBR and former 
employer Fluor over fraud claims 



A living area for Afghan army soldiers assigned to Forward Operating 
Base Altimur is shown in 2011. Six former Fluor Corp. employees 
who worked on projects in Afghanistan have filed a suit alleging 
Fluor and another contractor, KBR, overcharged the U.S. for work. 


By Phillip Walter Wellman 

Stars and Stripes 

KABUL, Afghanistan — A 
group of six veterans is suing 
two military contracting compa¬ 
nies, claiming they overcharged 
the government hundreds of 
millions of dollars for work in 
Afghanistan. 

Fluor Corp., which provides 
services at 70 forward operating 
bases in northern Afghanistan, 
was served with the lawsuit this 
month after a five-year investiga¬ 
tion. Former Halliburton Corp. 
subsidiary KBR, a Houston- 
based military contractor, was 
also named in the suit and served 
notice this month. 

The allegations of fraud were 
brought forward by former Fluor 
employees. The group sued under 
a federal law that allows private 
plaintiffs to file whistleblower 
cases on behalf of the govern¬ 
ment. The plaintiffs could receive 
30 percent of any funds the gov¬ 
ernment might recover. 

The six former employees 
brought five separate lawsuits, but 
their lawyers are focusing their 
efforts on one lead suit brought 
by Charles R. Shepherd, a for¬ 
mer Army officer who served 17 
years before retiring as a captain 
in 1990, and Danny V. Rude, a re¬ 
tired Army first sergeant with 20 
years of active duty service. Both 
began working for Fluor in 2009 
and claim that they and the other 
plaintiffs were all fired in retalia¬ 
tion after complaining about the 
company’s practices. 

The U.S. attorney’s office in 


South Carolina declined to join 
the suits in October, after which 
the claims were unsealed. 

Fluor has until March to re¬ 
spond to the claims, according 
to the Greenville News, which 
is published in Greenville, S.C., 
where the Irving, Texas-based 
company has an office. 

A company spokesman told the 
newspaper that the accusations 
were “false and misguided” and 
that the company has substantial 
evidence to prove that. 

Fluor has been providing ser¬ 
vices such as maintenance and 
base camp construction for the 
U.S. military in Afghanistan 
since 2009 under the Logistics 
Civil Augmentation IV Program. 
Prior to that, KBR provided ser¬ 
vices under the same program. 


Courtesy of the U.S. Department of Defense 


LOGCAP was designed and im¬ 
plemented by the Department of 
the Army as a means of outsourc¬ 
ing logistical military support to 
civilian contractors during war. 
Fluor’s initial five-year contract 
was worth $7 billion, according to 
the suit. 

“Fluor profited greatly from 
its fraud, from the very begin¬ 
ning of its involvement in the 
LOGCAP and throughout,” the 
lawsuit said, accusing Fluor and 
KBR of charging the government 
for work it didn’t perform or was 
not authorized to perform. Fluor 
is also accused of deploying thou¬ 
sands of unnecessary personnel 
and other wrongful practices. 

wellman.phillip@stripes.com 
Twitter: @pwwellman 
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Trump relents, postpones annual address 



A furloughed government worker holds a sign during a silent protest on Capitol Hill against the ongoing 
partial government shutdown on Wednesday. 

Votes on Senate bills seen 
as progress even if they fail 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — The Senate is taking a new ap¬ 
proach to ending the partial government shutdown 
by actually taking votes. 

But competing bills appear likely to fail Thursday, 
caught in a poisonous Washington impasse. 

Either measure would reopen federal agencies 
and pay 800,000 federal workers who are days from 
missing yet another paycheck. Republicans would 
couple ending the 34-day shutdown with $5.7 bil¬ 
lion for President Donald Trump’s border wall and 
revamping immigration laws. Democrats would re¬ 
open agency doors for three weeks while bargainers 
seek a budget accord. 

Twin defeats might spur the two sides into a more 
serious effort to strike a compromise. Almost every 
proposal needs 60 votes to advance in the Senate, 
which is under 53-47 Republican control. 

“It’s hard to imagine 60 votes developing for ei¬ 
ther one,” said Sen. Roy Blunt, R-Mo. GOP moder¬ 
ates such as Lisa Murkowski, of Alaska, and Susan 
Collins, of Maine, are expected to vote for the Dem¬ 
ocratic plan, as is Cory Gardner, of Colorado, one of 
the few Republicans representing a state carried by 
Hillary Clinton in 2016. 

With the impacts of the shutdown becoming in¬ 
creasingly painful, however, lawmakers on both 
sides were trumpeting their willingness to compro¬ 
mise in the battle over border security and immi¬ 
gration issues such as protection against deportation 
for so-called Dreamer immigrants brought to the 
country illegally as children. 

“It’s clear what the president wants. It’s clear what 
we want. If you have a negotiation, both parties are 


going to put on the table what they want,” said House 
Majority Leader Steny Hoyer, D-Md. “By definition 
a successful negotiation gets to a place where both 
sides feel they got something, right?” 

But just starting negotiations is a tripping point. 
Democrats insist on opening the government first 
rather than reward Trump’s tactics, while Republi¬ 
cans warn that immediately reopening the govern¬ 
ment would give Democrats too much leverage in 
any talks. 

“No shutdown. No hostages,” said Rep. Ruben 
Gallegos, D-Ariz. “You get nothing in return until 
you release the hostages.” 

Trump’s ex-chief of staff, John Kelly, joined sev¬ 
eral other former Homeland Security secretaries in 
signing a letter urging Trump and his Democratic 
rival to end the shutdown. House Democrats slated 
a Thursday morning hearing on the effects of the 
shutdown on the DHS. 

The partial shutdown began just before Christ¬ 
mas after Trump indicated that he wouldn’t sign a 
stopgap spending bill backed by top Republicans 
like Majority Leader Mitch McConnell, R-Ky., who 
shepherded a bill funding the government up to Feb. 
8 through the Senate. The House passed a plan with 
wall funding as one of the last gasps of the eight- 
year GOP majority. 

On Thursday, almost five weeks later, House 
Democrats continued work on a package that would 
ignore Trump’s demand for $5.7 billion for a wall 
with Mexico and would instead pay for other ideas 
aimed at protecting the border. Details of Demo¬ 
crats’ border security plan and its cost remained a 
work in progress. 


Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — President 
Donald Trump said he is postpon¬ 
ing his State of the Union address 
until the partial government 
shutdown ends, yielding after a 
weeklong showdown with House 
Speaker Nancy Pelosi. 

Following a high-stakes game 
of dare and double-dare, Trump 
conceded Wednesday night that 
“no venue that can compete with 
the history, tradition and impor¬ 
tance of the House Chamber.” He 
said he was not looking for an al¬ 
ternate option after Pelosi served 
notice earlier in the day that he 
wouldn’t be allowed to deliver the 
address to a joint session of Con¬ 
gress next week. 

Pelosi had taken the step after 
Trump said he planned to show 
up in spite of Democratic objec¬ 
tions to the speech taking place 
with large swaths of the govern¬ 
ment shut down. 

Denied that grand venue, 
Trump promised to come up with 
some sort of alternative event. 
The White House scrambled to 
find a site matching the gravitas 
of the traditional address from the 
rostrum of the House to lawmak¬ 
ers from both parties, Supreme 
Court justices, invited guests and 
a television audience of millions. 

“As the Shutdown was going 
on, Nancy Pelosi asked me to give 
the State of the Union Address. I 
agreed,” Trump tweeted shortly 
after 11 p.m. EST. “She then 
changed her mind because of the 
Shutdown, suggesting a later date. 
This is her prerogative -1 will do 
the Address when the Shutdown 
is over.” 

Fireworks over the speech shot 
back and forth between the Capi¬ 
tol and the White House as the 
monthlong partial government 
shutdown showed no signs of end¬ 
ing and about 800,000 federal 
workers faced the prospect of 
going without their second pay- 
check in a row come Friday. 

Pelosi told Trump the House 
wouldn’t approve a resolution al¬ 
lowing him to address Congress 
until the shutdown ended. Trump 
shot back that Pelosi was afraid of 
hearing the truth. 

“I think that’s a great blotch 
on the incredible country that 
we all love,” Trump said earlier 
Wednesday. “It’s a great, great 
horrible mark.” 

The drama surrounding the 
State of the Union address began 
last week when Pelosi asked 
Trump to make other plans but 
stopped short of denying him the 
chamber for his address. Trump 
called her bluff Wednesday in a 
letter, saying he intended to come 
anyway. 

“It would be so very sad for our 
Country if the State of the Union 
were not delivered on time, on 
schedule, and very importantly, 
on location,” he wrote. 

Pelosi quickly squelched the 
speech, writing back that the 
House “will not consider a con¬ 
current resolution authorizing 
the President’s State of the Union 
address in the House Chamber 
until government has opened.” 

The president cannot speak in 
front of a joint session of Congress 
without both chambers’ explicit 


permission. A resolution needs 
to be approved by both chambers 
specifying the date and time for 
receiving an address from the 
president. 

The gamesmanship unfolded 
as the Senate prepared to vote 
this week on dueling proposals 
on the shutdown. A Republican 
one would give Trump money 


for a border wall between the 
U.S. and Mexico while one from 
Democrats would reopen govern¬ 
ment through Feb. 8, with no wall 
money, giving bargainers time to 
talk about it. 

Both proposals were likely to 
fail to reach the 60-vote threshold 
needed in the Senate, where Re¬ 
publicans hold a 53-47 majority. 


As well, House Democrats were 
putting forward a new proposal, 
aiming to lure Trump away from 
his demand for the border wall by 
offering billions of new dollars for 
other border security measures. 

The Constitution states only 
that the president “shall from 
time to time give to the Congress 
Information of the State of the 


Poll: 6 in 10 
in US blame 
Trump for 
shutdown 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A 
strong majority of Ameri¬ 
cans blame President 
Donald Trump for the 
record-long government 
shutdown and reject his 
primary rationale for a bor¬ 
der wall, according to a new 
poll that shows the turmoil 
in Washington is dragging 
his approval rating to its 
lowest level in more than a 
year. 

Overall, 34 percent of 
Americans approve of 
Trump’s job performance 
in a survey conducted by 
The Associated Press- 
NORC Center for Public 
Affairs Research. That’s 
down from 42 percent a 
month earlier and nears the 
lowest mark of his two-year 
presidency. The president’s 
approval among Republi¬ 
cans remains close to 80 
percent, but his standing 
with independents is among 
its lowest points of his time 
in office. 

Sixty percent of Ameri¬ 
cans say Trump bears a 
great deal of responsibility 
for the shutdown. About a 
third place the same amount 
of blame on congressional 
Democrats (31 percent) or 
Republicans (36 percent). 

Overall, 49 percent of 
Americans oppose Trump’s 
plan to build a massive wall 
along the Mexican border; 
36 percent of the nation is in 
favor. Opinions fall largely 
along ideological lines, with 
8 in 10 Democrats opposing 
the wall and nearly 8 in 10 
Republicans supporting it. 


Union,” meaning the president 
can speak anywhere he chooses 
or give his update in writing. The 
address has been delayed before. 

Ronald Reagan’s 1986 State of 
the Union address was postponed 
after the Challenger space shuttle 
exploded in flight on Jan. 28 of 
that year. 

But there is no precedent for a 
State of the Union invitation being 
rescinded. 

White House officials had been 
working on a backup plan to have 
Trump give the speech some¬ 
where else if Democrats blocked 
access to the House chamber. 
Nevertheless, they were rattled 
by Pelosi’s move Wednesday and 
expressed concern it would fur¬ 
ther sour shutdown negotiations. 

Pelosi said that when she ex¬ 
tended her Jan. 3 invitation to 
Trump to deliver the State of the 
Union address on Jan. 29, there 
was no thought that the govern¬ 
ment would still be shut down. 
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Vets groups still unsure 
how law will change VA 



Susan Haich/AP 


A member of the U.S. Coast Guard arranges donated canned goods 
at a pop-up food pantry at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy in New 
London, Conn., that was set up this month by advocacy groups. 

Shutdown: Former DHS chief says 
some recruits joining other services 


FROM FRONT PAGE 

Stretching beyond one month, 
it is now the longest government 
shutdown in history as the White 
House and congressional Demo¬ 
crats cannot work out a compro¬ 
mise. President Donald Trump 
has said he will not sign a funding 
bill without $5.7 billion designat¬ 
ed for a wall along the U.S. border 
with Mexico. Democrats refuse to 
provide money for a wall. Bills to 
reopen the government continue 
to stall on Capitol Hill. 

The Coast Guard was able to 
pay its members Dec. 31 pay- 
checks, but missed their next 
payday Jan. 15. If the shutdown 
continues through next week, 
the nearly 42,000 members of 
the Coast Guard will miss a sec¬ 
ond round of pay Feb. 1. On that 
day, roughly 50,000 Coast Guard 
retirees and their survivors will 
miss their first check, as they are 
paid monthly. 

At the Coast Guard Training 
Center at Cape May, N.J., the 
service is having trouble get¬ 
ting graduates to their next duty 
station. The center hosts a grad¬ 
uation ceremony on about 42 Fri¬ 
days out of the year with about 
100 graduates at each ceremony, 
said Chief Warrant Officer John 
Edwards, a spokesman for the 
training center. 

During the shutdown, gradu¬ 
ates whose new units are unable 
to accept them are either being 
sent back home for hometown 
recruiting or are staying be¬ 
hind at Cape May until the shut¬ 
down ends. So far, Edwards said 
no recruits have stayed behind 
— they’ve found somewhere for 
them to go. 

It’s all about the logistics of 
moving, he said. If a graduate 
is moving to a duty station that 
doesn’t have housing available, 
they won’t send a new service- 
member there who can’t finan¬ 
cially support himself of herself 
and secure housing. 

“If they’ve been here since Dec. 
31 or Jan. 1, they have at least one 
paycheck and have not had much 
opportunity to spend it,” Edwards 
said. “We work with them to en¬ 
sure they are financially able, if 
[they] choose to go to that unit, 
and can afford to do it.” 

On Friday, another 67 recruits 
are set to graduate and face this 
dilemma. 

Eventually, Neffenger said 
there will come a breaking point. 


“I don’t know what the breaking 
point is, but if you can’t put fuel in 
an aircraft and you can’t put food 
on the ships ... it’s hard to main¬ 
tain recruitment,” he said. 

The panel discussion also ex¬ 
amined the impacts of the shut¬ 
down on other frontline homeland 
security personnel. 

“Almost all of our frontline 
workers at (the Department of 
Homeland Security or DHS) are 
working with no pay,” said Rep. 
Bennie G. Thompson, D-Miss., 
chairman of the House Commit¬ 
tee on Homeland Security, who 
hosted Thursday’s discussion. 
“Quite simply the shutdown of 
DHS has undermined the de¬ 
partment’s ability to secure the 
homeland, protect the American 
people and pay its frontline offi¬ 
cers and agents.” 

Jeh C. Johnson, former Depart¬ 
ment of Homeland Security secre¬ 
tary, said he’s seeing the impacts 
of the shutdown through his son, 
a member of the Coast Guard. 

These Coast Guard members 
and recruits are suddenly facing 
new, difficult choices, he said. 

“My own son’s shipmates I 
fear are going broke,” Johnson 
said. “At basic training in Cape 
May, New Jersey, recruits are 
deciding to go to another military 
service.” 

He said a breaking point could 
come for many of them who are 
now facing another missed pay- 
check this year. Johnson reiter¬ 
ated a line that he used when he 
once led Homeland Security, say¬ 
ing the department’s people are 
its most valuable resource. 

“We are in the midst of a secu¬ 
rity crisis and it is one of our own 
making, frankly,” he said. “The 
very people we depend on for our 
security are made to suffer by 
this shutdown by inflicting stress, 
hardship, anxiety and anger into 
their personal lives and the lives 
of their families.” 

The damage from the shutdown 
could linger for a long time, John¬ 
son warned. 

“If this shutdown ended tomor¬ 
row, I fear that the damage al¬ 
ready done to our security will be 
months, if not years,” he said. “As 
a result through high attrition, 
lack of re-enlistment, recruitment 
efforts have all been set back.” 


Stars and Stripes staff writer Claudia 
Grisales contributed to this story. 
thayer.rose@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Rose_Lori 


By Nikki Wentling 

Stars and Stripes 

WASHINGTON — Three vet¬ 
erans organizations called atten¬ 
tion this week to the ongoing lack 
of transparency about a sweeping 
law, set to take effect in the sum¬ 
mer, that will fundamentally alter 
the Department of Veterans Af¬ 
fairs health care system. 

Disabled American Veterans, 
Paralyzed Veterans of America 
and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars gathered congressional 
staff members on Capitol Hill on 
Wednesday to unveil their policy 
priorities for 2019. In a break 
from their normal practice, the 
groups listed only one “critical” 
issue: ensuring the VA “fully and 
faithfully” implements the VA 
Mission Act. 

The law instructs VA Secre¬ 
tary Robert Wilkie to create new 
rules regulating when veterans 
can go outside of the VA and into 
the private sector for health care 
— potentially shifting billions of 
dollars for veterans’ care to pri¬ 
vate medical facilities. 

Those rules, due out in March, 
have yet to be shared with the 
veterans groups who helped shep¬ 
herd the Mission Act through 
Congress. 

“Up until this time, there has 
been very little corroborated re¬ 
porting by the VA of what those 
access standards will be and 
what the impact will be,” said 
Peter Dickinson, senior executive 
adviser with DAV. “We have yet 
to find out how much consultation 
there will be with Congress or 
with the stakeholders who were 


Associated Press 

The rainwater collection sys¬ 
tem is broken at the environmen¬ 
tal research station on a remote, 
rocky Pacific island off the Cali¬ 
fornia coast. So is a crane used to 
hoist small boats in and out of the 
water. A two-year supply of diesel 
fuel for the power generators is 
almost gone. 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
personnel ordinarily would help 
with such problems. But they 
haven’t been around since the 
partial federal government shut¬ 
down began a month ago, forcing 
researchers with the nonprofit 
Point Blue Conservation Sci¬ 
ence to rely on volunteers to haul 
bottled water and 5-gallon jugs 
of diesel to the Farallon Islands 
National Refuge, about 30 miles 
from San Francisco. 

Still, the scientists are pressing 
on with their long-running study 
of elephant seals during the cru¬ 
cial winter breeding season. They 
tag and monitor the lumbering 
creatures, whose numbers are 


part of putting this together.” 

Veterans groups, as well as 
Democrats and Republicans on 
the House and Senate VA com¬ 
mittees, cited concerns in De¬ 
cember about the VA’s lack of 
collaboration with them as the 
agency writes the new rules. 

Dickinson on Wednesday called 
on congressional staffers to “be 
very aggressive” when challeng¬ 
ing the VA to share information 
and meet its deadlines to imple¬ 
ment the law. The new commu¬ 
nity care program is supposed to 
be established in June. 

“With VA, we hoped they would 
come to us and put forth some 
proposals we could react to,” he 
said. “We really need to get trans¬ 
parency, data and engagement.” 

The three groups believe the VA 
might make the new rules public 
in early February in order to 
gather comments before they’re 
finalized in March. However, the 
VA wouldn’t confirm it. 

VA press secretary Curt 
Cashour said Wilkie was still re¬ 
viewing options and had made no 
final decisions. When he does, he 
will brief lawmakers, Cashour 
said. 

“The Mission Act, which sailed 
through Congress with over¬ 
whelming bipartisan support and 
the strong backing of veterans 
service organizations, gives the 
VA secretary the authority to set 
access standards that provide 
veterans the best and most timely 
care possible — whether at VA or 
with community providers — and 
the department is committed to 
doing just that,” Cashour said. 


recovering after being hunted to 
near-extinction, and study how 
warming oceans could affect 
them. 

“We’ve found some creative so¬ 
lutions, but things will get more 
strained the longer the shutdown 
is continued,” said Pete War- 
zybok, a marine ecologist with 
Point Blue. 

The impasse has delayed, dis¬ 
rupted and now threatens to 
derail environmental research 
projects across the nation — and 
not just those conducted by gov¬ 
ernment agencies. 

Scientists with universities, 
nonprofit organizations and pri¬ 
vate companies say their inability 
to collaborate with federal part¬ 
ners, gain access to federal lands 
and laboratories, and secure fed¬ 
eral funding is jeopardizing their 
work on a vast array of subjects, 
including invasive and endan¬ 
gered species and air and water 
quality. 

Researchers might miss court- 
ordered deadlines for reports 


DAV, PVA and the VFW plan to 
look to President Donald Trump’s 
VA budget request for clues. Typ¬ 
ically, presidents publish budget 
requests for each agency some¬ 
time in February. 

The groups want to ensure 
there’s enough funding allotted 
for the new community care pro¬ 
gram and that the money won’t be 
stripped from VA health care. 

One of the key principles that 
the groups are pushing for is 
to ensure the VA remains the 
coordinator of veterans’ care 
rather than allowing veterans 
unfettered access to the private 
sector, which they believe would 
erode VA resources. 

“How these standards are set, 
how wide an aperture of choice, 
will have a critical impact on the 
costs of the new veterans’ com¬ 
munity care program, and there¬ 
fore — with limited resources 
— whether there’s an impact on 
VA care,” Dickinson said. “This 
is a critical time.” 

One group that has gained in¬ 
fluence in Washington under 
Trump’s administration has dif¬ 
ferent views. Concerned Veterans 
for America, a conservative group 
backed by billionaires Charles 
and David Koch, has pushed for 
an aggressive expansion of veter¬ 
ans’ care to private facilities. Dan 
Caldwell, executive director of 
CVA, foresees a fight in coming 
weeks over the VA-created rules. 

“To be very honest, I think 
there’s going to be some disagree¬ 
ment there,” Caldwell said. 

wentling.nikki@stripes.com 
Twitter: @nikkiwentling 


involving endangered plants or 
animals. Warm-weather field 
studies that must be planned 
months in advance could be de¬ 
layed or canceled. And studies 
that rely on strict monitoring 
or testing schedules could be 
compromised. 

Depending on how long the 
shutdown lasts, the damage 
could range from inconvenient to 
irreparable. 

Scientists with a constant pres¬ 
ence on the Farallones since 
1968 might have to leave if their 
agreement with the govern¬ 
ment isn’t renewed by the end of 
March. Besides opening a gap in 
decades of data collection, their 
absence would leave the islands 
and their wildlife vulnerable to 
trespassers. 

Nobody from the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service was available to 
respond because employees are 
not allowed to work during the 
shutdown, according to voicemail 
messages. 


Partial government shutdown delays, 
disrupts several environmental studies 
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Senator denies claim of affair with soldier 



Associated. Press 

CEDAR FALLS, Iowa — Sen. 
Joni Ernst on Wednesday denied 
allegations leveled by her ex-hus¬ 
band that she had an affair with 
a subordinate while she served 
in the military. The allegation 
stemmed from filings in the bitter 
divorce proceedings. 

The Iowa Republican answered 
questions from reporters about 
that and other allegations at a 
town hall event on the Univer¬ 
sity of Northern Iowa campus in 
Cedar Falls, the Des Moines Reg¬ 
ister reported. 

In the court documents, Ernst’s 
ex-husband, Gail Ernst, accused 
her of having an affair with one 
of her soldiers while she was de¬ 
ployed as a company commander 
in Kuwait and Iraq in 2003. She 
said Wednesday that she cares 
“about all of my soldiers” and that 
the allegation was not true. 

Ernst also accused her ex-hus- 
band in divorce documents of 
having an affair and physically 
assaulting her during an argu¬ 
ment before she was elected to the 
Senate. Gail Ernst denied in court 
documents that he had an affair, 
but the abuse allegations were not 
addressed. 

Joni Ernst said Wednesday at 
the event that she believed the 
court documents would be sealed 
from the public and was caught 
off guard by news reports on the 
allegations. 

In an emotional interview with 
the Register, Ernst said she has 
always been a strong supporter of 
survivors of domestic violence and 
sexual assault. She said people will 
now likely view that work as com¬ 


ing from not just a lawmaker but 
also a survivor of abuse. 

“What I want to remind every¬ 
body is that I’m still the same per¬ 
son I was a week ago,” she said, 
her voice breaking as she sought 
to hold back tears. “The only dif¬ 
ference is that you know more 
about me now than you did a week 
ago.” 

In an interview with Bloomberg 


posted online Wednesday night, 
Ernst also disclosed that she was 
raped by a boyfriend while she was 
a student at Iowa State University 
but didn’t report the assault. She 
told Bloomberg she decided to dis¬ 
close the rape after the court fil¬ 
ings were publicized. 

Ernst said she was in a relation¬ 
ship with a man who was “physi¬ 
cally and sexually abusive.” She 


said he raped her at his home and 
threatened to kill himself if she 
ended the relationship. She de¬ 
clined to name the man. 

In the court documents, the 
senator also said she turned down 
President Donald Trump after in¬ 
terviewing to be his running mate. 
Ernst wrote in an affidavit for her 
divorce proceeding that after 
Trump interviewed her in 2016 


to be his vice president, “I turned 
Candidate Trump down, knowing 
it wasn’t the right thing for me or 
my family.” The filing doesn’t ex¬ 
plicitly say whether Trump asked 
her to join the ticket. 

Ernst called her withdrawal 
from consideration a sacrifice for 
the good of the relationship with 
her husband, a retired Army Air¬ 
borne Ranger who she said wasn’t 
supportive of her fast-rising politi¬ 
cal career. 

“I continued to make sacrifices 
and not soar higher out of concern 
for Gail and our family,” Ernst 
wrote in the affidavit in October. 
“Meanwhile, he hated any suc¬ 
cesses I had and would belittle me 
and get angry any time I achieved 
a goal.” 

The filing and several others 
were made public earlier this 
month, in accordance with court 
rules for Iowa family law cases, 
after Joni and Gail Ernst settled 
their previously contentious di¬ 
vorce. The couple had been mar¬ 
ried 26 years and have one adult 
daughter together. 

Ernst filed the affidavit in ask¬ 
ing the court to reject Gail Ernst’s 
request that she be required to 
make monthly alimony payments. 
She said that she had supported 
him during his military career but 
that he hadn’t returned the favor 
when she entered politics. 

“Although Gail seems to think 
he can live off my salary for the 
rest of his life, he is doing every¬ 
thing he can to destroy me and 
ruin my chances for re-election, 
which would end the gravy train 
he apparently plans to ride,” she 
wrote. 


Ex-girlfriend: Accused Fla. bank 
shooter fascinated with killing 


White supremacist pleads guilty to 
sword killing of black man in NYC 


By Jim Mustian 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK—A white suprem¬ 
acist pleaded guilty Wednesday to 
killing a black man with a sword 
as part of an attack that authori¬ 
ties said was intended to incite a 
race war in the United States. 

James Jackson admitted to fa¬ 
tally stabbing Timothy Caugh- 
man, 66, in March 2017 after 
stalking a number of black men 
in New York City. 

Jackson, who is white, told po¬ 
lice he traveled from Baltimore to 
carry out the attack because New 
York is the media capital of the 
world. He said the slaying was in¬ 
tended to be practice for further 
assaults on black people. 


Caughman, who was remem¬ 
bered as a gentleman and a good 
neighbor, was alone and collect¬ 
ing bottles for recycling when he 
was attacked from behind with a 
sword. He staggered, bleeding, 
into a police station and died at a 
hospital. 

Cyrus Vance, the Manhattan 
district attorney, called the plea 
a landmark conviction, saying it 
marked New York’s first prosecu¬ 
tion under the state’s “murder as 
a crime of terrorism” statute. But 
he warned that it would not “re¬ 
verse the alarming rise of white 
nationalism in America.” 

“This was more than a mur¬ 
der case,” Vance said outside 
the courtroom. “This was a type 
of cruelty that needs to be treat- 



Matthews/AP 


Jackson, 30, faces life in prison 
without parole when he is sen¬ 
tenced Feb. 13 after pleading 
guilty to six counts, including 
murder and a hate crime charge. 

The plea came several weeks 
after Ward ruled that jurors 
would hear Jackson’s detailed 
confession if the case had gone to 
trial. Jackson’s attorneys said he 
pleaded guilty against their ad¬ 
vice, aware he would face a man¬ 
datory life sentence. 


ed with the most serious of our 
laws.” 

Jackson is from Baltimore and 
a veteran who served in Afghani¬ 
stan. Family friends said previ¬ 
ously that the allegations were 
out of line with how he was raised 
in a tolerant and liberal middle- 
class family. 

In a 2017 jailhouse interview 
with the Daily News, Jackson 
said he intended the stabbing as 
“a practice run” in a mission to 


James Jackson confers with 
his lawyer during a hearing in 
criminal court on Wednesday in 
New York. 

deter interracial relationships. 

He said he would rather have 
killed “a young thug” or “a suc¬ 
cessful older black man with 
blondes ... people you see in Mid¬ 
town. These younger guys that put 
white girls on the wrong path.” 


By Terry Spencer 

Associated Press 

SEBRING, Fla. — A former 
prison guard trainee accused of 
fatally shooting five people inside 
a Florida bank branch has long 
been fascinated with the idea 
of killing, but people who could 
have done something about it 
didn’t take his threats seriously, a 
woman who identified herself as 
his former girlfriend told a televi¬ 
sion station. 

Zephen Xaver, 21, “for some 
reason always hated people and 
wanted everybody to die,” Alex 
Gerlach told WSBT-TV in Indiana 
shortly after Wednesday’s massa¬ 
cre in Sebring. “He got kicked out 
of school for having a dream that 
he killed everybody in his class, 
and he’s been threatening this 
for so long, and he’s been having 
dreams about it and everything. 

“Every single person I’ve told 
has not taken it seriously, and it’s 
very unfortunate that it had to 
come to this,” Gerlach said. 

Gerlach told The Washing¬ 
ton Post that Xaver said he pur¬ 
chased a gun last week and “no 
one thought anything of it” be¬ 
cause he had always liked guns. 

Public records and neighbors 
say Xaver and his mother moved 


to Sebring in the fall from Plym¬ 
outh, Ind. 

Investigators said Xaver called 
police from inside the SunTrust 
Bank branch Wednesday, saying 
“I have shot five people.” 

Then he barricaded himself 
inside and, when negotiations 
failed, the SWAT team burst in, 
capturing Xaver and discovering 
the bodies, police said. 

Investigators did not offer a 
possible motive, and a police 
spokesman said he did not know 
if the attack began as a robbery. 
The victims were not immedi¬ 
ately identified. No one else was 
inside the bank. 

“Today’s been a tragic day in 
our community,” Sebring Police 
Chief Karl Hoglund said during 
a Wednesday news conference. 
“We’ve suffered significant loss 
at the hands of a senseless crimi¬ 
nal doing a senseless crime.” 

Florida Department of Correc¬ 
tions records show that Xaver was 
hired as a trainee prison guard at 
Avon Park Correctional Institu¬ 
tion on Nov. 2 and resigned Jan. 
9. No disciplinary issues were 
reported. 

Xaver lived in a nondescript 
pre-fabricated home about 4 
miles from the bank. 
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NY enacts strong new 
protections for abortion 


Iranian TV anchor held 
as witness is released 



Supporters of Marzieh Hashemi, an American-born anchor for 
Iranian state television, demonstrate on Wednesday outside the 
federal courthouse in Washington where Hashemi was to appear 
before a U.S. grand jury. 


By Michael Balsamo 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — An Ameri¬ 
can-born anchorwoman on Ira¬ 
nian state television who was held 
in the U.S. as a material witness 
was released from jail Wednes¬ 
day evening. 

Marzieh Hashemi, 59, was re¬ 
leased from jail in Washington 
after being detained for 10 days, 
according to Abed Ayoub, an at¬ 
torney with the American-Arab 
Anti-Discrimination Committee. 

Hashemi, who works for the 
Press TV network’s English-lan¬ 
guage service, was detained by 
federal agents Jan. 13 in St. Louis, 
Mo., where she had filmed a Black 
Lives Matter documentary after 
visiting relatives in the New Or¬ 
leans area, her son said. She was 
then transported to Washington 
and had remained behind bars 
since then. 

Hashemi appeared at least 
twice before a U.S. District judge 
in Washington, and court papers 
said she would be released imme¬ 
diately after her testimony before 
a grand jury. Court documents 
did not include details on the 
criminal case in which she was 
named a witness. 

Federal law allows judges to 
order witnesses to be detained if 
the government can prove that 
their testimony has extraordi¬ 
nary value for a criminal case 
and that they would be a flight 
risk and unlikely to respond to a 
subpoena. The statute generally 
requires those witnesses to be 
promptly released once they are 
deposed. 

A person familiar with the mat¬ 
ter said Hashemi had fulfilled her 
obligation as a material witness 


and was released. The person 
was not authorized to discuss the 
matter publicly and spoke to The 
Associated Press on condition of 
anonymity. 

Hashemi is a U.S. citizen and 
was born Melanie Franklin. She 
lives in Tehran and comes back 
to the United States about once 
a year to see her family, usually 
scheduling documentary work in 
the U.S., her son said. 

Her son, Hossein Hashemi, 
didn’t immediately respond 
to a call seeking comment on 
Wednesday. 

Press TV issued a statement 
Wednesday saying: “Marzieh 
Hashemi and her family will not 
allow this to be swept under the 
carpet. They still have serious 
grievances and want answers as 
to how this was allowed to happen. 


They want assurances that this 
won’t happen to any Muslim — or 
any other person — ever again.” 

The network said Hashemi 
would remain in Washington for 
a protest Friday. 

Hashemi’s detention comes 
amid heightened tensions be¬ 
tween Iran and the U.S. after 
President Donald Trump with¬ 
drew the United States from a 
nuclear deal. Iran also faces in¬ 
creasing criticism of its own ar¬ 
rests of dual citizens and other 
people with Western ties. 

Earlier Wednesday, dozens of 
activists protested outside the 
federal courthouse in Washing¬ 
ton where Hashemi was sched¬ 
uled to appear before the grand 
jury. They held signs and chant¬ 
ed “Free, free, Marzieh!” and 
“Shame, shame, USA!” 


Associated Press 

ALBANY, N.Y. — New York 
state enacted one of the nation’s 
strongest protections for abortion 
rights Tuesday, a move that state 
leaders say was needed to safe¬ 
guard those rights should the U.S. 
Supreme Court overturn Roe v. 
Wade. 

The Democrat-led Senate and 
Assembly passed the bill Tuesday, 
the 46th anniversary of the Roe 
decision. Democratic Gov. An¬ 
drew Cuomo immediately signed 
it into law. At his side at a hastily 
arranged signing ceremony was 
Sarah Weddington, the Texas at¬ 
torney who successfully argued 
Roe before the nation’s highest 
court. 

“Thank you for what you’ve 
done for women,” she told Cuomo 
and the assembled lawmakers and 
advocates who worked for years to 
pass the bill. 

Known as the Reproductive 


Associated Press 

SALT LAKE CITY — Repub¬ 
lican lawmakers in Utah have 
proposed two bills to restrict abor¬ 
tions, including a ban on the pro¬ 
cedure after 15 weeks that would 
be among the strictest laws in the 
nation. 

The state should bar second- 
trimester procedures that “shock 
the conscience,” said Rep. Cheryl 
Acton, the sponsor of the bill that 
is likely to be challenged in court 
if passed. 

“It’s one thing to be told ‘no’ by 
the courts, and it’s entirely an¬ 
other thing to tell ourselves no be¬ 
cause we lack the will to stand up 
to injustice,” she said. 


Health Act, the measure replaces 
a 1970 state abortion law that was 
passed three years before Roe 
legalized abortion nationwide. It 
codifies many abortion rights laid 
out in Roe and other court rulings, 
including a provision permitting 
late-term abortions when a wom¬ 
an’s health is endangered. 

The previous law, which was in 
conflict with Roe and other subse¬ 
quent abortion rulings, permitted 
abortions after 24 weeks of preg¬ 
nancy only if a woman’s life was 
at risk. 

The new law also authorizes 
physician assistants to perform 
some abortions and moves the 
section of state law dealing with 
abortion from the penal code to 
health statutes. 

Nine other states including Cal¬ 
ifornia, Washington and Oregon 
have already put protections for 
abortion rights in their state stat¬ 
ute, giving them a legal backstop 
should Roe be overturned. 


Utah’s legislative session begins 
Monday. 

Acton said her bill in Utah has 
exemptions for the health of a 
mother and cases of rape or in¬ 
cest. But she’s not sure how the 
measure might fare before the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

Rep. Karianne Lisonbee is re¬ 
introducing a proposal to ban 
abortions based on a diagnosis 
of Down syndrome. She said the 
measure would prevent the “mass 
extermination” of an entire group 
of people. 

“That kind of discrimination 
must end,” she said in a statement. 
The bill won support in the state 
House of Representatives last year 
but failed to pass in the Senate. 


Utah lawmakers propose 
2 bills restricting abortion 


Anti-cancer group seeks Miss, ban on tanning beds for those under 18 


By Emily Wagster Pettus 

Associated Press 

JACKSON, Miss. — Health ad¬ 
vocates gathered in the Mississip¬ 
pi Capitol on Wednesday, asking 
lawmakers to ban people younger 
than 18 from using tanning beds. 

They say teenagers put them¬ 
selves at risk of cancer while tan¬ 
ning for proms or other events. 

The District of Columbia and 
17 states, including Louisiana 
and Texas, have already enacted 
such a ban, according to the Na¬ 
tional Conference of State Leg¬ 
islatures. This will be the fourth 
year for the American Cancer 
Society’s lobbying group, Cancer 
Action Network, to push for one in 
Mississippi. 

Katie Shepherd, 39, a Leakes- 
ville resident, said she started 
using tanning beds in college. 
The mother of three said she 
was diagnosed with melanoma 
in 2014 and thinks there was a 
direct link between the tanning 


beds and her condition. She is 
now cancer-free. 

“I wish with all my heart that 
I had never used a tanning bed 
because being tanned isn’t worth 
your life,” Shepherd said at the 
Capitol. 

Current Mississippi law bans 
the use of tanning beds by anyone 
younger than 14. The law says 
people 14 to 18 must have written 
permission from a parent. 

Several high school and col¬ 
lege students pulled lawmak¬ 
ers aside in the marble hallways 
of the Capitol to lobby for a new 
minimum age of 18. Among them 
was Macken’z Smith, who wore 
the tiara she won when she was 
named Miss University of South¬ 
ern Mississippi. 

Smith said she was diagnosed 
with a genetic form of skin can¬ 
cer when she was 12 and growing 
up in Philadelphia, Miss. She said 
many of her high school class¬ 
mates used tanning beds, but she 
never did because of the fear that 


she would have a recurrence of 
cancer. 

“As a girl in high school, I was 
so, so pale,” Smith said. She said 
some people bullied her and 
called her “Casper.” 

Jeff Fehlis, executive vice 
president of the American Can¬ 
cer Society, said ultraviolet rays 
in tanning beds are particularly 
harmful to teenagers because 
their skin is still developing. He 
estimated that 690 people in Mis¬ 
sissippi will be diagnosed this 
year with melanoma, which he 
called “the deadliest form of skin 
cancer.” 

“Adults who use indoor tan¬ 
ning devices before the age of 35 
— their risk of getting melanoma 
increases by 59 percent,” Fehlis 
said. 

Some Mississippi lawmakers in 
the past have objected to putting 
additional regulations on private 
businesses, including stricter 
rules about who may use tanning 
beds. 


Rogelio V. Solis/AP 

Linzy Rayfield, manager of Sun Gallery Tanning Studio in Ridgeland, 
Miss., stands at a tanning bed on Feb. 19, 2016. Mississippi is 
being urged to ban use of the tanning beds by those under 18. 
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States eye changes to rights of abuse victims 


* 



Photos by Kathy Willens/AP 


Brian Toale, 65, a sexual abuse victim when he was a student in a Long Island Catholic 
school and now an activist, stands in front of Thurgood Marshall Courthouse in New 
York's Foley Square on Wednesday. 


By David Crary 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — In many states across 
the U.S., victims of long-ago child sex- 
abuse have been lobbying for years, often 
in vain, to change statute of limitation laws 
that thwart their quest for justice. This 
year seems sure to produce some break¬ 
throughs, due in part to the midterm elec¬ 
tion results and recent disclosures about 
abuse by Roman Catholic priests. 

New York state is Exhibit A. The Demo¬ 
crats’ takeover of the formerly Republican- 
controlled Senate seems almost certain to 
produce a more victim-friendly policy in 
place of one of the nation’s most restrictive 
laws. 

Prospects are considered good for simi¬ 
lar changes in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey, and the issue will be raised in Penn¬ 
sylvania — which became the epicenter of 
the current abuse crisis in August when 
a grand jury accused some 300 Catholic 
priests of abusing more than 1,000 chil¬ 
dren over seven decades. 

Abuse survivors and their allies are 
once again proposing a two-year window 
for now-adult victims to sue perpetrators 
and institutions over claims that would 
otherwise be barred by time limits. That 
provision was approved by the Pennsylva¬ 
nia House last year but rejected by the top 
Republican in the Senate. 

Nationwide, only a handful of states — in¬ 
cluding California, Minnesota, Delaware 
and Hawaii — have created these “look- 
back windows” enabling victims to file 
civil lawsuits against institutions such as 
churches and youth groups that bore some 
responsibility for the abuse. California’s 
one-year window opened in 2003, leading 
to hundreds of civil actions and more than 
$1 billion in payouts by the Catholic church. 
Activists and legislators in California hope 
to create a new lookback window this year. 

In California, Minnesota and Delaware, 
large payouts prompted several dioceses to 
file for bankruptcy. The Catholic Church, 
the insurance industry and the Boy Scouts 
of America have lobbied vigorously against 
efforts to create lookback windows in other 
states. 

University of Pennsylvania professor 
Marci Hamilton, an expert on statute-of- 
limitations reforms, predicts that more 
states will provide windows despite the 


vociferous lobbying. She says the Pennsyl¬ 
vania grand jury report has changed the 
dynamics of the debate, increasing pres¬ 
sure on lawmakers to take victim-friendly 
actions. 

“Before, people were giving the bishops 
the benefit of the doubt, but this time there 
was outrage,” said Hamilton, the CEO of 
Child USA, a think tank focused on prevent¬ 
ing child abuse. “Politicians now under¬ 
stand that people are behind the victims.” 

In New York, victim advocacy groups 
and their allies in the Legislature have 
tried for a dozen years to loosen the statute 
of limitations. 

Last year, the legislature’s Democratic- 
controlled lower chamber overwhelmingly 
approved the long-stymied Child Victims 
Act, which would extend the time frames 
for pursuing civil and criminal cases in the 
future and create a one-year window allow¬ 
ing victims to sue over past abuse claims. 
Senate Republicans blocked the bill from 
getting a vote and suggested alternatives 
that lacked the lookback window. 

In November, Democrats gained control 
of the Senate, and the measure is now ex¬ 


pected to pass with the window included. 
Democratic Gov. Andrew Cuomo says he’ll 
include the act in the state budget, due in 
April, if a separate measure doesn’t pass 
before then. 

Among those pleased by the change is 
Brian Toale, 65, who has written about 
being abused in the 1970s by the adult ad¬ 
viser to the radio club at his Catholic high 
school on Long Island. 

Toale, who lives in New York City, un¬ 
derwent years of therapy and still par¬ 
ticipates in a weekly 12-step program 
with other abuse victims, including some 
who still don’t speak publicly about their 
experience. 

Toale is unsure whether the Child Vic¬ 
tims Act would bring him any compensa¬ 
tion or formal apology from the Catholic 
diocese and religious order that had juris¬ 
diction over his high school. But he hopes 
that enactment would encourage more vic¬ 
tims to come forward. 

“When people do tell their stories and ex¬ 
pose their abuser, it’s so helpful,” he said. 

The New York Catholic Conference, 
which represents the state’s bishops, has 



Toale holds a copy of his yearbook photo 
from around the time he was abused in 
New York. 


lobbied vigorously against the lookback 
window in the past, arguing that it would 
“force institutions to defend alleged con¬ 
duct decades ago about which they have no 
knowledge.” 

However, Catholic Conference spokes¬ 
man Dennis Poust said Wednesday that 
the church would drop its opposition to 
a bill containing a lookback window if it 
were assured that public entities, includ¬ 
ing schools, also became targets for retro¬ 
active claims. 

Cardinal Timothy Dolan, the archbishop 
of New York, says the church is meeting its 
obligations to victims through a compen¬ 
sation program launched in 2016 that has 
paid out more than $200 million to more 
than 1,000 individuals. 

“It insures fair and reasonable compen¬ 
sation; and prevents the real possibility 

— as has happened elsewhere — of bank¬ 
rupting both public and private organiza¬ 
tions, including churches, that provide 
essential services in education, charity 
and health care,” Dolan wrote in a recent 
newspaper column. 

Similar compensation programs are 
being set up in Pennsylvania and New Jer¬ 
sey, but victim advocates say the programs 

— unlike civil lawsuits — fail to ensure 
that there is accountability and full disclo¬ 
sure on the church’s part. 

“The right thing to do is come clean, 
open the books and know sunlight is the 
best disinfectant,” said Michael Polenberg, 
of Safe Horizon, a New York City nonprofit 
serving victims of sexual abuse and do¬ 
mestic violence. 


Kansas lawmakers will weigh 
bill to end daylight saving time 


Choreographer, ex-coach deny 
saying student’s skin ‘too dark’ 


By Jonathan Shopman 

The Wichita (Kan.) Eagle 

TOPEKA, Kan. — Imagine no longer “fall¬ 
ing back” or “springing ahead.” Imagine a 
world where you don’t have to figure out how 
to set your microwave or dashboard clock. 

If you live in Kansas, imagine it’s a day that 
may be closer than you think. 

A bill before state lawmakers would exempt 
Kansas from daylight saving time. Beginning 
after 2 a.m. on Nov. 3, 2019, there would be 
no more clock-turning twice a year. The state 
would remain on standard time. 

Rep. Kristey Williams, an Augusta Repub¬ 
lican, said she decided to introduce the bill 
after hearing from constituents. 

“I think they don’t like switching back and 
forth. That’s the tough spot, going back and 
forth,” Williams said. 

The Sedgwick County Commission, which 
represents the state’s second-most populous 


county, has also officially adopted elimina¬ 
tion of daylight saving time as a legislative 
priority. 

David Dennis, a Sedgwick County commis¬ 
sioner, pointed out that despite its name, the 
amount of daylight remains constant. 

“We really don’t save any daylight whatso¬ 
ever,” Dennis said. 

Advocates say it is more than a matter of 
personal convenience. They cite evidence 
that the twice-yearly time shift is costly and 
a possible health hazard. Studies in the New 
England Journal of Medicine and the Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Cardiology report increased 
hospital admissions for heart attacks on the 
Monday after time shifts. 

Chumra, a Washington economics and 
analytics firm, estimates that health issues, 
workplace accidents and “cyberloafing” im¬ 
mediately following time changes cost busi¬ 
nesses $430 million a year. 


Associated Press 

KANSAS CITY, Mo. — A former 
coach and a choreographer for a high 
school dance team in Kansas are de¬ 
nying allegations that they prevented 
a black student from performing dur¬ 
ing an event because her skin was “too 
dark” and clashed with the costumes. 

Former student Camille Sturdivant 
leveled the accusations in a lawsuit 
against the Blue Valley School District, 
saying she faced racial discrimination 
and was ostracized after complaining 
about how she was treated before grad¬ 
uating in 2018. 

Choreographer Kevin Murakami, 
who isn’t named in the lawsuit, released 
a statement Tuesday denying the alle¬ 
gations, saying he treated all dancers 
with respect. 

“I never even referenced the color of 
her skin. This is made up, and it’s ab¬ 


solute nonsense,” Murakami said, not¬ 
ing that he was gay and half Japanese, 
and has experienced racism. “I was 
raised to be open and to appreciate all 
races, genders, sexual orientations and 
cultures.” 

Murakami’s statement didn’t address 
allegations that he and the team’s for¬ 
mer coach, Carley Fine, exchanged 
racist text messages about Sturdivant 
after she was named to the University 
of Missouri dance team. Fine was fired 
a day after the high school’s principal 
became aware of the messages, ac¬ 
cording to the lawsuit and the school 
district. 

Fine released a statement to WDAF- 
TV calling the accusations “false and/ 
or misleading.” She said her lawyers 
told her not to comment further but she 
looked forward to defending herself in 
court. 
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Big brand names on board 
with 'the milkman model' 



Para RaCKLEY, TERRACYCLE/via AP 


This Clorox stainless steel wipe container is designed for use with 
Loop, a new platform that doesn’t use disposable containers for 
products. Instead, those products would be delivered in reusable 
containers that will be picked up at your door, washed and refilled. 


By Katherine Roth 

Associated Press 

A new shopping platform an¬ 
nounced Thursday at the World 
Economic Forum aims to change 
the way we buy many brand- 
name products. 

Loop, as the platform is called, 
would do away with dispos¬ 
able containers for things like 
shampoo and laundry detergent 
from some of the world’s biggest 
manufacturers. Instead, those 
goods will be delivered in sleek, 
reusable containers that will be 
picked up at your door, washed 
and refilled. 

“Loop is about the future of 
consumption. And one of the te¬ 
nets is that garbage shouldn’t 
exist,” says Tom Szaky, CEO of 
the Trenton, N.J.-based interna¬ 
tional recycling company Terra- 
Cycle, which is behind Loop. 

“Removing plastics from the 
ocean is not enough. We need to 
get at the whole idea of dispos¬ 
ability and single-use items,” says 
Szaky. “We’re going back to the 
milkman model of the 1950s. You 
buy the milk but the milk com¬ 
pany owns the bottle, which you 
leave in the milk box to be picked 
up when you’re done with it.” 

Companies partnering with 
Loop include Nestle, Procter & 
Gamble, PepsiCo and other top 
brands. 

“Our goal is that by 2030, all 
of our packaging will be reus¬ 
able or recyclable,” says Virginie 
Helias, vice president and chief 
sustainability officer at Procter 
& Gamble. Loop, she said, “is 
a very new idea and somewhat 


risky because no one has tried it. 
But the response has been very 
positive, and we’ve selected 10 of 
our brands to be a part of the pilot 
project, with a plan to add more 
later pending positive results.” 

Pantene shampoo, for instance, 
“will come in a beautifully deco¬ 
rated, lightweight-aluminum 
pump container,” Helias says. 
“Tide in the U.S. will come in a 
stainless-steel bottle with a dura¬ 
ble twist cap. Cascade will come 
in ultra-durable packaging. Crest 
mouthwash will come in a glass 
bottle. The idea is ultra-durabil¬ 
ity, convenience and also ultra- 
luxurious packaging.” 

Haagen-Dazs Ice Cream, a 
Nestle product, will be delivered 
in a posh, double-walled, stain¬ 
less-steel tub designed to keep ice 
cream cold longer. 

And instead of adding dirty 
disposable diapers to landfills, 
soiled diapers can, starting only 
in the Paris area, be placed in 
sleek, durable diaper containers. 
When a container is filled, Loop 
will pick it up and deliver a clean, 
empty one. New technology al¬ 
lows Loop to process and recycle 
the dirty diapers, something Ter- 
raCycle has already started doing 
in Amsterdam. 

“We have only one planet, and 
we have to take care of it for the 
long term,” says Laurent Freixe, 
CEO of the Americas Region of 
Nestle, which hopes to do away 
with all its non-recyclable pack¬ 
aging by 2025. “We want to strive 
for Zero Waste at both the pro¬ 
duction and consumption level. 
Loop is so innovative that we felt 


we had to be a part of it and learn 
from it.” 

The rise of the “Zero Waste” 
movement and concern about the 
environment has led many busi¬ 
nesses to try to reduce packaging 
and single-use containers. Loop 
is unusual in its international 
scope and the size of the compa¬ 
nies participating. 

Initially, Loop will offer about 
300 products, with plans to add 
to the list later. According to Ter- 
raCycle, partners include Procter 
& Gamble, PepsiCo, Nestle, Uni¬ 
lever, Mars Petcare, The Clorox 
Co., The Body Shop, Coca-Cola, 
Mondelez International, Dan¬ 
one, Jacobs Douwe Egberts, BIC, 
Nature’s Path, Thousand Fell, 
Greenhouse, Grilliance, Pre¬ 
serve, Carrefour, UPS and the 
sustainable-resource manage¬ 
ment company Suez. 

Greenpeace, which has criti¬ 
cized many big manufacturers 
for creating much of the plas¬ 
tic waste polluting the world’s 
oceans, joined in a panel about 
sustainable consumption at which 
Loop was announced in Davos, 
Switzerland, on Thursday. Jenni¬ 
fer Morgan, international execu¬ 
tive director of Greenpeace, said 
beforehand, “While Greenpeace 
welcomes the aim of the Loop Al¬ 
liance to move away from throw¬ 
away culture and disposability 
... what the platform will mean 
for the environment depends on 
whether corporations worldwide 
are actually ready to change their 
business models, or if this effort 
just becomes a distracting side 
project to generate positive PR.” 


Loop is slated to launch this 
spring in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and also in 
Paris and some of its suburbs. 
Shoppers will be able to buy 
Zero-Waste products from the 


Loop website to be delivered to 
their homes in specially designed 
shipping totes, and, eventually, 
at participating retailers, such 
as Carrefour grocery stores in 
Paris. 


Analysis: Falling home sales not helping middle-class buyers 


By Josh Boak 

Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — When home sales 
weaken, prices typically do, too, and buy¬ 
ers benefit. 

Not quite this time. Home purchases in 
many areas of the country have dipped, and 
price gains have slowed. Yet a rising num¬ 
ber of middle-class Americans are finding 
that home ownership is unaffordable. 

Why? Mortgage rates are up after years 
near historic lows. Price increases have 
been outrunning paychecks. And at a tar¬ 
get price families with a median income 
could afford, fewer homes are for sale. 

In the past year, the availability of homes 
that a middle-class family could buy has 
declined in 86 percent of the largest metro 
areas, according to an analysis of 49 cities 
released Wednesday by the real estate bro¬ 
kerage Redfin. 

That figure assumes a 20 percent down 
payment. If a buyer can put only 10 percent 
down — common among first-timers — the 
number of affordable listings fell in 94 per¬ 
cent of those metro areas, Redfin found. 

“Housing prices went up so much in 2017 
and the first half of 2018 that we reached a 
point where buyers just couldn’t pay these 
high prices,” said Daryl Fairweather, chief 
economist at Redfin. 

The effect of those unsustainable price 
gains is evident in the slumping year-end 



Matt Rourke/AP 


Home sales in many areas of the country 
have dipped, and price gains have slowed. 
Yet many middle-class Americans have 
been priced out of their home markets. 


sales totals tracked by the National Associ¬ 
ation of Realtors. Sales tumbled 3.1 percent 
last year to 5.34 million, the fewest since 
2015, the Realtors reported Tuesday. 

The strong economy offered little sup¬ 
port to would-be buyers because mortgage 
rates climbed for much of last year, making 
purchases costlier. Though more homes are 
on the market compared with 2017, they’re 


increasingly clustered in price ranges that 
only the affluent or wealthy can afford. 

The Redfin analysis found that on av¬ 
erage, 55 percent of homes listed for sale 
were affordable with a 10 percent down 
payment. That was a drop from 60 percent 
in 2017. A higher 20 percent down payment 
would make monthly payments more man¬ 
ageable, but loan data suggest that a grow¬ 
ing number of first-time buyers can’t put 
down 20 percent. 

The squeeze goes well beyond the famous¬ 
ly high-priced home markets of San Fran¬ 
cisco, Seattle and New York. In metro areas 
long known for affordable home values — 
Milwaukee; Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh; 
St. Louis; Phoenix and others — the num¬ 
ber of homes for sale that a household with 
a median income could afford has slipped. 
The trend poses a major risk for many 
Americans: Household equity is the prin¬ 
cipal source of wealth for middle-class 
households; without it, many would strug¬ 
gle to build much wealth at all. The median 
net worth of an American homeowner is 
$231,400, according to the Federal Re¬ 
serve. That is more than 44 times the me¬ 
dian net worth of renters. The median net 
worth of homeowners surged by an infla¬ 
tion-adjusted 15 percent from 2013 to 2016, 
according to the Fed, while renters actu¬ 
ally became poorer over that time. 

Home affordability has been worsen¬ 
ing since the real estate market bottomed 


out in 2012. The recovery in home values 
has easily surpassed gains in typical pay- 
checks. This made many existing hom¬ 
eowners better off—though not enough to 
necessarily move up to costlier homes. And 
their decision to stay put has compounded 
the shortage of homes for sale. 

In the Dallas area, just 55 percent of the 
listings are affordable for median-income 
families with 10 percent down payments. 
That’s a decline from 59 percent in 2017. 

Cathy Mitchell, a real estate broker in 
the Dallas area, said it’s “really tough” to 
find starter homes for $150,000 or less. 
Mitchell said some builders are begin¬ 
ning to shift their focus away from luxury 
properties to more affordable homes. But 
she said she thinks any such trend will be 
gradual. 

Nationally, home values have climbed 44 
percent on average since 2012 but incomes 
only about 15 percent, according to Ten- 
dayi Kapfidze, chief economist at the on¬ 
line loan broker LendingTree. 

“Ultimately, incomes are the anchor or 
the gravitational field on prices,” Kapfidze 
said. 

If the housing market is to acceler¬ 
ate again, he added, incomes will need 
to start rising faster than home values or 
home values must decline. The slowdown 
in price increases should eventually boost 
the supply of homes for sale, though, Kap¬ 
fidze said. 
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Report signals 
acceleration in 
automated jobs 


By Matt O’Brien 

Associated. Press 

Robots aren’t replacing every¬ 
one, but a quarter of U.S. jobs will 
be severely disrupted as artificial 
intelligence accelerates the auto¬ 
mation of existing work, accord¬ 
ing to a new Brookings Institution 
report. 

The report, published Thurs¬ 
day, says roughly 36 million 
Americans hold jobs with “high 
exposure” to automation—mean¬ 
ing at least 70 percent of their 
tasks could soon be performed 
by machines using current tech¬ 
nology. Among those most likely 
to be affected are cooks, waiters 
and others in food services; short- 
haul truck drivers; and clerical 
office workers. 

“That population is going to 
need to upskill, reskill or change 
jobs fast,” said Mark Muro, a se¬ 
nior fellow at Brookings and lead 
author of the report. 

Muro said the timeline for the 
changes could be “a few years or 
it could be two decades.” But it’s 
likely that automation will hap¬ 
pen more swiftly during the next 
economic downturn. Businesses 
are typically eager to implement 
cost-cutting technology as they 
lay off workers. 

Some economic studies have 
found similar shifts toward auto¬ 
mating production happened in 
the early part of previous reces¬ 
sions — and may have contributed 
to the “jobless recovery” that fol¬ 
lowed the 2008 financial crisis. 

But with new advances in ar¬ 
tificial intelligence, it’s not just 
industrial and warehouse ro¬ 
bots that will alter the American 
workforce. Self-checkout kiosks 
and computerized hotel concierg¬ 
es will do their part. 

Most jobs will change somewhat 
as machines take over routine 
tasks, but a majority of U.S. work¬ 
ers will be able to adapt to that 
shift without being displaced. 

The changes will hit hardest in 
smaller cities, especially those in 
the heartland and Rust Belt and in 


states like Indiana and Kentucky, 
according to the report by the 
Washington think tank. They will 
also disproportionately affect the 
younger workers who dominate 
food services and other industries 
at highest risk for automation. 

Some chain restaurants have 
already shifted to self-ordering 
machines; a handful have ex¬ 
perimented with robot-assisted 
kitchens. 

Google this year is piloting the 
use of its digital voice assistant at 
hotel lobbies to instantly interpret 
conversations across a few dozen 
languages. Autonomous vehicles 
could replace short-haul deliv¬ 
ery drivers. Walmart and other 
retailers are preparing to open 
cashier-less stores powered by 
in-store sensors or cameras with 
facial recognition technology. 

“Restaurants will be able to get 
along with significantly reduced 
workforces,” Muro said. “In the 
hotel industry, instead of five 
people manning a desk to greet 
people, there’s one and people ba¬ 
sically serve themselves.” 

Many economists find that 
automation has an overall posi¬ 
tive effect on the labor market, 
said Matias Cortes, an assistant 
professor at York University in 
Toronto who was not involved 
with the Brookings report. It 
can create economic growth, re¬ 
duce prices and increase demand 
while also creating new jobs that 
make up for those that disappear. 

But Cortes said there’s no 
doubt there are “clear winners 
and losers.” In the recent past, 
those hardest hit were men with 
low levels of education who domi¬ 
nated manufacturing and other 
blue-collar jobs, and women with 
intermediate levels of education 
who dominated clerical and ad¬ 
ministrative positions. 

In the future, the class of work¬ 
ers affected by automation could 
grow as machines become more 
intelligent. 



Jeff EuciNs/Starship Technologies 

Georgia Mason University in Fairfax, Va., has received a fleet of 25 delivery robots. 


Va. university’s dining plan offers 
on-demand food delivery by robot 


By Peter Holley 

The Washington Post 

At most universities, meal plans allow college stu¬ 
dents to take advantage of on-campus cafeterias or 
chow down at local restaurants. 

Now, thousands of students at George Mason Uni¬ 
versity in Fairfax, Va., will have another dining op¬ 
tion at their disposal: on-demand food delivery via 
an autonomous robot on wheels. 

The school has received a fleet of 25 delivery 
robots that can haul up to 20 pounds each as they 
roll across campus at 10 miles per hour, according 
to Starship Technologies, the Estonia-based robot¬ 
ics company that created the delivery vehicles. The 
company — which claims its robots can make deliv¬ 
eries in 15 minutes or less — says the school is the 
first campus in the country to incorporate robots 
into its student dining plan and it has the largest 
fleet of delivery roots on any university campus. 

The cost per delivery is $1.99. 

“Students and teachers have little free time as it 
is, so there is a convenience for them to have their 
food, groceries and packages delivered to them,” 
said Ryan Tuohy, Starship Technology’s senior vice 
president of business development. “Our goal is to 
make life easier, whether that means skipping the 
line, eating lunch on the lawn rather than in the 
cafe, or finding the time to eat better when studying 
for exams. 

“Commuters can even meet the robot on their way 
into class,” he added. 

Robots delivering food are becoming more com¬ 
mon on college campuses. This month, students at 


University of the Pacific in Stockton, Calif., began 
ordering snacks and beverages for the first time 
from a bright-colored roving robot on wheels known 
as the “Snackbot.” At UC Berkeley, a food delivery 
company called Kiwi launched its robots on cam¬ 
pus last year — before going viral after one notable 
mishap. 

Starship Technology’s app allows George Mason 
students to order food from places such as Blaze 
Pizza, Starbucks and Dunkin’ Donuts, as well as a 
grocery store, though the list of options is supposed to 
increase in the coming weeks, according to organiz¬ 
ers. Once an order has been placed, users drop a pin 
where they want their delivery to be sent. The robot’s 
progress can be monitored using an interactive map. 

Once the machine arrives, users receive an alert, 
allowing them to unlock the robot using the app. 

To navigate the campus, robots rely on artificial 
intelligence, ultrasonic sensors and nine cameras. 
Two-way audio on board allows users to communi¬ 
cate with “human teleoperators” who monitor the ro¬ 
bots from afar and can take over the machine at any 
moment, according to VentureBeat. The robots can 
cross streets, climb curbs, navigate around obstacles 
and operate in rain and snow, the company said. 

To launch the delivery program, Starship Tech¬ 
nologies partnered with Sodexo, a company that 
manages dining on George Mason’s campus. Jeff 
McKinley, Sodexo district manager for George 
Mason University, said the delivery robots are “at 
the forefront of changing trends.” 

“While that excitement is certainly a plus, we be¬ 
lieve the program as a whole absolutely has staying 
power,” McKinley said. 


Amazon tests wheeled delivery robots in Wash. 


The Seattle Times 

Amazon is testing a wheeled robotic 
delivery vehicle in a Snohomish County, 
Wash., neighborhood, the company said 
Wednesday. 

Amazon Scout, a six-wheeled, cooler¬ 
sized electric vehicle, resembles other new 
approaches to last-mile delivery from com¬ 
petitors such as Starship Technologies. 

Sean Scott, an Amazon executive in 
charge of Scout, said in a blog post that the 
vehicles were developed at the company’s 
Seattle research and development lab, 


“ensuring the devices can safely and effi¬ 
ciently navigate around pets, pedestrians 
and anything else in their path.” 

The Snohomish County test involves six 
Scout vehicles crawling the sidewalks dur¬ 
ing daylight hours with the assistance of 
an Amazon employee, though the company 
eventually intends for the vehicles to “au¬ 
tonomously follow their delivery route,” 
Scott wrote. 

That said, it’s not clear whether the de¬ 
livery systems can complete their deliver¬ 
ies without human intervention. A video 


released with Amazon’s announcement 
shows a customer walking out of her home 
to the sidewalk to retrieve a package from 
the vehicle. 

Amazon has some 21 Seattle job open¬ 
ings listed in relation to the Scout system, 
including experts in computer vision, ro¬ 
botics and software engineering. 

“Join us on our mission to build a highly 
scalable mission-critical robotics system 
that will transform our customers’ experi¬ 
ences in ways we can’t even imagine yet,” 
reads one job description. 



Amazon/AP 


A self-driving delivery robot that Amazon 
is calling Scout is being tested for home 
deliveries in Snohomish County, Wash. 
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WORLD 


Venezuela, US locked in 
tense election standoff 



Fernando Llano/AP 


Anti-government protesters hold their hands up during the symbolic 
swearing-in of Juan Guaido during a rally demanding President 
Nicolas Maduro’s resignation in Caracas, Venezuela, on Wednesday 


By Mariana Zuniga, 
Anthony Faiola 

AND RACHELLE KRYGIER 

The Washington Post 

CARACAS, Venezuela — The 
United States and Venezuela were 
locked in a tense international 
standoff Thursday as the Trump 
administration kept its embassy 
staff in the country despite an 
official order to eject them and 
Russia demanded that the Ameri¬ 
cans cease “intervention” in the 
teetering, oil-rich nation. 

Moscow and Beijing have 
propped up the socialist South 
American state for years, in¬ 
vesting billions through loans 
and energy deals and setting up 
what is now a dramatic global 
power play over Venezuela’s fu¬ 
ture. On Wednesday, Washington 
recognized Juan Guaido, head 
of the U.S.-backed opposition, 
as the rightful leader of Venezu¬ 
ela, describing President Nicolas 
Maduro — a former union leader 
and bus driver accused of turning 
Venezuela into a narco-state — as 
a usurper. 

The move prompted Maduro 
on Wednesday to break ties with 
Washington and order U.S. dip¬ 
lomats out of the country by this 
weekend. Arguing that Maduro 
had won re-election last year 
through fraud and is no longer 
Venezuela’s rightful ruler, Sec¬ 
retary of State Mike Pompeo 
rejected Maduro’s order and in¬ 
dicated that U.S. personnel would 
not budge. 

On Thursday, the scene outside 
the U.S. Embassy in Caracas, 
normally abuzz with visa appli¬ 
cants, was eerily quiet, with em¬ 
bassy guards firmly preventing 
most access. The embassy issued 
a bulletin calling on staff to keep 
their children home from school, 
confine themselves to two neigh¬ 
borhoods in the capital and avoid 
any public demonstrations. 

The embassy said it would re¬ 
main open for U.S. citizens need¬ 
ing “emergency services” but 
canceled most visa appointments 
for Venezuelans. People leav¬ 
ing the embassy early Thursday 
said the situation inside appeared 


normal. 

Yet the Trump administration’s 
decision to keep the embassy open 
in defiance of Maduro amounted 
a risky gambit. Collective pres¬ 
sure from the United States and 
a host of regional nations includ¬ 
ing Brazil, Argentina and Colom¬ 
bia to force Maduro out has given 
new lift to the opposition, which 
brought hundreds of thousands 
of protesters into the streets this 
week. 

The domestic and international 
campaigns have severely weak¬ 
ened Maduro, presenting him 
with the most serious challenge 
to his rule since he took office in 
2013 following the death of his 
mentor, leftist firebrand Hugo 
Chavez. 

Yet the decision by Washington 
to defy Maduro and keep U.S. Em¬ 
bassy staff in Caracas effectively 
turned them into pawns in what 
is now an unpredictable interna¬ 
tional crisis. It is happening at a 
time when Guaido, the new lead¬ 
er of the opposition-controlled 
National Assembly, is challenging 
the government’s deadly security 
apparatus by declaring himself 
interim president. 

“This highlights the enormous 
risks of having parallel govern¬ 
ments,” said Michael Shifter, 
president of the Inter-American 
Dialogue, a Washington-based 


think tank. “The situation has 
put the U.S. and the embassy 
staff in a very difficult position. 
If the diplomats do not leave, they 
could face considerable danger. 
Yes, it could get ugly. And yet, if 
they do leave, that would deflate 
Guaido.” 

“Normally in poor sectors, 
there are protests asking for 
basic services like water or gas, 
but what we’re seeing now is that 
they’re coming out to back the op¬ 
position’s agenda and urge Madu¬ 
ro to resign,” said Marco Antonio 
Ponce, head of the observatory. 
“The escalation of violence and 
the military and police presence 
across Caracas and interior cities 
is evident.” 

Venezuela’s strategic impor¬ 
tance as a nation harboring the 
world’s largest oil reserves and 
as a socialist ally of Russia, China 
and Cuba gave the crisis here an 
immediate global dynamic. 

Russia, the source of billions 
of dollars in loans to Venezuela, 
insisted that Maduro remains 
the legitimate president and 
slammed the U.S. approach. Rus¬ 
sian officials and pro-Kremlin 
lawmakers said that Venezuela 
— after Iraq, Libya, Ukraine and 
Syria — was becoming the latest 
victim of global U.S. efforts to fo¬ 
ment regime change in violation 
of international norms. 


Congo’s new president sworn into office 


Associated Press 

KINSHASA, Congo — New 
Congolese President Felix Tsh- 
isekedi made news as soon as he 
was sworn into office on Thurs¬ 
day by announcing he would re¬ 
lease all political prisoners and 
by praising his father, the late 
opposition icon Etienne, calling 
him “president” to cheers from 
the crowd. 

The 55-year-old Tshisekedi’s 
inauguration marked the Central 
African nation’s first peaceful 
transfer of power since indepen¬ 


dence nearly 60 years ago. 

He takes over from Joseph 
Kabila, who led the country since 
2001. Kabila quietly watched 
from behind his mirrored sun¬ 
glasses the extraordinary scene 
of an opposition leader becoming 
president. 

Questions remain about the 
disputed Dec. 30 election, but 
Congolese largely have accepted 
Tshisekedi’s win in the interest 
of peace. The new president ap¬ 
pealed for tolerance, calling na¬ 
tional reconciliation “one of our 


priorities.” 

Just one African head of state, 
Kenyan President Uhuru Kenyat- 
ta, was seen at the ceremony after 
the African Union and the inter¬ 
national community expressed 
reservations over alleged election 
fraud that brought Tshisekedi to 
power. The United States and oth¬ 
ers this week have said they will 
work with the new leader but did 
not offer congratulations. 

Congo will not be a nation of 
“division, hate or tribalism,” the 
new president declared. 


European divisions 
on display in Davos 


By Pan Pylas 

AND JAMEY KEATEN 
Associated Press 

DAVOS, Switzerland — Eu¬ 
rope’s divisions were on display 
Thursday at the World Economic 
Forum in the Swiss ski resort of 
Davos, with key leaders arguing 
over the region’s big issues, from 
Brexit to the Italian populist gov¬ 
ernment’s tough approach to the 
European Union. 

Dutch Prime Minister Mark 
Rutte was particularly pointed, 
warning of divisions in the Eu¬ 
ropean Union beyond Brexit: 
between the generally richer 
countries in the north and the 
poorer south centered on an array 
of issues including Italy’s stand 
against the single currency bloc’s 
debt rules. 

The Italian government has 
decided to ramp up spending 
far beyond EU expectations and 
only backed off slightly after the 
EU threatened legal action. Con¬ 
cerns remain that the Italian 
government’s spending plans will 
add to Italy’s huge debt load and 
potentially rekindle financial jit¬ 
ters that have been dormant since 
2015 when Greece was bailed out 
for a final time. 

Speaking at the gathering of 
political and business elites, 
Rutte said people in his country 
are asking him why the Nether¬ 
lands is implementing measures 
to abide by the budget rules when 
others like Italy are not. The dis¬ 
pute, he said, is “creating distrust 
between north and south.” 

The prime minister of Poland, 
which has had run-ins with the 


EU over its moves to overhaul the 
judiciary, replied that Italy is not 
being treated in the same man¬ 
ner as France. France’s relatively 
high deficit over the past few 
years was widely seen as being 
tolerated by the EU. 

The EU, he insisted, “should 
apply the same standards for dif¬ 
ferent member states.” 

Tensions have grown between 
Italy and France in recent days 
over issues including how to han¬ 
dle migrants traveling to Europe 
by boat. Italy’s interior minister, 
the head of one of two populist 
and euroskeptic parties leading 
the country, this month called 
French leader Emmanuel Ma¬ 
cron, who is unabashedly pro-EU, 
“a terrible president. 

The diplomatic spats are an 
unwelcome backdrop for the EU, 
which is due to lose key member 
Britain this year. British Prime 
Minister Theresa May saw her 
Brexit deal voted down by parlia¬ 
ment and is struggling to find a 
solution. That is raising the pos¬ 
sibility that Britain might fall 
out of the EU without a deal on 
March 29, which could have huge 
repercussions for the economy 
as tariffs and border checks are 
re-established. 

Bank of England Governor 
Mark Carney said in Davos that 
British banks are financially 
strong enough to survive such 
a scenario. But he warned that 
ports and borders will face many 
logistical problems. 

Businesses, he said, are “doing 
what they can but in many cases, 
they can’t do it.” 
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Indonesian politician jailed for blasphemy freed 


By Stephen Wright 

AND NlNIEK KARMINI 

Associated. Press 

JAKARTA, Indonesia — A 
polarizing Christian politician 
whose campaign comments ig¬ 
nited the largest protests in years 
in Muslim-majority Indonesia 
was freed Thursday after serv¬ 
ing nearly two years in prison for 
blasphemy. 

Basuki “Ahok” Tjahaja Pur- 
nama, the former governor of Ja¬ 
karta, left a paramilitary police 
prison outside the capital early 
Thursday with members of his 
family, said his spokesman, Sakti 
Budiono, avoiding waiting sup¬ 
porters and media. 

In 2016, Purnama made light¬ 
hearted campaign trail com¬ 
ments that voters shouldn’t heed 
his detractors who said the Quran 
prohibits Muslims from being led 
by Christians. Hard-liners seized 


on the remarks as blasphemy, 
triggering protests that brought 
hundreds of thousands of white- 
robed Muslims to the center of 
Jakarta. 

He was defeated in an election 
by a rival aligned with the pro¬ 
testers, and sentenced to prison 
in May 2017 for blaspheming the 
Quran. Rights groups said the 
sentence highlighted why the eas¬ 
ily abused blasphemy law should 
be repealed. 

Days before being freed, Pur¬ 
nama posted online that he didn’t 
want supporters to make a fuss 
about his release and apolo¬ 
gized to Jakarta civil servants, 
including “even my haters” that 
he’d offended by being rude and 
arrogant. 

The movement against Purna¬ 
ma, an ally of President Joko Wido- 
do, brought fringe Islamic groups 
into the political mainstream and 


rattled the government, highlight¬ 
ing the mingling of religion with 
politics in Indonesia, the world’s 
third-largest democracy. 

Widodo subsequently chose a 
conservative cleric as his running 
mate for April’s presidential elec¬ 
tion, hoping to deflect attacks that 
he is insufficiently Islamic. Last 
week he announced the release of 
a radical cleric linked to the Bali 
bombers and other extremists, 
but back-tracked within days as 
local and international criticism 
grew. 

Widodo told reporters on 
Wednesday that Purnama, who 
was his deputy governor before 
he was elected president in 2014, 
had “gone through a legal pro¬ 
cess” and he currently had no 
plans to meet him. 

It’s unclear if Purnama will re¬ 
turn to politics. 



Achmad Ibrahim/AP 


Supporters of former Jakarta Gov. Basuki “Ahok” Tjahaja Purnama 
celebrate his release from prison Thursday in Jakarta, Indonesia. 


Court orders Italy to pay damages to Knox 


By Colleen Barry 

Associated Press 

MILAN — Europe’s human rights court on 
Thursday ordered Italy to pay Amanda Knox 
financial damages for police failure to provide 
legal assistance and a translator during a long 
night of questioning following the Nov. 1,2007, 
murder of her British roommate. 

But the court said there was insufficient ev¬ 
idence to support claims of psychological and 
physical mistreatment at the hands of police. 

The European Human Rights Court in 
Strasbourg, France, said in its ruling that 
Italy hadn’t succeeded in proving that “the 
restriction of Ms. Knox’s access to a lawyer... 
had not irreparably undermined the fairness 
of the proceedings as a whole.” 

It ordered that Italy must pay Knox $20,000 
in damages, costs and expenses. 

“Ms. Knox had been particularly vulner¬ 
able, being a foreign young woman, 20 at the 
time, not having been in Italy for very long and 
not being fluent in Italian,” the court noted. 

After more than seven years of legal battles 
and flip-flop decisions, Knox, now 31, was 


definitively acquitted of Meredith Kercher’s 
murder by Italy’s highest court in March 
2015, but a damaging conviction for falsely 
accusing a Congolese bar owner of the mur¬ 
der was confirmed, leaving a cloud over her 
i acquittal. 

It was during ques- 
I tioning in the wee hours 
of Nov. 6, 2007, that 
Knox accused Patrick 
Lumumba, the owner of 
a bar where she some¬ 
times worked, of the 
murder. Knox’s defense 
had long claimed that the 
| accusation was coerced. 
The court noted she had 
quickly and repeatedly 
retracted the statement, citing a hand-written 
statement on the afternoon of Nov. 6, another 
for her lawyers three days later and in a wire¬ 
tapped call to her mother on Nov. 10. 

Knox’s defense attorney, Carlo Dalla Vedo- 
va, said the decision “is not a big surprise for 
me because the supreme court already said 
there were many mistakes. That is one of the 



Knox 


reasons that invited us to tell Amanda to go to 
Strasbourg. 

“For me this is a certification of a mistake, 
probably the biggest legal mistake in the last 
years in Italy, also because the attention that 
this case has had,” Dalla Vedova said. 

He said he was considering whether to chal¬ 
lenge the standing conviction for malicious 
false accusations. 

“It is impossible to compensate Amanda for 
four years in prison for a mistake. There will 
be no amount. We are not looking for compen¬ 
sation of damages. We are doing this on prin¬ 
cipal,” he said. 

The sensational murder of Kercher, 21, at¬ 
tracted global attention, especially after sus¬ 
picion fell on Knox and her Italian boyfriend 
at the time, Raffaele Sollecito. Kercher was 
found nude under a blanket, with her throat 
slit. 

While Knox and her former boyfriend were 
initially convicted in Kercher’s slaying and 
handed hefty sentences, both were eventually 
acquitted. 

An Ivorian immigrant is serving a 16-year 
sentence for the murder. 


N. Korean leader orders 
preparations for summit 

SEOUL, South Korea — North 
Korean leader Kim Jong Un has 
ordered preparations for a second 
summit with President Donald 
Trump, saying he’ll “wait with pa¬ 
tience and in good faith” to work 
toward a common goal, the North’s 
state media reported Thursday. 

Despite Kim’s determination 
for another meeting with Trump, 
the two remain at odds over fun¬ 
damental issues. Experts say a 
major sticking point is what denu¬ 
clearization steps Kim should take 
to move forward stalled nuclear 
negotiations and what rewards 
Trump should provide to push 
Kim to take those measures. 

The Korean Central News 
Agency said Kim received a letter 
from Trump from a North Korean 
envoy who met the U.S. president 
in Washington last week. After 
meeting Kim Yong Choi, Trump 
said that he and Kim Jong Un will 
probably meet around the end of 
February. 

From The Associated Press 
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Orangutan detaches 
volunteer's thumb 


TOLEDO — A zoo in 
Ohio said one of its 
orangutans reached through a bar¬ 
rier, grabbed a volunteer’s thumb 
and bit down on her forearm. 

The Toledo zoo said the volun¬ 
teer’s thumb became detached 
and the volunteer was treated at a 
hospital. 

The incident took place Satur¬ 
day in an area not accessible to 
visitors while the orangutans were 
being fed. Zoo officials said all its 
great apes attempt to sneak their 
fingers through to grab things and 
that it’s a known behavior staff 
must watch for while they’re near 
the enclosure. 


Firefighter charged 
with DUI at call scene 


UIW EAST BANK — A fire- 
WW W fighter was charged with 
drunken driving after responding 
to a call in his personal car and 
hitting a police cruiser. 

WCHS-TV reported David 
McGuire, 28, of East Bank, was 
charged Tuesday morning. 

According to a criminal com¬ 
plaint, Kanawha County Sher¬ 
iff’s Cpl. Stephanie Adams was 
responding to a call when a car 
driven by McGuire backed down 
the street and struck her parked 
cruiser. Deputies said McGuire, 
who lives on the street and is an 
East Bank volunteer firefighter, 
had come to offer help. 

Adams said she detected alco¬ 
hol on McGuire’s breath and his 
speech was slurred. McGuire’s 
blood-alcohol level was 0.163 per¬ 
cent, which is double the legal 
limit for motorists. 


Police: Man fired at 
man during car sale 


M it RANDOLPH — Police 
I vl^%in Randolph said an ar¬ 
gument over a car sale escalated 
to the point that one man took out a 
gun and fired two shots at another 
man. 

Randolph police said the vic¬ 
tim was not hit but suffered some 
scrapes when he fell down trying 
to run away from the gunman. 

The Patriot Ledger reported 
Erlow Pope-Foster, 25, was facing 
charges of armed assault to mur¬ 
der and other offenses. 

Police said Pope-Foster met 
with the other man after commu¬ 
nicating online about a potential 
car sale. Police said the men ar¬ 
gued about the price, and Pope- 
Foster puled out a gun and shot at 
the victim. 

City police officer 
impaled on baton 


KQ LAWRENCE — Law- 
■ rence police said an of¬ 
ficer was impaled on his baton 
while struggling with a suspect. 

Police Sgt. Amy Rhoads said the 
officer was hospitalized after the 
confrontation but didn’t appear to 
have life-threatening injuries. 

Rhoads said that when offi¬ 
cers responded to a car crash 
early Tuesday the car’s driver, a 
22-year-old Topeka man, fled on 
foot. One officer caught him and 
used his expandable baton during 
a struggle in which the officer fell 
to the ground and landed on his 
baton, which penetrated his body. 


THE CENSUS 


$46K 


The estimated cost to restore a clock and bell tower, right, in Eureka, III. Woodford County Sheriff 
Matt Smith said he’s committed to getting a clock and bell working again atop the courthouse that 
was built in 1897. The clock tower and bell were added in 1906, but neither has worked reliably for 
about 10 years. The county has put a down payment of $12,000 on the repairs and is looking for 
donations to help with the remainder of the repair costs. 



Gene J. Puskar/AP 


It's a beautiful day in the neighborhood 

A statue of Fred Rogers called “Tribute to Children” overlooks the confluence of the Allegheny, Monogahela and Ohio rivers on the North 
Side neighborhood in Pittsburgh on Tuesday. 


Hospital investigated 
after woman’s death 

HARRISONVILLE 
lwl\J — Inspectors have 
found that staff at hospital south 
of Kansas City failed to properly 
respond to a woman who showed 
distress after a routine colonos¬ 
copy and died the next day from 
internal bleeding. 

The Kansas City Star reported 
that inspectors went to Cass Re¬ 
gional Medical Center in late 
November after receiving a com¬ 
plaint about the Aug. 3 death of 
Martha Wright, 83, of Pleasant 
Hill. 

The inspectors passed their 
findings to the federal Centers for 
Medicare and Medicaid, which 
classified the situation as an “im¬ 
mediate jeopardy” that “placed 
all patients at the facility at risk.” 

Man charged with DUI 
after using ATV for tow 

HJIQ MONTICELLO — A 
I w I man was charged with 
drunken driving after using his 


all-terrain vehicle to try to pull his 
pickup truck off a highway. 

The Daily Leader reported 
Trenton Blackmon, 21, of Nat¬ 
chez, was driving his pickup 
Saturday night when it ran out 
of gas on U.S. Highway 84 near 
Monticello. 

Cpl. Brandon Fortenberry, of 
the Mississippi Highway Patrol, 
said Blackmon’s truck was hauling 
an all-terrain vehicle on a trailer. 
When the truck stopped running, 
Blackmon used the ATV to try to 
pull the truck. 

While he was doing that, anoth¬ 
er vehicle crashed into the empty 
trailer, pushing it under the truck 
and causing the truck to hit the 
ATV. 

Nobody was injured, but Black¬ 
mon was charged with DUI. 

Police capture pair 
of runaway emus 

GALVESTON — Police 
in coastal Texas cap¬ 
tured a pair of runaway emus 
that had been on the lam for a 
day after escaping their owner’s 
backyard. 


Emus aren’t permitted in 
Galveston, but police say a man re¬ 
cently brought the large, flightless 
birds to the island after the death 
of his mother, who had owned 
them at her home near Houston. 

The Galveston County Daily 
News reported the emus escaped 
backyard sometime Monday and 
were recaptured Tuesday morn¬ 
ing near an elementary school. 

Officials said the birds’ owner 
didn’t know Galveston had a ban 
on emus and that he’s working to 
find them an off-island home. 

Man takes wrong 
Lyft to wrong home 

||i| p CAPE ELIZABETH 
IVI . t — Police in Maine said 
a drunken man had to sober up 
at a police station after he took a 
wrong Lyft and tried to get into a 
house he mistakenly thought was 
his home. 

Cape Elizabeth police said the 
Falmouth man mistakenly got 
into a Lyft summoned by a man 
who lived next door. The man was 
dropped off early Saturday and 
staggered toward a nearby home, 


believing it to be his. 

Police said he caused a com¬ 
motion trying to get in, prompting 
the homeowner to call the police. 

Cape Elizabeth Police Chief 
Paul Fenton said the man was 
taken back to the police station to 
sober up. 

Fenton said the homeowner 
didn’t want to press charges. 

Bill exempts horse, 
bike riders from DUI 

m rx BISMARCK — North 
1^1 mJ Dakota’s House has 
endorsed legislation that exempts 
riders of horses and bicycles from 
drunken driving laws. 

The House voted 91-1 Wednes¬ 
day to allow intoxicated people 
who either pedal or saddle up 
to ride without fear of criminal 
prosecution. 

The legislation still allows rid¬ 
ers on horses and bicycles to be 
charged with noncriminal of¬ 
fenses such as speeding or other 
traffic violations. 

The measure now goes to the 
Senate for consideration. 

From wire reports 
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BUSINESS/WEATHER 


Huawei reveals plans for a new 5G phone 



Andy Wong/AP 


Richard Yu, CEO of Huawei Consumer Business Group, unveils the 
5G modem Balong 5000 chipset in Beijing on Thursday. 


By Joe Mcdonald 

Associated Press 

BEIJING — Chinese tech 
giant Huawei announced plans 
Wednesday for a next-generation 
smartphone that will use its own 
technology instead of U.S. com¬ 
ponents, maneuvering to gain a 
competitive edge and sidestep 
complaints it is a security risk. 

The leading supplier of network 
switching gear for phone compa¬ 
nies, Huawei Technologies Ltd. 
is spending heavily to develop its 
own chips, an area where the U.S. 
dominates. That can reduce Hua- 
wei’s multibillion-dollar annual 
components bill and help insulate 
it against possible supply disrup¬ 
tions when U.S.-Chinese relations 
are strained. 

The handset, billed by Huawei 
as the first foldable fifth-genera¬ 
tion smartphone, will be unveiled 
next month at the Mobile World 
Congress in Barcelona, the indus¬ 
try’s biggest annual event, said 
Richard Yu, CEO of the compa¬ 
ny’s consumer unit. 

The phone is based on Hua- 
wei’s own Kirin 980 chipset and 
Balong 5000 modem. The com¬ 
pany says the Kirin 980, released 
in August, performs on a par with 
Qualcomm Inc.’s widely used 
Snapdragon 845. 


Sales of Huawei smartphones 
and other consumer products rose 
more than 50 percent last year 
over 2017, showing “no influence” 
from Western security warnings, 
Yu told reporters. He said the 
consumer unit’s sales topped $52 
billion, or more than half of the 
$100 billion in annual revenue 
the company has forecast. Hua¬ 
wei has yet to release 2018 results 
for the whole company. 

“In this complicated political 


environment, we still maintain 
strong growth,” Yu said. 

Chinese companies are trying 
to develop technology to better 
compete with Western suppliers 
in telecoms, solar power, electric 
cars, biotechnology and other 
fields. 

The ruling Communist Party’s 
plans for state-led development 
of such industries, along with ro¬ 
botics and artificial intelligence, 
helped trigger a trade war with 


President Donald Trump. 

Both sides have raised tariffs on 
tens of billions of dollars of each 
other’s goods in the dispute over 
American complaints that Bei¬ 
jing steals or pressures foreign 
companies to hand over technolo¬ 
gy. Washington also says Chinese 
technology plans violate Beijing’s 
market-opening obligations. 

Huawei surpassed Apple as the 
No. 2 global smartphone brand 
behind Samsung in mid-2018. It 
uses Qualcomm in its high-end 
fourth-generation smartphones 
and earlier Kirin versions in 
lower-end models. The compa¬ 
ny, based in the southern city of 
Shenzhen near Hong Kong, also 
has developed chips for servers 
and mobile devices. 

Apple Inc. and Samsung Elec¬ 
tronics Ltd. already make their 
own chips. 

Qualcomm has far more smart¬ 
phone chip technology but Hua¬ 
wei is catching up, said Xi Wang, 
ofIDC. 

The company has stepped up 
efforts to mollify security fears 
after its chief financial officer, 
Meng Wanzhou, was arrested in 
Canada on Dec. 1 on U.S. charges 
she lied to banks about trade with 
Iran. 

Huawei’s founder and CEO, 
Ren Zhengfei, is Meng’s father. In 


EUROPE GAS PRICES 


PACIFIC GAS PRICES 


MARKET WATCH 


Country 

Germany 
Change in price 


Super E10 Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$2,545 $2,927 $3,168 $3,231 

-2.0 cents +0.1 cents -0.5 cents -1.1 cents 


Country 

Change in price 


Super unleaded Super plus Diesel 

$2,949 - $3,019 

-1.0 cents - -1.0 cents 


Netherlands 
Change in price 


$3,441 $3,650 

No change +0.6 cents 


Okinawa $2,299 

Change in price No change 


$2,861 $3,102 $3,165 

+0.1 cents -0.5 cents -l.l cents 


South Korea $2,339 

Change in price -1.0 cents 


lo change -1.0 cents 


Change in price 


Guam $2,319** 

Change in price No change 


Jan. 23, 2019 

Dow Jones 
industrials 


Nasdaq 

composite 


171.14 

24,575.62 

5.41 

7,025.77 


a rare public appearance, he told 
foreign reporters in a 2 Vi-hour in¬ 
terview on Jan. 15 that he would 
reject requests from Chinese au¬ 
thorities for confidential informa¬ 
tion about its customers. 

Yu said that despite “political 
noise” in some countries, Huawei 
sales outside the United States 
haven’t suffered due to security 
concerns. The company says it 
serves 45 of the 50 biggest global 
phone companies and has signed 
contracts with 30 carriers to test 
5G technology. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Military rates 

Euro costs (Jan. 25). 

Dollar buys (Jan. 25). 

British pound (Jan. 25). 

Japanese yen (Jan. 25). 

South Korean won (Jan. 25). 

Commercial rates 
Bahrain (Dinar). 

.$1.1659 

.€0.8577 

.$1.34 

.107.00 

.1,100.00 

.0.3771 

British pound. 

Canada (Dollar). 

China (Yuan). 

Denmark (Krone). 

Egypt(Pound). 

.$0.7663 

.1.3337 

.6.7884 

.6.5621 

.17.8921 

Hong Kong (Dollar). 

Hungary (Forint). 

Israel (Shekel). 

Japan (Yen). 

.7.8465 

.279.99 

.3.6756 

.109.47 

Kuwait (Dinar). 

.0.3033 

Norway iKiono). 

Philippines (Peso). 

Poland (Zloty). 

.8.5518 

.52.77 

Saudi Arabia (Riyal). 

Singapore (Dollar). 

13.7505 
.1.3588 

South Korea (Won). 

Switzerland (Franc). 

Thailand (Baht). 

.1,128.55 

.0.9939 

.31.71 

Turkey (Lira) 

.5.2593 


(Military exchange rates are those 
available to customers at military banking 
facilities in the country of issuance 
for Japan, South Korea, Germany, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. For 
nonlocal currency exchange rates (i.e., 
purchasing British pounds in Germany), 
check with your local military banking 
facility. Commercial rates are interbank 
rates provided for reference when buying 
currency. All figures are foreign currencies 
to one dollar, except for the British pound, 
which is represented in dollars-to-pound, 
and the euro, which is dollars-to-euro.) 


Belgium 
Change in price 

Change in price 
Italy 

Change in price 


$2,499 $2,671 $2,887 

+1.3 cents +1.7 cents +3.6 cents 
$2,985 $3,048* 

-0.5 cents -l.l cents 

+15.2 cents 


* Diesel EFD ** Midgrade 
For the week of Jan. 25-Feb. 1 


Standard & 

5.80 

Si INTEREST RATES 


Poor’s 500 

2,638.70 

Pr^e rate 

...5.50 

Russell 

-3.19 

Discount rate 

Federal funds market rate. 

...3.00 

...2.40 

2000 

1,454.26 

3-month bill. 

30-year bond. 

...2.37 

...3.07 
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Three years after her breakthrough single, Maren Morris caps 
an enormous year and sets the tone for her new album 
with the personal, empowering single ‘GIRL’ 
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WEEKEND: GADGETS 


Design options assist 
disabled video gamers 


By Marco Santana 
Orlando Sentinel 

A aron Cendan’s new video 
game controller features 
a subtle but significant 
design change. 

Instead of a joystick, four but¬ 
tons on the left control the direc¬ 
tion a player moves on the screen. 

Competitive gamers have 
embraced the change because of 
the milliseconds it can potentially 
save, which could mean the differ¬ 
ence between a win and a loss in 
the high-stakes world of esports. 

Cendan created the controller 
initially for a friend whose wrist 
injury had limited his ability to 
compete. 

“The nice thing is accessibil¬ 
ity is really starting to emerge as 
something big game companies 
are getting into,” said the 23-year- 
old student at UCF’s video game 
development school FIEA. 

The video game industry has 
been offering new equipment for 
people with disabilities in recent 
years, with Cendan’s controller 
just one example of new hardware 
options. 

Others include controllers that 
can be operated with one hand, 
through head movements and with 
feet. 

Game makers, too, are adding 
features to make their products 
more accessible to the disabled. 

In the latest version of Elec¬ 
tronic Arts blockbuster Madden 
football franchise, for instance, 
audio cues and vibration patterns 
on controllers have been included 
for the first time to help blind 
people play the game. 

The game’s color palette also 
is adjustable for those who are 
colorblind. 

“It has just been a growing 
awareness over time,” said Karen 
Stevens of EA Sports in Maitland. 
“People have realized that dis¬ 
abilities are very common.” 

In-game options in Madden also 
change the size of on-field graph¬ 
ics, audibly read out menu items 
and send pulses to controllers dur¬ 
ing gameplay. 

Stevens, who is deaf, initially 
started at EA as a programmer 
but soon became the company’s 
lead executive on accessibility 
issues. 

“Everybody should be includ¬ 
ed,” she said. “I know what it’s like 
to be left out and I know how bad 
it feels to be left out. Every chance 
I have to make something more 
inclusive, I try.” 

As the industry expands ac¬ 
cessibility, it creates newfound 
confidence for those suffering 
from different disabilities, said 
Ilene Wilkins, CEO of UCP of Cen¬ 
tral Florida, an advocacy group 
that started focused on cerebral 
palsy-related conditions but has 
since expanded to include various 
disabilities. 

The group provides educa¬ 
tion, counseling and therapy to 
about 3,500 students at its central 



Photos by Joe Burbank, 
Orlando Sentinel/TNS 


Above and below: Aaron Cendan, 
founder of Stickless Customer 
Controllers, displays one of the 
game consoles he has designed 
to assist injured and handicapped 
video game players Jan. 10. 



Florida location. 

“It’s everything from going 
to school and being able to talk 
about Fortnite to being able to play 
and have common ground to talk 
about with their peers,” she said. 
“People want to belong and feel 
like they are part of something. 

For kids, especially, a feeling of 
being a part of a bigger commu¬ 
nity and belonging is important for 
mental health.” 

When Cendan created his first 
controller for his friend last Janu¬ 
ary, he posted his finished product 
on the online Reddit community, 
showing off the work and seeking 
feedback. 

He had built a small following 
as the organizer of competitive 
gaming competitions at UCF. 

The Reddit post not only offered 
feedback but also new uses for the 
custom-built controllers. 

He has since launched Stick¬ 
less Custom Controllers, which 
has sold 85 controllers so far, with 
customers being split near evenly 
between those with disabilities 
like carpal tunnel and competi¬ 
tive gamers seeking an edge. His 
controllers cost on average $250. 

Cendan, who builds the con¬ 
trollers to spec on a drill press in 
his garage, said the move toward 
more-accessible products has 
been as much a smart business 
move for the industry as it has 
been a matter of inclusion. 

“People are starting to realize 
how large a market the accessibil¬ 
ity market is,” he said. “If you are 
excluding any part of a market, 
you’ll face backlash.” 


ON THE COVER: Maren Morris has released the first single, “GIRL,” 
off of her upcoming second album. 

Courtesy of Red Light Management 
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Crosley/TNS 


Crosley created the mini turntable as the official turntable for this year’s Record Store 
Day on April 13. The turntable plays specialty 3-inch records. 


Tiny turntable puts new spin on records 


By Gregg Ellman 

Tribune News Service 

E very year someone asks me to name 

the coolest item I saw at the Consumer 
Electronics Show. The whiz-bang stuff 
was fun to see at this year’s event this 
month in Las Vegas, but what really got my 
attention were practical items I could use now 
in my daily life. Although the massage chairs 
were great, I don’t expect to see one in my home 
anytime soon. 

It’s hard to name one favorite item, so here 
are a few that I liked and, hopefully, you will, 
too. 

If I was forced to pick one single item, it’s the 
Crosley mini turntable and when I say mini, 
it’s mini. It easily fits in the palm of your hand 
to play 3-inch records and is powered by 4 AA 
batteries. 

Crosley created the mini turntable as the of¬ 
ficial turntable for this year’s Record Store Day 
on April 13. RSD was created to celebrate and 
spread the word about the unique culture sur¬ 
rounding independently owned record stores, 
according to Crosley. 

The mini features pitch control, a moving 
magnet cartridge, an output port to connect 
your own speaker and a built-in stereo speaker. 
Initially, 3-inch records will be sold from Third 
Man and Epitaph, with more records to come. 
Online: crosleyradio.com; $70 

Royole Introduced the FlexPai, which it 
touted as the world’s first commercial foldable 
smartphone. And yes, it really folds in half, with 
a fully flexible display that can be folded when 
in use or for storage. 

Judging by the crowd in the Royole Corpora¬ 
tion show floor display, I wasn’t the only one 
captivated by this combination mobile phone 
and tablet. 

Whether you use the device 
folded or open, you 
get the full 
features of 
both, which 
are based on 
Royole’s Flexible+ 
platform. That easily 
integrates the FlexiPai 
into a variety of products 
and applications across 
numerous industries. 

The product features high- 
resolution and high-color satura¬ 
tion for stunning image clarity and 


quality. Inside sensors are fully compatible with 
flexible and traditional applications and deliver 
a bending radius of just 1-3 mm. Royole twisted 
and tested the tension upwards of 200,000 
bends, way more than the few I gave it. 

When unfolded, FlexPai supports split-screen 
mode and multi-tasking. You can use supported 
drag-and-drop across applications and share 
features just as a computer does. When you fold 
or open it, the screen automatically adjusts for 
any app, including gaming and videos. 

Its unique Water OS will instantly adjust to 
any viewing mode for different folding angles 
and user scenarios, such as taking photos, office 
usage, video watching, gaming and more. 

For photos, the dual-view camera mode uses 
the built-in 20-megapixel telephoto lens, and 
a 16-megapixel wide-angle lens for photos or 
a selfie. With a USB-C charging connection, 
speeds increase 40 percent. 

Other features include fingerprint ID, expand¬ 
able storage with MicroSD and stereo speakers. 

Online: royole.com/flexpai 

If you’re an Apple AirPods user, Catalyst’s 
waterproof case for AirPods is small, simple, 
inexpensive and incredibly handy. 

The case is claimed to be the world’s first to 
provide full protection, including a waterproof 
silicone seal to protect the case in up to 3.3 feet 
of water. It’s been drop- and shock-tested with 
military standards up to 4 feet and includes a 
detachable carabiner for taking the expensive 
earpieces anywhere, worry free. 

The case allows charging with an easy-ac- 
cess opening to the Lightning port. A detachable 
carabiner can hook it a belt, bag or purse. 

Online: catalystcase.com; $24.99, available in 
multiple color combinations 
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CHECK IT OUT 


Events, entertainment and other ways to fill your free time 



Geopolitical thriller ‘Black 
Earth Rising’ drops on Netflix 


Looking for your next 
dose of television drama? 
Netflix’s latest series of 
substance to drop in the 
middle of the night seem¬ 
ingly unannounced is 
“Black Earth Rising,” a 
British-American interna¬ 
tional thriller that’s set in 
the wake of the Rwandan 
civil war. 

This suspenseful drama 
recounts the worst geno¬ 
cide in modern history, 
and the lack of interna¬ 
tional outrage, through the 
emotional journey of Kate 
Ashby (Michaela Coel, 
“Chewing Gum”). 

The eight-part series 
follows Kate, a British 
millennial in present-day 
London who remembers 
little to nothing about 
being orphaned nearly 30 
years ago. Her Tutsi family 
was among an estimated 
800,000 people slaugh¬ 


tered during a 100-day, 
1994 genocide orches¬ 
trated by Hutu government 
factions. She was adopted 
as a child and raised in the 
UK by Eve Ashby (Harriet 
Walter), an international 
prosecutor whose career is 
built upon seeking justice 
for the victims of bloody 
wars across Africa. 

Kate eventually teams 
up with American human- 
rights attorney Michael 
Ennis (John Goodman) and 
the two discover a danger¬ 
ous geopolitical cover-up. 
The series moves between 
the UK, Europe and Africa, 
painstakingly connecting 
the dots between vari¬ 
ous conflicts, international 
incidents and personal 
tragedies. 

— Lorraine Ali 
Los Angeles Times 

• ‘Black Earth Rising’ 
now available on Netflix. 


2 

Games help you 
fight for fitness 

If you’re having trouble keeping 
those New Year’s resolutions 
to get to the gym, three video 
games are willing to let you 
stay home, as long as you still 
do your cardio. “Fitness Box¬ 
ing,” “Creed: Rise to Glory” and 
“Beat Saber” help you fight off 
the pounds while having fun. 

• Game reviews on Page 26. 

“Fitness Boxing” on the 
Nintendo Switch offers long workouts 
that are moderately fun. 




3 

‘Kid Who Would 
Be King’ a keeper 

This week’s new movie puts a 
modern spin on the Arthurian 
legend that should appeal to all 
ages. Starring Andy Serkis’ son, 
“The Kid Who Would Be King” is 
set in modern times as four kids 
take on a classic quest despite 
bullies and Brexit. If you’re still on 
the fence, Patrick Stewart plays 
Merlin. Sold! 

• Movie review on Page 25. 

Patrick Stewart, Louis Ashbourne Serkis 
star in “The Kid Who Would Be King.” 

20th Century Fox/AP 
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WEEKEND: MOVIES 




War from inside 
and outside the 
halls of power 


Films like ‘Vice/ ‘Leave No Trace’ expose 
sins and casualties of the conflict in Iraq 


By Jeffrey Fleishman 

Los Angeles Times 

T here are moments in “Vice,” a 
forbidding portrait of former 
Vice President Dick Cheney, and 
“Leave No Trace,” a parable of 
an Iraq vet trapped with his demons in 
the Oregon woods, when the travails of 
recent American history are compressed 
into how one man becomes a casualty in 
another’s relentless pursuit of power. 

“Vice” explores a post-9/11 White 
House where Cheney, President George 
W. Bush’s scheming shadow, veers the na¬ 
tion into two misguided wars that helped 
instigate today’s political enmity and 
cultural divisions. “Leave No Trace” gives 
us Will, a fictional metaphor for hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of American soldiers 
maimed physically and psychologically 
in the deserts of Iraq and the valleys of 
Afghanistan. 

The films are bookends for a time that’s 
passed but really hasn’t. Cheney’s quiet, 
methodical cunning to expand presiden¬ 
tial powers and rouse conservatives with 
patriotism and fear of the other were a 
prelude to President Donald Trump’s 
ascent on immigration fears and “Make 
America Great Again” slogans. Soldiers 
like Will were footnotes in Cheney’s 
design, often forgotten outcasts in a legacy 
of opioids, addiction, suicides and PTSD 
that has plagued veterans for nearly two 
decades. 

The movies, which epitomize the dispa¬ 
rate styles of their directors, unsettle the 
tidy notions a nation makes to mask its 
darker self and the consequences of its ac¬ 
tions. Taken together, “Vice” and “Leave 
No Trace” are indictments — one subtle, 
the other not — of our polarized, self-serv¬ 
ing politics and the country’s inability and 
indifference to heal the unseen wounds 
of the men and women it sent to do its 
bidding. 

Adam McKay’s Cheney (Christian Bale 
in a Golden Globe-winning and Oscar- 
nominated portrayal) is the consummate 
insider, a man of stealth who navigates a 
Washington punctuated by cutting asides, 
shifting loyalties, corruption, Shakespear¬ 
ean bedtime banter and a waiter (Alfred 
Molina) who slyly offers torture on a 
menu. 

Like McKay’s “The Big Short,” a skew¬ 
ering of Wall Street over the 2008 finan¬ 
cial crisis, “Vice” is a bristling panorama 
of caricatures and incisive renderings of 
men and a few women with dangerous 
ambition and boundless hubris. 

“Leave No Trace” protagonist Will (a 
haunted Ben Foster) fives with his daugh¬ 
ter, Tom (Thomasin Harcourt McKenzie), 
in a solitude of forest rains and ever-en¬ 
compassing isolation. He sparks camp¬ 
fires and moves as if a breeze through the 
underbrush. Director and co-writer Debra 
Granik can make nature serene and men¬ 
acing, full of beauty and hushed sounds, 
as if placing a soul adrift in unpredictable 


Annapurna Pictures/AP 

In “Vice,” Christian Bale, left, plays former Vice President Dick Cheney. Former President George W. Bush is portrayed by 
Sam Rockwell. On Tuesday, the film was nominated for an Oscar for best picture. 


COMMENTARY 


elements. The film casts a mood similar 
to “Winter’s Bone,” her masterful 2010 
exploration into sins and family bonds deep 
in the Ozarks. 

“It’s a really hard time after a war,” says 
Granik, whose 2014 documentary, “Stray 
Dog,” about a Vietnam veteran, helped in¬ 
form her script for “Leave No Trace.” “No 
one wants to talk about it. The headlines 
are gone. It’s not appreciated in films. It’s 
like, OK we did that. It’s had its window. 

We have this amnesia. We cycle through 
these wars. We mourn or grieve and ac¬ 
knowledge the works of the warriors, and 
then it literally falls out of favor.” 

Will is the faded headline, Cheney, the 
man held unaccountable. 

The Cheney in “Vice” views himself as 
a protector who must do whatever it takes 
to keep Americans safe. Although he is at 
the center of the nation’s wars, he appears 
detached, strolling hidden hallways or rid¬ 
ing horses in the West while fire rains down 
on Saddam Hussein. Cheney was secretary 
of defense under President George H.W. 
Bush during the first Gulf War in 1991; he 


Courtesy of Bleecker Street 

Thomasin Harcourt McKenzie, left, and Ben Foster star in “Leave No Trace,” a film 
based on Peter Rock’s 2009 novel “My Abandonment.” Foster plays Will, an Iraq War 
veteran suffering from PTSD, and McKenzie plays his 13-year-old daughter. 


knew how cruise missiles, drones and sat¬ 
ellite technology could turn the battlefield 
into a distant abstraction of video-game- 
like figures. 

“Looks like it’s time to take Iraq,” he 
says in the film, even though no credible 
intelligence linked Hussein to weapons of 
mass destruction or ties to al-Qaida. But 
anyone who questioned that agenda — re¬ 
member the Dixie Chicks? — was scorned 
as unpatriotic and naive to the cruel ways 
of the world. 

“Vice” at times reduces Cheney, whose 
former company Halliburton reaped bil¬ 
lions of dollars in government contracts 


from the war, to a man consumed solely 
with power. But Cheney and his wife, 
Lynne (played in “Vice” by Amy Adams), 
were ideologues pushing a conservative, 
U.S.-first agenda to rationalize torture 
(enhanced interrogation), spying (eaves¬ 
dropping on Americans’ phone calls and 
emails) and overthrowing leaders (Hus¬ 
sein) who were no threat to Washington. 

“I can feel your recrimination and your 
judgment, and I’m fine with that,” says 
Cheney, looking directly into the camera at 
the audience. He was, after all, the guiding 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 25 
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‘The Kid Who Would Be King’ 

A goofy, sweet spin on Arthurian legend 


By Lindsey Bahr 

Associated Press 

T he Arthurian legend 

gets a modern and more 
youthful spin in “The 
Kid Who Would Be 
King,” a surprisingly delightful 
film full of action, heart, a crazy¬ 
haired Patrick Stewart (as “old” 
Merlin) and a few genuinely good 
gags, and it really couldn’t have 
come at a better time. 

It’s an Amblin-esque movie 
about fantasy, geek culture and 
outcasts that’s actually been 
made for modern kids — not nos¬ 
talgic adults who crave both the 
cozy comfort of the things they 
grew up with, but, like, with way 
more violence, gore and nudity. 
“The Kid Who Would Be King” 
reclaims the fantasy genre for 
actual kids of today. And it’s not 
even set in the 1980s. 

You can thank writer and 
director Joe Cornish for the 
restraint (although the score is 
pretty heavy on the synths). The 
film is his follow-up to “Attack 
the Block,” the cult sci-fi hit that 
helped put “Star Wars’” John 
Boyega on the map. Here he in¬ 
troduces audiences to some other 
young talents to watch, including 
Louis Ashbourne Serkis, Andy 
Serkis’ son, as the would-be king, 
Alex. 

Alex is a normal and slightly 
dorky lower-middle-class British 
schoolkid, living with his mom 
(Denise Gough). He struggles 
with everyday stuff—waking up 
on time, completing his school 
assignments and protecting his 
buddy, Bedders (a truly wonder¬ 
ful Dean Chaumoo), from school- 
yard bullies named Lance and 
Kaye, but he’s trying his best. 


Then one night, running from 
Lance (Tom Taylor) and Kaye 
(Rihanna Dorris), Alex spots a 
sword in the middle of a con¬ 
struction site and removes it 
from the stone with ease. He and 
Bedders plug the inscription into 
Google translate and try to keep 
their imaginations in check when 
they realize that it might be real, 
but both the audience and the 
boys will fail at this. 

From here, the film just gets 
grander and weirder, with the 
introduction of Young Merlin 
(featuring a brilliant comedic 
performance from Angus Imrie), 
and the enemy, Morgana (Re¬ 
becca Ferguson). Morgana, we’re 
told, is Arthur’s power-crazy 
half-sister who has been waiting 
for centuries for the perfect mo¬ 
ment to rise. Although Brexit isn’t 
explicitly mentioned, it is the not- 
so-subtle context for all of this. 

When creatures start attack¬ 
ing at night, Bedders and Alex 
decide to enlist Lance and Kaye 
to help. They might be bullies, 
but they’re also the strongest, 
and Alex figures it’s worth the 
risk. And what follows is a big, 
classic quest as the four kids 
journey through the countryside 
and learn about sword fighting, 
the chivalric code, teamwork, 
trust, and the Lady of the Lake 
(who can be conjured in any 
body of water). Although basi¬ 
cally unknowns, all the young 
actors have charm to spare and 
carry the film admirably. 

“The Kid Who Would Be 
King” really is quite a sweet and 
well-told reimagining of this 
story that’s fit for the whole fam¬ 
ily. And it is refreshing that it’s 
not trying to be too dark or edgy, 
although it definitely overstays 
its welcome, clocking in at over 



Alex (Louis Ashbourne Serkis) 
thinks he’s just another nobody 
until he stumbles upon the 
mythical Sword in the Stone, 
Excalibur, in “The Kid Who 
Would Be King,” co-starring 
Rebecca Ferguson. 

Photos courtesy of 20th Century Fox/AP 

two hours. But it’s a small price 
to pay for something so enjoyable 
on its own that it might also get 
some kids to start reading about 
Arthur and Lancelot as well. 

“The Kid Who Would Be King” is rated 
PG for fantasy action violence, scary 
images, thematic elements including 
some bullying, and language. Running 
time: 132 minutes. 



Taken together, “Vice” and “Leave No Trace” are 
indictments — one subtle, the other not — of our 
polarized, self-serving politics and the country’s 
inability and indifference to heal the unseen wounds 
of the men and women it sent to do its bidding. 
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force for George W. Bush (Sam Rockwell) 
and a White House that did not want the 
flag-draped coffins of soldiers photo¬ 
graphed; they chose to pretend the spoils 
of war didn’t sting. “You answer me this: 
What terrorist attack would you have let 
go forward so you wouldn’t seem like a 
mean and nasty fella? I will not apologize 
for keeping your families safe.” 

The ground Cheney set — repeatedly 
misleading Americans on the danger of 
Iraq, even after he left office — would 
later bloom into the Trump administra¬ 
tion’s use of lies and “alternative facts.” 
Played by Bale, Cheney, unlike Trump, 
is reticent, plotting and well-versed in 
the sinews of politics and government. 

He would not have been a tweeter. In one 
scene, he tells Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld (Steve Carell) to tone down his 
rhetoric because “we have the conserva¬ 
tive radio and TV doing the yelling for us.” 

“This is a guy who had an outsized 
influence on American history and world 
history,” McKay says. “He’s clearly not a 
charismatic guy. He’s clearly a guy who 
lived in the shadows. 

“No one is bom evil or good or a hero or 
a villain. Life is incredibly complicated, 
and we’re all doing the best we can, even 
the worst of the worst among us. Dick and 


Lynne came through the era of the Rea¬ 
gan revolution that changed everything, 
and they saw that country under attack. 
And he used the tools and the beliefs that 
he had learned, which was executive au¬ 
thority and power, and you hit back. And 
when America needs to, we can get dark.” 

Will of “Leave No Trace” is engulfed 
in that darkness. The film is personal, not 
political — a father and daughter coming 
to terms with who they are. But roaming 
the woods, sleeping beneath a lean-to and 
foraging for food, Will is testament to tril¬ 
lions of dollars spent on two failed wars: 
more than 400,000 Iraqi civilians killed, 
the deaths of at least 4,400 U.S. soldiers, 
32,000 U.S. casualties, and a 31 percent 
increase in suicides among American 
servicemembers since 2001. 

An ancient warrior voice and a dam¬ 
aged conscience reside in him. He is 
connected to the battlers in Homer, the 


trench troops of World War I, the soldiers 
of Vietnam. The specter of the battle¬ 
field turned many into unsettled souls, 
questioning the war that bruised their 
morality and forced them into a self-ban¬ 
ishment from the world they had once 
known. 

Granik called it “the dark downside.” 

“This spirit that lives on the margin,” 
says Granik, who based her film on Peter 
Rock’s novel “My Abandonment.” “We 
don’t know if we can see him or not. He 
lives in the woods. Is he to be feared? Is 
he to be loved? There is someone dwell¬ 
ing in those woods. We don’t know much 
about him. We don’t know what he needs. 
We don’t know why he’s choosing to live 
this way. That was the beginning of being 
able to name post-traumatic stress.” 

Will carries a newspaper story about 
Iraqi vets committing suicide. He sees 
bits of himself in their words. He stops 


taking his medications, knowing that too 
many vets are addicted to opioids, anti¬ 
depressants and other prescription drugs 
that have caused only more despair. 

Granik blames the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry for turning the VA into “the largest 
suicide prevention agency in the world.” 

Well trained in the art of survival, Will 
clings to Tom in the belief that he can 
raise her. They are an itinerant home. But 
she is a girl who hasn’t seen the things 
he’s seen. They find refuge at a commune. 
Tom senses she belongs; she wants a piece 
of a bigger family. Will feels trapped. 

He needs to strip to his essence, to keep 
minimal, to stay far from the crowd. Tom 
knows this. It breaks her heart, but she 
knows, and there is acceptance when Will 
slips on his rucksack. 

“There’s such a rich legacy of soldier 
poets after wars,” Granik says. “To think 
your own thoughts about what you did, 
why you did it, who asked you to do it, all 
the parameters of what happened to you. 
To crack that open becomes excruciating 
for some, but I like the rigor it takes to do 
that.” 

“Leave No Trace” ends with Will disap¬ 
pearing into the forest, the flicker of a 
ghost. The last we see of Cheney in “Vice” 
is when he looks at the camera and ac¬ 
cepts no blame. 
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Playing to lose 

3 fun video games designed to help 
players drop pounds in the new year 

By Gieson Cacho 

The Mercury News 

K eeping a New Year’s weight-loss resolu¬ 
tion can be challenging. You have the best 
intentions, but sometimes the weather 
doesn’t cooperate and it’s difficult to keep 
up with those runs. Maybe the drive to the gym is 
daunting after an exhausting day at work. 

If that weren’t discouraging enough, there’s the ac¬ 
tual exercise, which is about as entertaining as a root 
canal. You do everything in your power to distract 
yourself on that treadmill session. 

Thankfully, exercise doesn’t have to be that way. 
Video games can offer a convenient workout that’s 
actually fun. Here are three titles that can help you 
keep off the pounds while also having fun. 



Survios 


“Creed: Rise to Glory” puts players in the gloves of underdog 
Adonis Creed. Train with the legendary Rocky Balboa, feel yourself 
become stronger and fight opponents in this virtual reality game. 


'Creed: Rise to Glory’ 

Inspired by the recent 
“Rocky” films, this project puts 
you in the shoes of the title char¬ 
acter. Yes, it’s another boxing 
game, but the big twist is that 
“Creed” is in virtual reality, and 
that improved immersion raises 
the bar of the fun and exercise. 

While “Fitness Boxing” 
tests endurance with sustained 
exercise, “Creed” pushes you in 
fits and starts. The workout is 
more intense, but it also comes in 
shorter spurts. With two motion 
controllers, you walk around the 
gym doing boxing mini-games 
or you train for an upcoming 
fight. Doing the latter activates 
a series of boxing exercises that 
cycle through like a 1980s train¬ 
ing montage. Doing well in these 
mini-games improves your stats 
for the fight. 


As for getting into the ring, 
the action is intense as the VR 
makes you feel as though you 
were there. You put your hands 
up to block. The punches you 
throw in real life are tracked 
one to one by your avatar. That 
means the fighting is instinctive 
and natural. Throw a jab in real 
life, and it’s reflected by a jab in 
the game. You just have to worry 
about your character’s stamina. 
Throw too many punches, and 
your defense and offense suffers. 

The limitation forces you to 
use smarts as well as your physi¬ 
cal abilities as you duck punches, 
counter and throw haymak¬ 
ers. After a few fights, you’ll be 
gasping for air and sweating, 
but you’ll be having some fun. 
“Creed: Rise to Glory” sells for 
$29.99 and is on the Oculus Rift, 
PlayStation VR and HTC Vive. 

Online: survios.com/creed 



Nintendo of America 

“Fitness Boxing” on Nintendo Switch offers long workouts that are moderately fun but still feel like exercise. 


'Fitness Boxing’ 

Although there isn’t a direct 
successor to the “Wii Fit” games 
on the Nintendo Switch, this 
title comes closest. Published by 
Nintendo, the game combines 
a rhythm game comparable to 
“Guitar Hero” with Billy Blanks- 
inspired Tae Bo exercises. 

To play, you have to hold two 
Joy-Con controllers in each 
hand and perform jabs, hooks 


and uppercuts to the rhythm of 
the music. Similar to “Wii Fit” 
games, “Fitness Boxing” asks for 
personal information and goals. 
After that, it sets up a series of 
exercises that it recommends for 
each day. You stamp your prog¬ 
ress on a calendar in a similar 
manner to “Wii Fit.” 

The routines demand a half- 
hour or more of your time, and 
afterward, you’ll feel the burn 
and sweat. It’s a game that tests 


your endurance as you try to 
punch in time with the beats 
and reach high scores for the 
workouts. 

The limited gameplay means 
that “Fitness Boxing” can grow 
monotonous, but it’s the idea of 
improving and hitting a bet¬ 
ter score that keeps you going. 
“Fitness Boxing” is on sale for 
$49.99. 

Online: nintendo.com/games/ 
detail/fitness-boxing-switch 



Beat Games 


“Beat Saber” gets players moving by swinging imaginary swords at blocks that come toward them. 
They also have to dodge moving obstacles. 


'Beat Saber’ 

One of the darlings of the VR space last year also 
happens to be one of the best games to get you on 
the move. As the name implies, “Beat Saber” gives 
you two lightsaber-esque blades: The left one is red 
while the right is blue. You can wave them around 
like you’re a Jedi, but the main goal of the game is 
to slice boxes that fly toward you. 

Each object is colored to match one of the blades 
and has an arrow indicating which direction to 
angle the slice. You’re supposed to cut the boxes 
with the match saber as they fly forward in time 
to the music. It requires quick thinking and even 


faster movement. If that weren’t enough, you’ll see 
blocks and barriers that will force you to duck and 
sidestep across a small space. 

From the outside, it’ll look like you’re dancing, 
but with the headset on, you’re cutting up the rug 
in a different fashion, trying to get a high score 
that’s tracked on an online leaderboard. It’s the 
most fun, by far, of the three and a VR game that 
has staying power with its easy-to-learn but hard- 
to-master mechanics. “Beat Saber” sells for $19.99 
and is available on Oculus Rift, PlayStation VR and 
HTC Vive. 

Online: beatsaber.com 



More game reviews at stripes.com/games 
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The tower of Leipzig’s New Town Hall is the tallest city hall tower in Germany. 



The tomb of German composer Johann 
Sebastian Bach at St. Thomas Church. 


The statue of Mephisto and Faust from 
Johann von Goethe’s play “Faust.” 


Lots to like in Leipzig 

Medieval churches, museums, various restaurants 
can be found in often overlooked East German city 




Construction began on St. Nicholas Church in central Leipzig in the 12th century. 


By Martin Egnash 

Stars and Stripes 

S oldiers stationed in U.S. Army Gar¬ 
rison Bavaria routinely make weekend 
trips to nearby Nuremberg, or the 
ever-popular Munich, but I would 
suggest an equally interesting city, off the 
beaten path of most tourists, in former East 
Germany. 

Leipzig, which used to be East Germany’s 
“second city” after Berlin, has long been 
neglected by foreign visitors, even though it 
has a slew of great sites. However, this neglect 
has brought prices down, making a weekend 
in Leipzig much cheaper than the cities U.S. 
troops usually visit in Bavaria. 

This storied town was featured in Johann 
von Goethe’s famous play, Faust, in 1808. 

In fact, the wine cellar where the demon 
Mephistopheles takes the lead character, the 
Auerbachs Keller, is still alive and kicking. 


The inside of it is lined with centuries-old 
paintings of angels, demons, and various 
significant parts of the play. It’s a great place 
to grab a glass of wine and some traditional 
German food. 

There are several beautiful medieval 
churches in town, but the one that shouldn’t 
be missed is the St. Thomas Church, where 
Johann Sebastian Bach served as the choir¬ 
master. He now rests in a tomb in front of 
the altar. 

There are also a number of interesting 
museums in the city. The most popular is the 
Grassi Museum, which houses the Museum of 
Ethnography, the Museum of Musical Instru¬ 
ments and Museum of Applied Arts. The mu¬ 
sical instruments section is especially cool. 

The city also has a museum about the 
East German Secret Police, a modern arts 
museum, an Egyptian museum and my 
favorite, the Museum der Bildenden Kunste, 
the fine arts museum. 


This has a great selection of Renaissance 
paintings, including many paintings by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder, one of the most 
famous German painters. 

Leipzig is a university town, so there are 
plenty of younger people around, hitting 
up the local bars and clubs, many of which 
pump out East German electronic dance 
music into the wee hours of the morning. 

There are numerous restaurants in the 
old town. In addition to German, Thai and 
Indian places all over, there are a bunch of 
Eastern European diners that can get into 
the former Soviet spirit. Give pierogies and 
borscht a try. 

And while you’re making your way to all 
these sites, there are gorgeous buildings all 
over the place. So, enjoy strolling through 
the old town, from site to site, taking in the 
history. 

egnash.martin@stripes.com 
Twitter: @Marty_Stripes 


ON THE QT 

DIRECTIONS 

Leipzig is 2% hours northeast 
of Grafenwoehr. 

TIMES 

Most museums are closed on 
Mondays. A weekend visit is 
advisable. 

FOOD 

Plenty of restaurants with a wide 
variety of food offerings. 

— Martin Egnash 
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Embracing solo travel can empower women 



Dominic Arizona BoNuccELLi/Ricksteves.com 


Carrying yourself with confidence is one of the keys to a safe solo travel experience. 

(“Basta!” meaning “Enough!”, works 


W hether it’s due to concerns 
about loneliness or safety, 
many women put off their 
travel dreams because they 
don’t want to do it by themselves. But trav¬ 
eling with the wrong person can make you 
feel lonelier than traveling alone. When 
you’re solo, you’re more likely to meet 
people because you’re seen as approach¬ 
able. 

Solo travel is intensely personal. You 
can discover more about yourself at the 
same time you’re discovering more about 
your destination. You can travel at your 
own pace, do the things that interest you, 
eat where and when you like, and splurge 
where you want to splurge. 

Combating loneliness is easy. When 
sightseeing during the day, if you meet 
travelers whose company you’d enjoy, in¬ 
vite them to rendezvous for dinner. When 
you do eat out alone, bring something to 
busy yourself with. 

If you stay in hostels, you’ll have a built- 
in family (plenty of hostels are comfort¬ 
able and welcoming to people of all ages). 
Or choose small pensions and B&Bs, 
where the owners and fellow guests shar¬ 
ing breakfast have time to talk. Take a 
group walking tour of a city (check your 
guidebook or ask at the tourist office). 

Consider taking a food tour. Not only 
will you eat well, but you’ll also get to 
hang out with the local guide and other 
foodie tourists. Try meeting up with other 
solo travelers through social media. Like- 
minded individuals can find one another 
via Meetup, whose worldwide members 
welcome visitors to events such as photog¬ 
raphy walks or happy hours. 

As for staying safe, the key is to use the 


same good judgment you would at home. 
Use caution and figure out what feels right 
to you as you travel. 

Theft and harassment are two big 
concerns that hit women more than men. 
In America, theft and harassment are 
especially scary because of their connec¬ 
tion with assault. 
In Europe, where 
I do most of my 
traveling, you’ll 
rarely, if ever, 
hear of violence. 
As for experienc¬ 
ing harassment 
there, you’re far 
more likely to 
think, “This guy is 
Rick Steves really annoying” 
than, “This guy is 

going to hurt me.” 

Don’t miss out on meeting new people 
out of fear—just be choosy, and consider 
whether you’re in a safe setting. In certain 
areas, you may get more attention than 
you’re used to. (In Italy, for example, it’s 
usually in the form of the “long look.”) Be 
aware that in the Mediterranean world, 
when you smile and look a man in the 
eyes, it’s often considered an invitation. 
Wear dark sunglasses and you can stare 
all you want. 

To minimize attention, take your cues 
from what local women wear. Don’t be 
overly polite if you’re bothered by some¬ 
one; ditch them as soon as they annoy 
you. Use unambiguous facial expressions, 
clear body language, and a loud, firm 
voice to fend off unwanted attention. If 
a man comes too close, say “no” (or the 
local word for “no”) firmly and loudly. 


well in Italy.) If you feel like you’re being 
followed or hassled, don’t worry about 
overreacting or seeming foolish. Yell if the 
situation warrants it. Or head to the near¬ 
est hotel and chat up the person behind 
the desk until your admirer moves on. 

Ask the hotelier to call a cab to take you to 
your hotel or next sightseeing stop. 

Walk purposefully with your head up; 
look like you know where you’re going 
even when you don’t. If you get lost in 
a seedy neighborhood, be savvy about 
whom you ask for help; seek out another 
woman or a family, or go into a store or 
restaurant to ask for directions or to study 
your map. Locals are often looking out for 


you. However, a healthy dose of skepti¬ 
cism and an eagle eye in crowded and 
isolated places will help you stay safe. 

Wear a real or fake wedding ring. Lie 
unhesitatingly. And if you are arranging 
to meet a guy, choose a public place. 

Realizing that you have what it takes to 
be your own guide is empowering. Travel¬ 
ing solo is rich and fulfilling — all it takes 
is some common sense, good decision¬ 
making and having confidence in your¬ 
self. You’ll come away with life-changing 
experiences — and great stories to tell 
your friends. 

Rick Steves (ricksteves.com) writes European 
travel guidebooks and hosts travel shows on pub¬ 
lic television and public radio. Email him at rick® 
ricksteves.com and follow his blog on Facebook. 



Rick Steves 
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Koenig Ludwig Lauf 
includes many races 

Not all those who ski go down. 
Cross-country skiing as a sport is 
not only alive and well; a number 
of competitions allow amateurs 
to sign up and give it their best 
too. 

Germany’s largest and best 
known outing in the field is the 
Koenig Ludwig Lauf. The race 
takes place in the Ammergau, 
a range of the Alps straddling 
Bavaria and the Austrian state of 
Tyrol. The competition is slated 
for Feb. 2-3 in 2019. 

Race participants will whiz by 
stunning landmarks of historical 
significance. The route courses 
through the Graswangtal Valley 
and past the Baroque beauty of 
Ettal Abbey. Next it’s through 
the park surrounding Linderhof, 
of all King Ludwig’s castles, 
his personal favorite. The race 
concludes in Oberammergau, 
the site of the world’s biggest and 
best-known passion play since 
1634. (Its once-per-decade run 
will next take place in 2020.) 

The Koenig Ludwig Lauf is not 
a singular race but several. On 
Feb. 2, racers take on distances 
of either 23 or 50 km while en¬ 
gaging in the so-called freestyle 
technique. On the day, there’s 
also a race for the young ones. 
The Mini-Kini is staged for ages 
6-14, who can test their skills on 
4- or 6-km tracks. A registration 
fee of 10 euros applies. 

On Feb. 3, it’s possible to take 



Karen Bradbury 


Read more about things to do 
in the Europe Traveler blog: 

stripes.com/blogs/europe-traveler 
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on a 23-km route in the classical 
technique. But the highlight of 
all races is the 50 km, classical- 
style race. The starting gun goes 
off at 9 a.m. in Ettal. Registration 
for the race costs 70 euros. 

If you’d like to watch the elite 
racers cross the finish line, plan 
to be in Oberammergau well 
before 11 a.m. Last year’s fast¬ 
est man, the Norwegian Tore 
Berdal, completed the course in 
less than two hours. 

New this year to the regular 
program of the Koenig Ludwig 
Lauf is a “Supersprint” race. 
Germany’s first ever Super¬ 
sprint, scheduled for 7 p.m. on 
Feb. 1, promises plenty of eye¬ 
popping action for its viewers. 
The format of the Supersprint 
is a 100-meter, head-to-head 
knockout race. Heats take place 
until the fastest skier emerges 
victorious. 


The Koenig Ludwig Lauf 
makes up part of a series known 
as the Worldloppet, an interna¬ 
tional federation of cross-coun¬ 
try skiing marathons. Founded 
in Uppsala, Sweden, in 1978, the 
body aims to promote the sport 
of cross-country skiing around 
the world. Only one race per 
country, its best and largest, may 
be organized under the auspices 
of a Worldloppet. Of the series’ 

20 races, 12 take part in Europe. 
Austria’s Dolomitenlauf was 
staged last weekend. Upcom¬ 
ing races on the docket include 
Italy’s Marcialonga (Jan. 27); 
the Czech Republic’s Jizerska 
Padesatka (Feb. 8-10); France’s 
Transjurassienne (Feb. 9-10); 
Estonia’s Tartu Maraton (Feb. 
17); Finland’s Finlandia-hii- 
hto (Feb. 23-24); Poland’s Bieg 
Piastow (March 1-3); Russia’s 
Demino Ski Marathon (March 

2) ; Sweden’s Vasaloppet (March 

3) ; Switzerland’s Engadin Ski- 
marathon (March 10); Norway’s 
Birkebeinerrennet (March 16) 
and Iceland’s Fossavatn Ski 
Marathon (May 4). 

Outside the winter season, 
Worldloppet ski races are often 
partnered with distance runs. 
The Koenig Ludwig Trail race is 
a newcomer to the trail-running 
scene. The second-ever edition 
of this panoramic run wending 
through some of Bavaria’s most 
stunning scenery is scheduled 
for Oct. 6. Race registration 
opens on April 1. Online: koenig- 
ludwig-lauf.com 



Courtesy of koenig-ludwig-lauf.com 


Skiers await the start of a Koenig Ludwig Lauf race in southern 
Germany. The multiple-race event is scheduled for Feb. 2-3. 


For information on the 
Worldloppet family of races, see 
worldloppet.com; to pre-register 
for tickets to Oberammergau’s 
famed passion play, go to pas- 
sionsspiele-oberammergau.de. 

Come to the 'Cabaret’ 
in Frankfurt’s theater 

“Outside it is winter, but in 
here it is so hot!” is a line from 
“Wilkommen,” the introduc¬ 
tory song to “Cabaret.” The 
classic play was a Broadway 
hit in 1966, and its 1972 film 
version garnered eight Acad¬ 
emy Awards. The play is set in 
the seedy and decadent Kit Kat 
Klub, an anything-goes nightlife 
establishment in Berlin, and the 
year is 1931. The action centers 
around an American writer 
named Cliff Bradshaw and his 


relationship with English cabaret 
performer Sally Bowles. The 
play, a production of the English 
Theater Frankfurt, is performed 
at 7:30 p.m. on a number of dates 
through March 10; ticket prices 
range from 37 to 50 euros. 

A particularly good time to at¬ 
tend the play is on Jan. 27, when 
the English Theatre Frankfurt 
and the cast of “Cabaret” stage a 
special performance in support 
of a worthy cause. A package 
inclusive of a reception, welcome 
drink and performance starts at 
2 p.m. Tickets cost 66 euros. 

The benefactor of the event at 
one of Germany’s top English- 
language theaters is “Wings of 
Help,” which supports victims of 
wars, natural catastrophes and 
humanitarian crises. 

Online: english-theatre.de/ 
cabaret 
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Photos by Will MoRRis/Stars and Stripes 


Spicy Adana kebabs, as served at the Istanbul 
Kebap House in Kaiserslautern. The kebabs are 
prepared perfectly with all the sides you would 
find at any sit-down kebab restaurant in Turkey. 



A bowl of classic Turkish lentil soup. Cheap and 
ubiquitous across Turkey, the soup conies with 
an ample serving of bread to ensure that even 
people of humble means can eat something 
delicious and nutritious. It is the perfect thing for 
a cold Turkish or German day. 


After Hours: Germany 


By Will Morris 

Stars and Stripes 

I love meat on a stick. There is something 
decidedly delicious about taking a chunk of 
meat, ramming a stick though it and cook¬ 
ing it over an open fire or hot coals. Call it 
primal, call it magic ... just call me for dinner. 

In Turkey, the art of roasting meat over an 
open flame has been perfected, and in my seven 
years of living in Turkey, I ate more kebab than I 
care to admit. 

Chunks of lamb, chunks of chicken, lamb 
ground into spicy Adana kebabs, clay pot kebabs 
(which is actually a stew), sliced meat in Iskender 
kebab, even the odd eggplant kebab — I have 
eaten them all. Eventually I expanded my culi¬ 
nary horizon to other Turkish mainstays, pide 
— long flatbread covered with “white cheese” that 
resembles feta or “yellow cheese” that resembles 
mozzarella sprinkled with spiced ground meat, or 
slices of Turkish sausage; lahmacun — flat durum 
bread baked until crispy, covered with spiced 
ground meat and topped with lettuce, tomato, 
onions and parsley and sprinkled with lemon and 
a spice called sumac; levrek — grilled sea bass, 
served with a salad and rice. 

Eventually all good things must end. I moved 
to Germany about a year ago and after eating 
at some of the worst restaurants I have had the 
misfortune to set foot in, I swore off all the local 
Turkish places because I was convinced they 
would be horrible. 

But whenever I would walk by the Kaiserslaut¬ 
ern location of the Istanbul Kebap Haus, I could 
smell it — the spices of Anatolia, drifting out of 
the restaurant every time someone opened its 


door. So eventually my hunger outweighed my 
distrust and I went inside. 

I started slowly at first. Perhaps a little lahma¬ 
cun? Would I be burned? Who could mess that 
up? I ordered one, took it home and my wife and 
I devoured it. It was the perfect combination of 
everything lahmacun is — crispy, crunchy, meaty 
and chewy with the perfect combination of fresh¬ 
ness from the salad, saltiness from the meat and 
sourness from the lemon. I had a feeling I was on 
to something, but I was still cautious. 

The next time I ate at the Istanbul Kebap Haus, 
I was missing the Bosporus something fierce and 
I took a friend. I walked up to the counter and 
said, “Bir kuzu sis, lutfen” as I have probably a 
hundred times in Turkey. Within minutes I was 
eating my favorite, lamb shish kebabs. They were 
amazing. Perfectly seasoned, perfectly cooked 
and amply portioned with everything you would 
expect to have accompanying it in any place in Is¬ 
tanbul — salad, rice, bulgar and fresh pide bread. 
It was quite honestly just as good as anything 
served at my favorite kebab place in Istanbul. In 
fact, as much as it kills me to say it... it was better. 

I have eaten through much of the menu at the 
restaurant since my first forays there, and I can 
honestly say I have never had a bad meal. From 
the food to the service, everything has always 
been excellent. If you are looking for a really 
Turkish meal, or are looking for a late-night culi¬ 
nary adventure before you set out for home, you 
can’t miss at the Istanbul Kebap Haus. 

Morris.william@stripes.com 
Twitter: @willatstripes 



A cook tends the grill at the Istanbul Kebap Haus in Kaiserslautern. 
The Kebap Haus has arguably the best Turkish food in the 
Kaiserslautern area with great service and reasonable prices. 


ISTANBUL 

KEBAP 

HAUS 

Address: Market Strasse 
1, Kaiserslautern 
Hours: Monday-Thurs- 
day 10 a.m.-2 a.m., 
Friday-Saturday 10 
p.m.-6 a.m., Sundays and 
holidays 11 a.m.-2 a.m. 
Food: Turkish 
Prices: About 10 euros 
($12) for most meals. 
Picture menu in Turk¬ 
ish, German, English 
Dress: Casual 
Phone: (+49) (0)631 
7500-1560 

— Will Morris 


Cooking oil spray can 
do more than you think 


By Becky Krystal 
The Washington Post 

T he top of my refrigera¬ 
tor is home to a hodge¬ 
podge of oils, vinegar 
and cooking equipment. 
The most-used items have made 
their way to the periphery, where 
I can easily reach them (and, it 
seems, knock them over onto my 
head). They include extra-virgin 
olive oil, canola oil and two types 
of cooking oil spray. 

While oils and oil sprays serve 
many of the same purposes, the 
latter are particularly useful for 
a variety of kitchen tasks. Here 
are a few ideas and tips for using 
that spray can, which can do a lot 
more than coat your bakeware. 

Remove your cooked foods 
without tearing 
There’s a reason cooking oil 
spray is often called nonstick 
cooking spray. A fine, even layer 
prevents food from burning and 
adhering to pans without neces¬ 
sarily turning it greasy. I use it 
to coat the dish for my Cheesy 
Chicken Enchiladas, for instance. 
It’s also ideal for baked goods, 
especially blondies and brownies 
that need to be lifted out of a pan. 
You can apply the spray directly 
to the pan or to a parchment or 
aluminum foil sling you create to 
facilitate lifting the slab out all at 
once. Coating a loaf pan will help 
a quick bread slide right out, too. 

While I tend to prefer greas¬ 
ing cake pans with butter, since 
it’s often already included in the 
recipe, spraying the bottom of 
the pan with cooking oil spray 
can hold in place the parchment 
round you use to make the cake 
easier to turn out. Cooking oil 
spray is a natural in muffin tins 
as well. Bakers, however, will 
want to consider having on hand 
a baking spray, which combines 
cooking oil spray with flour. I’ve 
found this to be particularly 
effective for releasing cakes and 
muffins. Pulling out the bak¬ 
ing spray is easier and quicker 
than applying separate grease 
and flour layers, and I won’t use 
anything else when it comes to 
particularly tricky pans, such as 
a Bundt, where it can be more 
difficult to evenly cover every 
nook and cranny. 

Keep sticky ingredients from 
getting stuck 

Perhaps my favorite use for 
cooking oil sprays is on the inside 
of measuring cups or spoons 
when I’m portioning ingredients 
such as honey and molasses. 

It also comes in handy on my 
spatula when I’m stirring the 
mixture for homemade marsh¬ 
mallows. I like to spray my knife 
when it comes time to cut the 
finished marshmallows. That 
same strategy is useful when you 
have to chop dried fruit. 

Spraying a little cooking oil on 
your hands while forming meat¬ 
balls or burger patties is another 
handy prep strategy. 

Protect your rising bread 
dough 

Bread recipes often call for 
covering the bowl or baking 


sheet with a piece of plastic 
wrap. In that case, it’s helpful to 
coat the plastic with cooking oil 
spray to keep it from sticking to 
the dough, which could deflate 
or tear it if you have to resort to 
yanking the plastic off. 

Use for broiling or baking food 

In testing a recipe for eggplant 
Parmesan, I broiled eggplant two 
ways: Brushed with olive oil and 
coated with cooking oil spray. 

The results were identical, but 
the advantages of the cooking 
spray were obvious: It was faster 
and used less oil because of the 
efficiency of the spray coating 
vs. a brush. (You can buy olive 
oil-based sprays, if you want to 
keep that flavor or prefer it over 
canola for other reasons.) 

If you’re roasting food on a 
wire rack set inside a baking 
sheet — Rainy-Day Ribs, for 
example — you’ll want to coat 
the rack with cooking oil spray. 

If you’re making oven-baked ver¬ 
sions of typically fried fare, say, 
chicken tenders or breaded fish, 
you can spray the crumb-coated 
food (use panko for extra crisp¬ 
ness) with cooking oil for crunch 
and golden-brown color. 

Make for easier cleanup 

Scrubbing a box grater is up 
there as one of my least favorite 
kitchen tasks. A spritz of cooking 
oil spray on the holes before you 
begin shredding will leave less 
mess to deal with. 

... But make it easy to clean up 

Really, no matter how care¬ 
ful you think you’re being 
when using cooking oil spray, it 
spreads more than you think it 
does. (Says the person who just 
had to wipe down a stove top I 
inadvertently spritzed.) Avoid 
additional cleaning by using the 
spray over a sink or trash can. 
Your countertop and appliances 
will thank you. 

Don’t use on nonstick 
cookware 

Manufacturers warn that 
cooking oil spray can not only 
burn but also leave a sticky resi¬ 
due that can affect the release of 
food from the pan. At least one 
brand warns that using cooking 
sprays will void the warranty on 
its nonstick products. 

Go the DIY route 

Whether it’s a matter of being 
thrifty, not having to toss or 
recycle the canister or wanting 
something without the anti-foam¬ 
ing agents and propellants found 
in some store-bought sprays, 
you can still get the benefits of 
a cooking oil spray. It’s worth 
keeping in mind that in a test of 
cooking oil sprays, Cook’s Illus¬ 
trated still preferred traditional 
Pam over other additive-free 
brands, which had a tendency 
to burn and did not disperse 
as evenly. If you do not want to 
use store-bought spray, you can 
invest in an oil mister, which you 
can fill with your oil of choice 
and is especially nice if you plan 
to use it on meat or salad greens. 
In a separate test of oil misters, 
Cook’s found that none was quite 
as consistent or even as a can of 
Pam, but at least one came close. 
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Budget 

Albania offers age-old traditions and 
Mediterranean beaches on the cheap 


By Mary Winston Nicklin 

Special to The Washington Post 

A s the crow flies — and 
Google Maps authorita¬ 
tively confirmed — the 
coast was just a matter 
of miles away. An easy drive and 
we’d be lolling in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Instead, the car lurched 
along dirt roads, stopping for 
the odd goat or donkey cart, our 
driver chuckling at our surprised 
reactions in the rearview mirror. 

The temperatures suddenly 
plummeted as we began an 
ascent into mist-wrapped moun¬ 
tains, a conifer-clad peak thrust¬ 
ing its nose into the clouds. Hello, 
Google Maps?! The car slowed 
to a crawl, passing beekeepers 
selling jars of honey from the 
side of the road. And then we 
broke through the swirling, rain- 
dense clouds and spied the sea 
glittering far below. Gesturing 
triumphantly, the driver brought 
the car to a screeching halt at the 
scenic overlook. We sprang out to 
drink it in. 

My sister and I had been look¬ 
ing for a Mediterranean destina¬ 
tion for a short summer break. 
The only criteria? Not a blow-the- 
bank vacation, but an adventure 
that would afford plenty of pretty 
beaches, open-sea swimming 
and culture. Albania, or Shqipe- 
ria, as the locals call it, delivered 
in droves. While lunch for two in 
nearby Corfu, a popular holiday 
destination in Greece, could eas¬ 
ily cost $60, in Albania we had a 
dinner feast for less than $20. 

And then there were these epic 
road trips — totally unexpected 


in a country the size of Maryland. 
We would learn that the Llogara 
Pass, where we now stood, is one 
of the highest paved roads in 
Europe — a thrilling trip through 
different climates — from the 
heat of cypress-dotted Mediter¬ 
ranean landscapes to fog and 
evergreen forests. Down below, 
we could see a fringe of powdery 
white sand on the Ionian coast. 
These undeveloped crescent 
beaches are some of the prettiest 
you can find on the Big Blue. 

Outside, the cicadas loudly 
buzzed and the scent of sun¬ 
baked oregano wafted through 
the car window. We descended 
from the clouds onto the Alba¬ 
nian Riviera. A pearl-like string 
of beach towns extended south 
toward the Greek border. The 
Albanians can be a party-loving 
bunch with electronic club music 
shaking up the beach clubs until 
the wee hours. 

Even if you’re not a night owl, 
you can find bliss along this idyl¬ 
lic stretch of coastline. We found 
it in Qeparo, a sleepy village 
wedged between the mountains 
and the sea. We joined the local 
Albanian holidaymakers on the 
beach loungers ($5 for the day) 
and stared across the water to 
where — according to Homer’s 
great legend — Odysseus washed 
ashore on Corfu. 

But let me sing to you of Shqi- 
peria, “the land of the Eagles,” 
a country haunted by age-old 
legends and a colorful cast of 
characters including a gallant, 
15th-century warrior called 
Skanderbeg, a 20th-century king 
by the name of Zog and a com- 



Photos by Mary Winston NicKLiN/For The Washington Post 

popular holiday resort and port with ferries linking the country to the 


In southern Albania, Saranda is a 
nearby Greek island of Corfu. 

munist dictator, Enver Hoxha, 
who sealed the country’s borders 
for 40 years while he erected 
concrete bunkers in every nook 
and cranny across the country¬ 
side. (Maybe he wasn’t paranoid; 
Hoxha reportedly survived 50 
assassination attempts.) When 
his communist regime fell in the 
1990s, citizens fled the country 
in droves. Today, Albania is a 
time capsule of ancient traditions 
mixing with modern ambitions. 

From the beach at Qeparo, we 
strap on backpacks for a hike up 
into the hills hugging the Ionian 
coastline. We stop hesitantly at a 
fork in the road. A trio of elderly 
gentlemen, seated outside at a 
cafe, urge us on, crooking thumbs 
in the uphill direction. Waving 
our thanks, we start a climb that 
will lead us into the fragrant 
wilds of the Mediterranean’s 
sunny scenery, the steady hum of 
cicadas interrupted only by the 
singsong calls of a goatherd. A 
breeze carries the scent of laven¬ 
der, mint and verbena; the distant 
peal of village church bells rings 
across the valley. And then the 
old village of Qeparo looms into 
view: a centuries-old bastion of 
stone clinging to a hilltop, the sea 
shimmering far below. 

Here, as we meander through 
the alleyways, shaded by grape¬ 
vine trellises, we pass elderly 


ladies draped in traditional black 
garments. The “new” town of 
Qeparo is set on the coast far 
below, but this old, forgotten vil¬ 
lage still exists in all its ancient 
glory. Bees buzz, laundry flutters 
from clotheslines, pink oleander 
blossoms contrast with white¬ 
washed walls.... We have walked 
into a time warp. 

We’re startled back into real¬ 
ity at the sight of a parked car 
painted as a giant red Albanian 
flag, the black eagle’s wings 
stretched across the car’s hood. 
According to legend, the great 
general Skanderbeg carried a 
banner of a two-headed eagle 
into battle against the Ottomans 
in the 15th century. The eagle 
flag is a symbol of fierce national 
pride today. The country itself 
is utterly unique; the Albanian 
language is unrelated to Slavic 
tongues or Latin-derived ro¬ 
mance languages and occupies 
its own branch of the Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean language family. One of 
the smallest countries on Earth, 
Albania was never part of Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. 

Later that afternoon, we get 
another history lesson courtesy 
of the Greek Orthodox manager 
of a waterfront restaurant. The 
stylish Barbarossa serves deli¬ 
cious seafood and traditional 
dishes, like wild spinach sautee 


with foraged herbs. 

The manager’s family fled 
Albania when the communist 
regime fell, and he picked up his 
restaurant savvy while working 
on the Greek island of Paros. 

“You know about the Alba¬ 
nian connection to Aeneas? We 
Albanians want to claim certain 
historic figures from antiquity as 
our own,” he explains with a grin, 
presenting a generous platter 
of watermelon for dessert. The 
ancient city of Butrint in southern 
Albania was famously founded by 
Trojans fleeing the fall of Troy. 

As described in Virgil’s “Aeneid,” 
Butrint was constructed to look 
like a mini Troy. 

A few days later, we find our¬ 
selves scampering over Butrint’s 
archaeological ruins, which 
were declared a UNESCO World 
Heritage site in 1992. Dating 
back to the eighth century B.C., 
it’s a hauntingly beautiful place, 
a forested nature park filled with 
eucalyptus groves and washed 
by sea tides. Even the crowds of 
day-trippers who take the ferry 
from Corfu can’t diminish its 
mystique. There are Hellenistic 
gateways, an ancient Roman the¬ 
ater and baths, a Great Basilica 
from the early Christian period 
(sixth century) and a Venetian 
castle from the 14th century. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 



Berat, a magnificent legacy of the Ottoman Empire 
situated in central Albania, is recognized as a UNESCO 
World Heritage site. 


One of the highest paved roads in Europe, this mountain 
pass makes for a thrilling road trip into the misty 
mountains above the Adriatic and Ionian seas. 


Lording over the town of Berat, the ancient hilltop 
“Kala” (castle) is still home to a thriving neighborhood 
population within its walled fortifications. 
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After hours in the midday 
heat, we cool off in the nearby 
town of Ksamil, every inch of 
its coastline dotted with beach 
clubs. From here, you can swim 
to three small islands offshore, 
floating in the Mediterranean 
next to revelers’ giant inflatable 
unicorns and paddleboats with 
slides. 

A romp through books by 
Albanian author Ismail Kadare, 
who won the inaugural Man 
Booker International Prize in 
2005, is an immersion in folklore, 
tradition and quirky expressions 
— such as “the starved goat with 
its tail held high” — not to men¬ 
tion blood feuds and machismo. 
Kadare makes ample references 
to the Kanum of Leke Dukagjini, 
the ancient code of Albanian 
laws based on honor and hospi¬ 
tality. “Our house belongs to God 
and the guest,” proclaims an old 
saying. 

This hospitality is manifest in 
Berat, known as “the town of a 
thousand windows,” a magnifi¬ 
cent legacy of the Ottoman Em¬ 
pire situated in central Albania. 
Recognized as a UNESCO World 
Heritage site, Berat is known for 
its white Ottoman houses cling¬ 
ing to a hillside above the river 
Osum. The city fell to the Otto¬ 
man Turks in 1450, but its castle 
dates back to the 4th century 
B.C.; the resulting cultural mix is 
visible in the ensemble of byzan- 
tine churches and mosques. 

When we arrive at the family- 
owned Hotel Mangalemi, housed 
in 18th-century mansions, we 
are greeted with welcome drinks 
and grins as wide as the new 
Albanian tourism motto (“Smile 
from Albania!”). Hotel Mangale¬ 
mi offers a warm welcome, not to 
mention a terrific restaurant and 
panoramic terrace — for a mere 
$45 a night. 

As if to prove that hospitality 
is the rule of the land, we later 
stumble upon a restaurant inside 
the home of a local guy named 
Lili. He ushers us to a backyard 
table while his wife prepares 
traditional specialties like byrek 
(spinach-stuffed pie) and fergese 
(a mix of peppers, tomatoes and 
cheese), to wash down with wine 
produced by his father. We didn’t 
anticipate the complimentary 
cups of a stronger spirit Lili 
pours after the meal. 

Before flying out of Corfu, we 
stay in the popular holiday resort 
of Saranda, a convenient gateway 
to Albania’s southern coast. Upon 
arrival, it appears to be a sweep¬ 
ing development of garish high- 
rises towering over the beach. 

But this port has a fantastic vibe. 
In the early morning, locals 
swim enormous lengths across 
the bay — never mind the boat 
traffic. Colorful beach umbrellas 
pop up in the pebbly sand, and 
the restaurants are buzzing and 
delicious. 

In the evening, a loud com¬ 
motion brings us to our hotel 
balcony to investigate. Peering 
down toward the waterfront 
promenade, we see a parade of 
people — grandparents, toddlers, 
love-struck adolescents — slowly 
sauntering by the sea as the sum¬ 
mer light fades into darkness. In 
Albania, the “Xhiro,” or night¬ 
time promenade, is a sanctified 
ritual and recreational activity. 

Historic blood feuds be 
damned. How could we not fall 
for a country whose national 
pastime is the evening stroll? We 
run down the stairs to join them. 
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Hotel Forsthaus by Garmisch 
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For the American traveler, the word ‘Bali’ conjures up a lush image of magic, spirituality 
and possibilities. What is usually missing from the Bali of our imaginations is the reality 
of an island struggling to maintain its identity. I byrobinabcarian ■ 


G iven the situation, I was moving as fast as I could. 

I was walking cautiously on a foot-wide earthen 
berm separating water-soaked rice paddies. A big 
cross-body garbage bag banged against my hip as I 
clutched a 6-foot pole with a pointed metal tip. 

Rivulets of sweat ran down my back as I speared 
yogurt cups, candy wrappers and plastic bags. 

And then I lost my balance. 

It was our first full day on the Indonesian island of 
Bali, and nine of us were on a “trash walk” near the 
upland town of Ubud in the heart of the island. The 
walk was organized by Cynthia Hardy, a friend who had 
invited us to Bali. She moved to the island in the ’80s and 
has been here, on and off, ever since. 

With Cynthia in the lead, we traipsed through terraced 
green rice paddies, along slippery brown riverbanks and 
centuries-old waterways in search of demon trash. We 
picked our way past men, women and children bathing in 
the irrigation canals, the heart of the Balinese irrigation 
system known as subak, so unique that UNESCO has 
designated it a World Heritage site. 

Price of popularity 

New wealth has meant that Bali’s roadways are overrun 
by motorbikes. Its waterways and rice paddies are choking on trash that 
has turned this once pristine island into a cautionary tale about the perils 
of plastic and consumption in an agrarian society ill-equipped for the 
challenge. 

You can overlook the problems, or engage with them, as we tried 
to do on our trash walk. But however you experience Bali, you will 
be charmed by its spiritual people, its intense beauty and its tropical 
melange of fecundity and decay. 

Drums in the night 

My nine-day visit to the island in November was unusual, but anyone 
can replicate the itinerary. I went to Indonesia because of my friend¬ 


ship with the Hardys; I paid for my accommodations, airfare and the 
rest of my trip, in keeping with Los Angeles Times policy. 

Nine women, most of them friends of Cynthia’s since her childhood in 
Marin County, Calif., had come to visit the place she has called home for 
30 years. We put ourselves in her experienced hands, and she arranged 
treks, day trips, shopping outings, dinners and, of course, yoga classes. 

We were all eager to know more about the multifarious world that 

Cynthia and her husband, John, have created here, all in 
the cause of promoting sustainability and an apprecia¬ 
tion for the world’s natural balances. 

The Hardys first became known for their jewelry 
business, which John founded in 1975. A tour of the 
workshops and design center was high on our to-do list. 
The company employs hundreds of Balinese artisans 
who make the distinctive John Hardy woven bracelets, 
earrings and necklaces sold in high-end stores around 
the world. 

After our tour, we sat down with some of the compa¬ 
ny’s employees for a lunch of corn fritters, fish wrapped 
in banana leaves, salad, rice and banana cake. 

Happy and full, we meandered into the boutique, a 90- 
foot-tall bamboo marvel that looks like a ship’s hull and 
appears to float on rice paddies. 

About a decade ago, the Hardys sold the business, 
which gave them the means to create the eco-centric luxury hotel 
Bambu Indah, the private Green School and Green Village, a small 
community of spectacular, custom bamboo homes designed by John’s 
daughter, Elora Hardy. 

The Bambu Indah is built on a ridge overlooking the Ayung River, its 
2Vi acres dotted with vegetable gardens, coconut and frangipani trees, 
and rock-lined pools that look like natural ponds. 

The accommodations consist of 11 antique Javanese bridal houses, 
charmingly rustic but with fridges, AC, good lighting and plumbing. A 
couple of new bamboo cottages, designed by Elora Hardy, are perched 
on the river and surrounded by jungle. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 33 


When you come 
to Bali, one of the 
first things people 
ask you is, “What 
are you doing 
here?” They want 
to know how you 
are contributing. * 

Emerald Starr 

American ex-pat, founder 
of Sorga Chocolate 


On a “trash walk” through rice paddies outside the town of Ubud, in the uplands of Bali, Indonesia, led by Cynthia Hardy of Bambu Indah hotel, 
a group of visitors spears errant plastic garbage. 

Robin Abcarian/Los Angeles Times 
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On a deck at Bambu Indah hotel, staff prepare for a blessing ceremony. It begins with incense and a sprinkling of blessed 
water to purify and cleanse the body and ends with the anointment of guests’ foreheads with rice, and the tying of a red string 
to their wrists to signify strength. 


FROM PAGE 32 

Before dinner one night, I was lolling 
in my spacious cottage, Afrika House, 
ensconced behind white muslin bed 
curtains, safe from mosquitoes. 

The frogs were just starting their 
nightly arias when the rhythmic sound 
of bells and drums wafted into my room. 
The mysterious sound would swell, 
subside, then rise again. I felt as if I were 
being summoned by some ineffable force. 

I walked out of my cottage and 
wandered into the hotel’s open-walled 
restaurant, where I found a dozen or so 
Balinese musicians sitting on the floor 
making hypnotic music with metal- 
lophones, which look like xylophones; 
bonangs, which look like brass kettles; 
and drums. It was a traditional Balinese 
gamelan orchestra. The percussive 
music was ethereal. 

As we sat down at a big round dinner 
table, servers and cooks fussed nearby 
with a whole roasted pig on a spit. 

After we finished our feast, the 
orchestra accompanied a topeng dance 
in which elaborately costumed dancers 
in grotesque masks acted out Balinese 
folk tales. Even without knowing the 
stories, it was easy to see that good tri¬ 
umphed over evil. 

A closed society 

Most visitors do not rent cars on Bali 
and instead hire drivers, easy to do 
through hotels and local companies. 

This is the safest choice, because Bali 
streets are choked with motor scooters 
and driving is on the left side. The ob¬ 
stacles on any given road — trucks, tour 
buses, vans, dogs, chickens and the oc¬ 
casional cow — make driving daunting. 

One day, our Bambu Indah drivers 
took us from Ubud to Karangasem, 
a two-hour drive to Bali’s east coast, 
where we planned to spend one night. 

On the way, we visited the ancient 
village of Tenganan, whose residents are 
known as Bah Aga, or original Balinese. 
Theirs is a closed society; you can five in 
the village only if you were born there. If 


you marry an outsider, you must leave. 

There was a small fee to enter the 
village, which was laid out along a wide, 
grassy path. The homes on either side 
doubled as workshops and stores. Inside 
one, we watched women weaving double 
ikat fabric, an ancient, painstaking 
process that produces exquisite fabric 
highly valued by textile collectors. 

The prices were astronomical — $600 
for a length of ikat about the size of a 
long, wide scarf — so I bought some 
fine-gauge rattan baskets and hollow 
eggs painted with Hindu gods instead. 

Plastic proliferates 

We arrived late in the day in Karan¬ 
gasem, where we stayed at Villa Campu- 
han, a beachfront complex of six villas 
and a long house on the Lombok Strait. 

It is owned by director Rob Cohen, 
whose movies include “The Fast and the 
Furious” and “DragonHeart.” 

Cohen was drawn by the excellent surf 
break and the view of Mount Agung, an 
active volcano that plays a central role 
in Balinese spirituality. (When we sat on 
mats during our welcome ceremony at 
Bambu Indah, Cynthia instructed us not 
to point our feet toward the mountain, a 
sign of disrespect.) 

Cohen originally built the place for his 
family, but now rents it out. Visitors can 
book one villa or the entire complex. A 
staff serves meals, and there is a small 
spa for massages. 

Over a dinner of grilled shrimp and 
rice, we were joined by American ex-pat 
Emerald Starr, a friend of Cohen’s who 
helped oversee the construction of Villa 
Campuhan. 

The heart of the place — an ironwood, 
open-walled long house elevated on thick 
stilts — is based on a traditional Suma¬ 
tran design, he told me, with a swooping 
roof line that evokes the horns of a water 
buffalo. 

In the morning, Starr led us on an¬ 
other rice paddy trek, where we bumped 
into a farmer planting his crop. The man 
was bent at the waist, calf-deep in water, 


shooting baby rice plants like darts into 
the muddy water. 

Again, we saw too much trash in the 
waterways that fed the paddies. Starr, a 
gentle soul with a vast knowledge of Bali¬ 
nese culture, said he considers the prolif¬ 
eration of plastic the legacy of the island’s 
“banana-leaf mentality.” Traditionally, 
Balinese food was wrapped in banana 
leaves — unwrap and toss. The wrappers 
have changed; old habits have not. 

“When you come to Bali,” Starr told 
me, “one of the first things people ask 
you is, ‘What are you doing here?’ They 
want to know how you are contributing.” 

He showed us what he is doing for Bali 
that afternoon when he took us to Sorga, 
his organic chocolate company. 

Starr’s triple-fermented dark choco¬ 
late bars were fruity with multiple 
layers of flavor, and you can purchase 
them only on Bali. Sorga, which means 
“heaven” in Balinese, is part of a do¬ 
mestic chocolate explosion. Most of the 
country’s cacao crop is exported, but 
increasingly, producers make high-qual¬ 
ity chocolate for Indonesia. 

Into the water 

As it turns out, falling into a rice paddy 
is more embarrassing than dangerous. 

You just pull your leg out of the muck, 
hope your shoe is still on your foot, and 
get on with it. 

At the end of our first trash walk, a 
three-hour expedition that left most of 
us soaked in sweat and feeling as if we’d 
done just a tiny bit of good for Bali, we 
made our way back to the riverbank 
below the main Bambu Indah complex. 

Here, at the river’s edge, the Hardys 
have created rock-lined swimming 
pools. Some of us dangled our feet in 
the water, some stood under a gentle 
waterfall. 

Servers brought us bubur, a traditional 
Balinese breakfast of rice, vegetables and 
peanuts wrapped in a banana leaf. We 
scooped up the delicious concoction with 
our fingers, tossed the leaves aside and 
slipped into the water to cool off. 



The long house at American director Rob 
Cohen’s Villa Campuhan in Karangasem. 



Designed by Elora Hardy, Green Village is a 
new community of luxury custom bamboo 
homes along the slopes of the Ayung River. 


KNOW & GO 

WHERE TO STAY 

Bambu Indah, Banjar Baung, 
Ubud, Bali, 

Indonesia; bambuindah.com. 
Villa Campuhan, Jalan Pura 
Mascima, East Bali, Karangas¬ 
em, Bali, Indonesia; villacampu- 
han.com. 

WHERE TO EAT 

Bambu Indah Kitchen Restau¬ 
rant, Bambu Indah hotel Tradi¬ 
tional Balinese food, prepared 
from the hotel’s gardens and 
livestock. 

Batubara, 108 Jalan Raya Pen- 
gosekan, Ubud, Bali, Indonesia; 
facebook.com/batubaragrillery. 
Argentine restaurant with excel¬ 
lent wine and tasty cuts of beef. 

WHAT TO DO 

John Hardy jewelry factory & 
design studio; johnhardy.com. 
Watch Balinese artists and met¬ 
alworkers create the signature 
John Hardy woven silver. Tours, 
by reservation only, end with a 
traditional Balinese lunch. Free. 
Tenganan. An ancient village 
where time-honored Balinese 
craftsmanship is celebrated and 
honored. 

Sorga Bali Chocolate, Jalan 
Pura Mastima, Karangasem, 
Bali, Indonesia. Ex-pat Emerald 
Starr offers tours and tastings of 
his high-quality dark chocolate 
made from Bali cacao. 
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Principal technical director Joseph Greggory “GG” Cook discusses a 3D model to see what a show based on the “Cars” character Lightning McQueen will look like before it’s 
built at Walt Disney World in Lake Buena Vista, Fla., on Jan. 9. “It allows us the opportunity not to have to build a real-world model,” Cook said. 


Behind-the-scenes players produce the pixie dust that makes Disney resort shows 


By Mike Schneider 

Associated Press 

W ith excitement build¬ 
ing over a new “Star 
Wars” land open¬ 
ing this year at Walt 
Disney World, as well 
as at its California 
cousin, it’s easy to for¬ 
get that a slew of new 

entertainment shows also are debuting in the 
biggest year for the Florida theme park resort in 
two decades. 

If the famous Disney Imagineers provide 
the “wow” factor with their fantastical feats of 
engineering on rides and attractions, it’s the 
entertainment division that provides Disney 
World’s heart. 

Disney World recently invited The Associated 
Press for an exclusive, behind-the-scenes look 
at how it puts the shows together. The AP saw 
dancers rehearsing in a studio, rows of seam¬ 
stresses stitching together costumes, a ware¬ 
house full of parade floats and a room where 
virtual reality technology is used to help build a 
new animatronic show. 

The results of those labors took stage Jan. 18 
when Disney World unveiled a new Magic King¬ 
dom parade, a Hollywood Studios street showing 
off the characters from “The Incredibles” fran¬ 
chise, a Caribbean-style street band in Animal 
Kingdom and the start of an arts festival at 
Epcot. In a few months, the resort opens a new 
animatronics show based on the “Cars” charac¬ 
ter Lightning McQueen. 

Here’s a look at the behind-the-scenes people 
who produce the pixie dust. Many of them 
started out as performers and have been at Dis¬ 
ney World for decades. 


The boss 

Bettina Buckley oversees the entertainment 
division’s 6,700 workers in 100 disciplines re¬ 
sponsible for more than 200,000 performances a 
year at the resort. 

Putting a show based on a character under 
the Disney corporate umbrella in Disney World 
extends the life of that franchise, ultimately 
making it more valuable to the company. When 
deciding on which character or property to use 
for a show, she pays attention to what visitors say 
in surveys and letters. 

She also considers the available space and 
how the show would affect the brand. 

“If a character resonates, we stop and say, 
‘Hey, maybe we should do something,”’ said 
Buckley, vice president of live entertainment at 
the resort. 

The dreamers 

Once a character or intellectual property is 
picked, creative development director Reed 
Jones, show writer Allison Hirsch and a team 
consisting of a puppeteer, a juggler, a musical 
theater pro, an improv artist, technicians and 
musicians meet for weekly brainstorming ses¬ 
sions to figure out how to bring the story into 
the three-dimensional world through writing, 
costumes, music and lighting. 

No idea is off the table. 

“It’s a one-hour variety show. We kind of can’t 
let people see it because it’s really wacky and 
funny,” Jones said. 

The realist 

Joseph Greggory “GG” Cook makes sure the 
ideas that “the dreamers” come up with can 
work. “I am the rubber that meets the road,” 
said Cook, manager of theatrical design and 
technical production. 



Bettina Buckley, 
vice president of 
Disney Parks Live 
Entertainment, 
oversees the 
entertainment 
division’s 
6,700 workers 
responsible for 
more than 200,000 
performances a year 
at the resort. 


He is helped by a darkened “pre-visualiza¬ 
tion” room where two large screens and a 
virtual reality headset help him see what shows 
will look like in a 3D model, and how they will 
be maintained, before they are built. 

“It’s the hub of the wagon wheel, if you will. 

We previsualize our entire show, soup to nuts,” 
Cook said. “It allows us the opportunity not to 
have to build a real-world model.” 

The costume designer 

Harmony McChesney has a piece of Velcro 
in her purse at all times. When it’s time to test a 
fabric’s durability, she rubs the Velcro against 
the fabric. If it snags, “I say, this doesn’t belong 
to us. It’s not our friend,” said McChesney, a 
costume designer with big glasses, auburn hair 
swept up and large costume jewelry. 

Durability is a must since the costumes worn 
by dancers, singers and costumed characters 
are washed every day. The department makes 
10,000 costume pieces with the help of 300 sew¬ 
ers and six designers. 

McChesney works in a room the size of a foot¬ 
ball field. Hundreds of bright-colored costumes 
and dozens of torso dummies hang from racks 
along the wall. On a recent day, sewers sat in 
rows of sewing machines near a dressing room 
where performers try on their costumes. 

McChesney was focused on the costumes for 
the new parade in the Magic Kingdom park 
starring Mickey and Minnie. The costumes were 
white with colored confetti printed on the fabric 
in a look that resembled vanilla cupcakes with 
colorful sprinkles and colorful trim that looked 
like icing. Call it couture for Disney characters. 

“There’s a lot of stuff that people could use for 
theater that we can’t use for theme parks just 
because of the durability and how much use it’s 
going to get,” McChesney said. “You want it to 
last a long time.” 
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Kings forward Harry Giles III 
tries to maintain a weekly 
pedicure in Sacramento. 

Photos by Nick Otto and 
Eve EDELHEiT/The Washington Post 


For NBA players, taking care of their feet is just part of the job 



By Candace Buckner 
The Washington Post 

D .J. Augustin likes his water just so. 

Hot, but not too hot. He wants to feel 
the caress of the exfoliating seaweed 
scrub on his toes, and Augustin has no 
problem advising the pedicurist of his preferred 
temperature when filling the tub. 

After 11 years in the NBA, Augustin has be¬ 
come a veteran of nail salons. As often as he can, 
the starting point guard for the Orlando Magic 
will seek professional help on the road in the 
same places one might find women sipping bub¬ 
bly taken from a mini-fridge while getting their 
cuticles contoured and polished. For Augustin, 
such a space is as sacred as the trainer’s table. He 
believes every NBA player needs a good pedicure. 

“Some guys look down on it ’cause it’s girly or 
whatever you want to call it, but I’ve done it from 
the beginning because it’s like taking care of your 
body. Just like anything else you do, getting a 
massage or treatment,” Augustin said. “I’ve had 
situations before with my toenails, or my callus 
on my feet, would hurt my feet during games. It 
makes a big difference.” 

Woe to the toes belonging to very large men 
who jump and sprint and pound their feet on a 
wooden floor for a living. These athletic maestros 
can inspire ballads on the basketball court. But 
once they take off their shoes and reveal the 
instrument with which they have created such 
beauty, their hideous feet can incite gasps. 

Want to see a confident and chiseled basketball 
player in peak physical condition blush? Ask to 
see his feet. 

“No! Hell no!” six-year veteran Lavoy Allen 


said through giggles as he sat inside the Wizards’ 
locker room before a preseason game. 

“I’ve got some pretty bad dogs,” Magic forward 
Jonathon Simmons confessed while chuckling. 

“I need one,” Miami Heat guard Wayne El¬ 
lington said of a pedicure as he gazed at the toe 
on his right foot that had turned midnight black 
from years of taking a beating. 

If only all players had the swagger of Sacra¬ 
mento Kings forward Harry Giles III and could 
stroll into a spa alone, ready to be pampered. 

Giles is such a believer in pedicures that, last 
month, he surprised 10 Sacramento-area fathers 
with a spa day as part of the Kings’ annual “Sea¬ 
son of Doing Good” events. For many of the men, 
the experience was their first pedicure. Giles no¬ 
ticed how an exfoliating scrub worked miracles 
in breaking through the hard exteriors. 

“It was good to see the men just interacting 
with each other and enjoying something new. You 
could tell they were like little kids a little bit, the 
way they were sitting there, smiling, eating cook¬ 
ies,” Giles said. “It’s not like the barbershop.” 

Howard Osterman, the president of the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Podiatric Sports Medicine, has 


seen a renaissance of foot care in the NBA. As 
team podiatrist for the Wizards, he noticed how 
the NBA occupational hazard of often wearing 
new shoes can partially explain the trauma on 
players’ feet. The shoes never quite break in, and 
the skin around the foot has to grow thick layers 
to absorb the excessive stopping and starting on 
the court. Over time, the pressure causes cal¬ 
luses to build up on the bottom of the foot, and 
painful ingrown toenails also develop. But unlike 
in past generations, Osterman believes today’s 
players are more inclined to fix these problems 
with a proper pedicure. 

“Taking care of their feet is one of the most 
important things these guys can do,” Osterman 
said. “There was a stigma for a long time where 
guys didn’t go get pedicures, and then guys like 
Shaq and Dwyane Wade and LeBron, they made 
it popular. And you know what? If the stars can 
do it, then it’s OK. So, it’s really gotten better.” 

For any player still hesitant about getting 
pedicures, Augustin would assure them to dive 
in, toes first. The water’s safe, and 
the seaweed scrub feels just 
right. 


Some guys look down on it ’cause it’s girly 
or whatever you want to call it, but I’ve 
done it from the beginning because 
it’s like taking care of your body. ’ 


D.J. Augustin 

Orlando Magic point guard 
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Mareris 

message 

Grammy-nominated singer Morris starts 
2nd album with uplifting ‘GIRL’ single 


By Kristin M. Hall 


Maren Morris knew the importance of selecting the first single she released 
from her much-anticipated second record, but as soon as she heard the demo of 
“GIRL,” she knew this was the song she wanted to lead off the album. 

“It felt like such a timely song for now,” Morris said of the song she re¬ 
leased Jan. 17 that touches on overcoming self-doubt and the pressure of 
comparison in a world of impossible standards. 

Morris, 28, wrote the song with Grammy-winning producer Greg 
Kurstin (Adele, Sia, Kelly Clarkson) and Sarah Aarons, who co¬ 
wrote the Top 5 hit “The Middle” featuring Morris, Zedd and 
Grey. “The Middle” is nominated for record of the year and 
song of the year, which goes to songwriters, at this year’s 
Grammy Awards on Feb. 10, and Morris also was nomi¬ 
nated for best pop duo/group collaboration. 

Morris said inspiration for the song came from a let¬ 
ter she was trying to write to a female friend after 
they were struggling to keep their friendship on 
track. 

“The day that we wrote ‘GIRL,’ I was start¬ 
ing to write this letter to her,” Morris said. 
“Why are we competing against one another? 
Is it ourselves? Is it this industry? Is it the 
world?” 

After an hour of trying to compose her 
thoughts, she realized something. “I don’t 
think I am writing this to her,” Morris said. “I 
am writing this to myself.” 

The song is also the title of her new headlining 
world tour kicking off March 9 in Chicago with 
an all-female lineup including openers Cassadee 
Pope and RaeLynn. After a run through the U.S., 
the tour will hit cities in Germany, Ireland, the Neth¬ 
erlands and the United Kingdom. 

“Essentially it’s an excuse for me to hang out with 
them all the time,” Morris said. 

The new song comes almost three years since she re¬ 
leased her breakthrough single and Grammy-winning song 
“My Church,” from her 2016 debut album, “Hero,” and caps 
a huge year for the Texas-born singer-songwriter. Last year, 
she married fellow singer Ryan Hurd, toured the globe opening 
for Niall Horan and spent 33 weeks on the top of Billboard’s Hot 
Dance/Electronic songs chart with “The Middle.” 

“To be in major categories is a huge win,” Morris said of the recog¬ 
nition for “The Middle.” “I think it broke so many genre barriers and 
put my name and voice out to an audience that hadn’t heard it yet.” 
She’s also nominated for best country duo performance and best coun¬ 
try song for “Dear Hate,” a duet with Vince Gill released after the Las 
Vegas mass shooting, and a best country solo performance nomination for 
“Mona Lisas and Mad Hatters,” a cover from an Elton John tribute album. 
“All the songs that I am nominated for were major career risks,” Morris 
said. “Not like career-ending risks, but scary decisions because it’s out of peo¬ 
ple’s comfort zone for a country artist to collaborate with an EDM DJ.” 
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Donn Jones, Invision/AP 


Ronnie Milsap poses for a photo on the stage of The Ryman Auditorium in Nashville on Jan. 16. Milsap’s new album, “Ronnie 
Milsap: The Duets,” features collaborations with 13 artists ranging from ZZ Top’s Billy Gibbons to Kacey Musgraves. 


Ronnie Milsap returned to his iconic studio for duets album 


By Kristin M. Hall 

Associated Press 

C ountry soul icon Ronnie Milsap is 
a bit of a studio geek, and he thinks 
a lot about music technology and 
recording equipment. So it makes 
sense that he spent a long time get¬ 
ting 13 other singers and bands into 
the studio to record duets with him 
for a new album, “Ronnie Milsap: The Duets,” re¬ 
leased two days after his 76th birthday on Jan. 18. 

“I am a lot into the technical side of it,” he said 
during a recent interview at his home in Nashville. 
“I believe in certain types of microphones. I be¬ 
lieve in certain pre-amplifiers.” 

He says it took him a few years to finish the 
album because of scheduling, but he’s amassed 
an impressive list of partners, from Dolly Parton, 
Willie Nelson, ZZ Top’s Billy Gibbons, Kacey Mus¬ 
graves and many more. 

“The whole trick was trying to find a time that 
Luke Bryan could come in or George Strait could 
come in,” Milsap said. 

Born in North Carolina, Milsap was a wunderkind at musi¬ 
cal instrumentation, learning gospel, country and pop music 
from radio and classical techniques from the State School for 
the Blind in Raleigh. 

Early in his career, he played piano on Elvis Presley re¬ 
cords such as “Kentucky Rain,” in which the King of Rock ’n’ 
Roll implored him for “more thunder on the piano, Milsap!” 

After moving to Nashville, he bought a Music Row studio 
from Roy Orbison, renovating it and turning it into a hit fac¬ 
tory, starting with his 1979 hit “Nobody Likes Sad Songs” 
through his major hits like “Stranger in My House.” He had 
the recording console equipped with a Braille label and kept 
it until 1995. 


The studio known as Ronnie’s Place is still in use today by 
record label Black River Entertainment and that was where 
Milsap returned to record the new album. The six-time 
Grammy winner said he tried as much as possible to be in 
the studio with his duet partners when they were recording, 
rather than recording at separate times. 

Little Big Town added their pristine harmonies to his iconic 
hit “Lost in the Fifties Tonight,” while Strait was given the 
lead on “Houston Solution.” 

“I gave him the first line, ‘I got some friends down in Hous¬ 
ton, who know me quite well,’” Milsap said. “I thought George 
ought to have it. George is from Texas.” 

He also has two duets with artists who have since died, in¬ 
cluding Leon Russell and Montgomery Gentry’s Troy Gentry. 
Russell, who died in 2016, recorded “Misery Loves Compa¬ 
ny,” originally a hit for Porter Wagoner and a cover song that 
Milsap recorded in 1980, and Montgomery Gentry recorded a 
song called “Shakey Ground” that was originally recorded by 
the Temptations. 

“I’d take a verse, Troy would take a verse and Eddie Mont¬ 
gomery would take a verse,” Milsap said. 

Montgomery said recording with Milsap was a bucket list 
item that he’s glad they got to check off before Gentry’s death 
in a helicopter crash in 2017. 

“He is the king of soul, I think,” Montgomery said. “In 
country, nobody sings with more heart. ‘Stranger in My 
House’ was the first time I heard rock ’n’ roll guitars on a 
country song.” 

Even Milsap has adapted to new audio technology, and he 
says while he still listens to radio, he loves his Amazon smart 
speaker. 

“‘Alexa, play “A Legend in My Time” by Ronnie Milsap,’ 
and right there it is,” Milsap demonstrated in his house. “It’s 
not the same model anymore to sell records.” 

Milsap kicked off a 21-city tour Jan. 16 in Nashville, where 
he was joined by Little Big Town. Milsap joked that the rea¬ 
son he did a duets project was because he couldn’t put out any 
more greatest hits albums since his longtime label, RCA, had 
already put out three volumes. 

“Most of the artists that record a duets project, that’s the 
last thing they ever do,” Milsap said. “I don’t want that to be 
true.” 


REVIEWS 


James Blake 

Assume Form (Republic) 

James Blake’s first three albums combined 
raw, emotional lyrics with spare, electronic 
backdrops to create a new hybrid of EDM that 
also influenced hip-hop and indie rock. 

On his new album, “Assume Form,” Blake 
takes everything he has learned over the 
years, including from high-profile collabora¬ 
tions with Kendrick 
Lamar and Kanye 
West, and applies it to 
a variety of love songs. 

The topic seems 
timely considering his 
relationship with “The 
Good Place” actress 
Jameela Jamil, but 
his approach isn’t all 
warm and fuzzy. 

Although the thumping collaborations 
— “Mile High” with Travis Scott and Metro 
Boomin and “Tell Them” with Moses Sum- 
ney and Metro Boomin — will likely get the 
most attention, Blake is best when he is at his 
simplest. 

The gorgeous, deceptively simple ballad 
“I’ll Come To” is stunningly powerful, as 
Blake captures that feeling of falling in love 
with someone who’s already taken, cutting the 
sweetness of soaring strings with the jittering 
percussion of reality. It’s an early candidate 
for song of the year, and when combined with 
his advice for those dealing with suicidal 
thoughts in “Power On” and “Don’t Miss It,” 
“Assume Form” sets a high artistic bar for 
2019. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 



Maggie Rogers 

Heard It in a Past Life (Debay Sounds/Capitol) 

Maggie Rogers has been a phenomenon in¬ 
side the music industry for years, even before 
the 24-year-old gradu¬ 
ated from NYU. 

She was in a master 
class there in 2016 
when Pharrell Wil¬ 
liams was stunned by 
her song “Alaska” and 
her explanation of her 
sound — a combina¬ 
tion of her folk music 
background and a 
newfound love of dance music. The video of 
that meeting went viral and the song sparked 
a bidding war to sign her. Rogers settled on 
Capitol Records, but only after they agreed to 
let her keep the rights to her master record¬ 
ings — a deal that is almost unheard of for 
a new artist. That was followed by Rogers’ 
unusual appearance on “Saturday Night Live” 
just as her debut single was released. 

Now that her debut album, “Heard It in a 
Past Life,” has arrived, the rest of the world 
can finally catch up with what the music 
industry has known: Maggie Rogers is going 
to be a star. 

Her single “Light On,” which combines 
her sweet voice, a catchy chorus and swirling 
synths, has already hit No. 1 on the alternative 
charts. And “Past Life” channels more than a 
little Stevie Nicks and Sarah McLachlan. 

Rogers’ work gets stronger with each risk 
she takes. You can almost hear “Overnight” 
as a folk song, but the pounding beat and 
glitchy samples and choral snippets turn it 
into something all her own. “On + Off” takes 
a choppy EDM anthem and warms it up with 
stacks of her vocals and unexpected rhythmic 
surprises. And the simplicity of “Alaska” is 
even more charming than the version she 
played for Pharrell at NYU, with its breathy 
vocals and bouncy groove. 

With “Heard It in a Past Life,” Rogers 
delivers the rare debut that is also a fully 
realized artistic vision. 

— Glenn Gamboa 
Newsday 
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DNA test uncovers family secret in Inheritance' 


By Laurie Hertzel 

Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 

ani Shapiro has built a career 
writing about the perplexing 
corners of her life — the myster¬ 
ies of her marriage; the discom¬ 
fort she felt as a child who never quite fit 
in; the quandary of growing up in a strict 
Orthodox Jewish home but never connect¬ 
ing with her faith. In memoir after mem¬ 
oir, she has sifted through her memories, 
questioning everything. 

Could the answers have been in her 
DNA all along? 

In her fascinating new memoir, “Inheri¬ 
tance,” Shapiro sends off a sample of DNA 
to be analyzed, mainly as a lark. After all, 
she knew who she was: The daughter of 
the very difficult Irene Shapiro and the 
beloved, sadsacky Paul Shapiro, both Ash¬ 
kenazi Jews from New York. Her father, 
in particular, defined her — she grew up 
with his legends and stories; his well-worn 
prayer shawl, which she gave to her own 
son; and framed photographs of his ances¬ 
tors, “small, wiry, dark-eyed people of the 
shtetl, the men swaying over crumbling 


tombstones, prayer books in their hands.” 

There had been hints that things were 
not quite what they seemed, but she had 
never paid them any mind. It’s easy, she 
notes, to ignore clues when you think you 
already know the truth. 

“I was the lone pale, blond child in the 
sea of dark-haired, 
dark-eyed grandchil¬ 
dren,” she writes. “Yet 
I never had any doubt 
that I was part of the 
chain that reached 
back and back through 
the generations, un¬ 
broken.” 

Her mother had 
once dropped the odd 
fact that Dani — an 
only child — was con¬ 
ceived in Philadelphia, but when pressed 
said only, “Oh, you don’t want to know. It’s 
not a pretty story.” 

So when the DNA test results came 
back telling Shapiro that she was only 
52 percent Ashkenazi Jew, and the other 
48 percent was a mix of French, Irish, 


English and German, it was a bombshell. 

It had never occurred to her, not once, that 
her parents, now dead, weren’t who she 
had always believed them to be. 

And so begins a remarkable, dogged, 
emotional journey as Shapiro digs into the 
past to find the truth. 

“Inheritance” reads like a mystery, 
unfolding minute by minute and day by 
day. The reader experiences the grief, 
surprises and setbacks right along with 
the author. 

Even as she is devastated, it’s clear that 
Shapiro is, in some ways, excited by this 
puzzle. “What never fails to draw me in,” 
she writes, “are secrets.” 

She and her husband, journalist Michael 
Maren, are a formidable team as together 
they figure out who the biological father 
was, and where — and why, and how — in 
Philadelphia the conception took place. 

Shapiro wrestles with unanswerable 
questions (What did her mother know? 
What did her father know? Did they lie to 
her? Did they lie to each other?) as well 
as philosophical ones (What is paternity? 
What is family? What is legacy?). She also 


deals with more practical issues — should 
she contact her biological father, who 
almost certainly doesn’t know she exists? 
Should she tell her own son that his grand¬ 
father is not really his grandfather? 

She juggles all of these threads and — it 
must be said — all of this overwhelming 
emotion quite deftly, while spinning the 
story out smoothly. She seeks answers 
from everyone who might have a glim¬ 
mer of information: her father’s ancient 
sister, his rabbi, doctors, scientists, DNA 
experts. 

The question of what makes a person 
a parent has always been complicated, 
with adoptions and divorce and family 
members raising children when biological 
parents cannot or will not. Is your father 
the one who sired you? Or the one who 
raised you? 

Some of these secrets were never meant 
to be uncovered, but DNA testing has 
changed the rules. Shapiro’s book is a 
wise and thorough examination of how 
this news affected her. She is a good guide 
for the bombshells that are yet to explode 
for so many families. 





‘No Mercy’ 

Joanna Schaffhausen 

At age 14, Ellery Hathaway 
was kidnapped and tortured 
by serial killer Francis Coben, 
now in prison. She was the only 
victim to survive Coben because 
she was rescued by FBI profiler 
Reed Markham. 

Ellery changed her name 
and established a solid career 
as a police officer in Woodbury, 
Mass. But the past always lurks 
behind her, and she is now on 
involuntary leave after shooting 
a murderer. She sees a court-ap¬ 
pointed psychiatrist who has her 
attending group therapy with 
other victims of violent crimes in 
the hope of getting her job back. 

Ellery becomes interested in the 
stories of two members. Wendy 
Mendoza wants Ellery to try to 
find who raped her eight months 
ago. As she looks into the attack on 
Wendy, Ellery becomes interested 
in Myra Gallagher, whose 4-year- 
old son died in an arson fire. 

Ellery asks Reed for help be¬ 
cause she cannot officially inves¬ 
tigate either case. Their shared 
history bound them together, 
but “No Mercy” finds Ellery and 
Reed drawing closer still. 

“No Mercy” illustrates an 
increased skill at storytelling 
that Schaffhausen showed in 
her excellent 2017 debut, “The 
Vanishing Season.” 

— Oline H. Cogdill/AP 



‘The New Iberia Blues’ 

James Lee Burke 

Burke’s novels have mysteries 
that light the fuse of the story, but 
the almost poetic prose sets his 
novels apart. A boy that detective 
Dave Robicheaux knew almost 25 
years ago left town to pursue his 
dream of becoming a Hollywood 
film director. Desmond Cormier 
found success and moves back. 
Robicheaux meets him to inquire 
about the body of a young woman 
who was found brutally murdered 
near his property. Cormier says 
he has no idea what happened, but 
Robicheaux has his doubts. 

Soon another suspect becomes 
the prime candidate when one of 
Robicheaux’s friends says he saw 
a man jump off a train and run 
away. He regrets not reporting 
it sooner, and it becomes clear 
that he witnessed the escape of 
an inmate named Hugo Tillinger. 
He had claimed he was innocent 
and an organization known for 
helping prisoners overturn their 
convictions was looking into his 
case. The woman who met with 
Tillinger is Robicheaux’s murder 
victim. It seems like an open-and- 
shut case, but evidence and mo¬ 
tive are never that transparent. 

This time the story is not about 
the mystery itself, but more 
about the lyrical journey into 
Robicheaux’s past and present 
that will keep the readers in awe. 

— Jeff Ayers/AP 



‘Black Enough’ 

Edited by Ibi Zoboi 

This nuanced, wide-ranging 
anthology by 17 contemporary 
black authors, edited by National 
Book Award finalist Ibi Zoboi, 
features a multitude of tales and 
viewpoints from established 
and new voices in YA fiction. In 
settings from Chicago to rural 
Maryland, the protagonists hang 
out, share kisses, apply to college 
and argue with their parents. Sto¬ 
ries might span a single moment, 
a few hours or an entire season. 

Jason Reynolds focuses on a 
summer afternoon, capturing the 
banter of easy friendship in “The 
Ingredients.” Tochi Onyebuchi 
unleashes the musical voice of 
the polite son of a Nigerian im¬ 
migrant over a number of weeks 
in “Samson and the Delilahs.” 
Brandy Colbert and Varian John¬ 
son visit the tensions around race 
within families and communities 
in “Oreo” and “Black Enough,” 
respectively. 

In her sensitive introduction, 
Zoboi hopes that this timely book 
“will encourage all black teens to 
be their free, uninhibited selves.” 
But the anthology is more than 
that: It’s an invitation for all 
readers to understand, as its sub¬ 
title suggests, what it means to be 
“young and black in America.” 

— Mary Quattlebaum 

Special to The Washington Post 


DOPESICK 



V s " 


‘Dopesick’ 

Beth Macy 

For three decades, newspaper 
reporter Macy worked in Roa¬ 
noke, Va., where she witnessed 
the sprawl of the opioid epi¬ 
demic across central Appalachia, 
“among the first places where 
the malaise of opioid pills hit the 
nation in the mid-1990s, ensnar¬ 
ing coal miners, loggers, furni¬ 
ture makers, and their kids.” By 
the mid-1990s, pills had become 
the new coal, a boom-and-bust 
occupation and fixation. 

A refrain she heard often as 
she traveled through Appalachia: 
“For that strong of a drug, for 
it to be everywhere you looked, 
it was like the government was 
controlling it, trying to get rid of 
the lowlifes.” 

Macy traces the transformation 
of the drug from its quiet origins 
more than 100 years ago into Pur¬ 
due Pharma’s modern juggernaut. 
She tells the stories of dealers, 
addicts, the doctors who raised 
alarms and those who handed out 
the drugs. She packs the story 
with devastating statistics. Only 
10 percent of opioid addicts man¬ 
age to get treatment. Even when 
they do, remission is elusive. 

But the book has heroes, too: 
a country doctor, a nun-turned- 
drug-counselor and researchers 
who repeatedly raised the alarm. 

— Rochelle Olson 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 


ALMOST 

EVERYTHING 


NOTES ON 
HOPE 

ANNE 

LAMOTT 


‘Almost Everything’ 

Anne Lamott 

In these unrelentingly anxious 
days, where “it’s all Four Horse¬ 
men now, all the time,” best-sell¬ 
ing author Lamott serves up her 
characteristic wisdom and wit, 
offering soul food for the weary 
and motherly advice on how we 
can all remain calm and keep 
our proverbial “stuff” together: 
“Almost everything will work 
again if you unplug it for a few 
minutes, including you.” 

Weighted by the despair, the 
anger, the hatred of our times, 
how do we keep hope alive? Let 
her count the ways: There is still 
love, and goodness, too, along 
with the world’s natural beauty, 
the power of stories, and our abil¬ 
ity to embrace an inner peace. 
And then there’s fear. 

Life is nothing if not full of 
paradoxes, she writes. In the 
same way that light can both 
obscure and illuminate, fear 
too, while unpleasant on its face, 
can work an unexpected magic 
in hard times: “Fear, against 
all odds, leads to community, to 
bravery and right action, and 
these give hope.” 

Faithful and new Lamott read¬ 
ers alike will find useful therapy 
here, though the scattered nuggets 
of random truths oftentimes reso¬ 
nate greater than the whole. 

— Michiela Thuman 
Star Tribune (Minneapolis) 
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WEEKEND: TELEVISION & DVD 


Elizabeth Lail and Penn Badgley star in “You,” which originated on Lifetime but is now produced by and available on Netflix. 

'You' flopped on Lifetime but soared when rebranded by 
the streaming giant. What does this mean for TV’s future? 


NEW ON DVD 

“First Man”: So much natural drama 
comes from the massive amount of work it 
took to get a man to the moon that all the 
film needed to do was not stray too far from 
the original story as presented in James R. 
Hansen’s book “First Man: The Life of Neil 
A. Armstrong.” The material is enough to 
make the film a moving salute to the deter¬ 
mination, courage and occasional madness 
of the American space program. 

The only thing that distracts is Armstrong 
was a pilot and astronaut who did his job in 
a low-key manner. Ryan Gosling struggles 
to give Armstrong the kind of big personal¬ 
ity that tends to be the spark of these kinds 
of films, but despite his best efforts, Arm¬ 
strong comes across fiat compared to the 
monumental nature of his mission. 

If you forgive some changes to give the 
movie more drama, “First Man” makes a 
successful landing. 



Universal Pictures/AP 


Ryan Gosling stars in “First Man.” 

“Here and Now”: Fabien Constant, who 
has primarily made documentary films, 
tries his hand here at creating a feature 
film. The result is a production that fol¬ 
lows listless characters on lifeless journeys 
through New York. Even if the film were 
trying to pass itself off as a travelogue, it 
would be a long journey into blandness. 

It’s almost a miracle Constant was able 
to create a project with so little life despite 
having a first-rate cast topped by Sarah 
Jessica Parker (“Sex and the City”). Toss in 
Simon Baker (“The Mentalist”), Renee Zell¬ 
weger (“Chicago”), Common (“Selma”) and 
Jacqueline Bisset (“Murder on the Orient 
Express”), and the performers should have 
been able to bring some life to the story. De¬ 
spite strong efforts, they fall short. To make 
matters worse, the script was written by 
Laura Eason, whose previous work includes 
the magnificently written “House of Cards.” 

Constant selected a slow beat for “Here 
and Now” in line with the subject matter. 

It’s the gaps between the beats that prove to 
be the downfall. 

Also new on DVD: 

“Johnny English Strikes Again”: Rowan 
Atkinson returns as the accidental secret 
agent. 

“The Hate U Give”: A teen must deal with 
the pressure of witnessing a violent act. 

“Full House: Season 3”: The series based 
on “Full House” includes guest appearances 
by cast members from the original show. 

“10 to Midnight”: A cynical Los Angeles 
police officer (Charles Bronson) tries to stop 
a homicidal maniac. 

“Cobra”: The 1986 action film starring 
Sylvester Stallone is being rereleased. 

“Dirty Rotten Scoundrels”: The 1988 
Steve Martin/Michael Caine comedy is 
being rereleased. 

“I Am Not a Witch”: Director Rungano 
Nyoni’s satire about witchcraft in contempo¬ 
rary Zambia. 

“Best Friends: Volumes 1 & 2”: The two- 
part series comes from Tommy Wiseau and 
Greg Sestero, the duo behind “The Room.” 

“The Wandering Muse”: Director Tamas 
Wormser explores the diversity of Jewish 
identities through music. 

“Robin Williams: Come Inside My Mind”: 
Portrait of one of the world’s most beloved 
and inventive comedians told largely 
through Williams’ words. 

— Rick Bentley/Tribune News Service 


By Emily Yahr 

The Washington Post 

ast fall, Ashley Thomas of Los 
Angeles got quickly hooked on 
a new Lifetime drama titled 
“You,” starring Penn Badgley of 
“Gossip Girl” as a psychotic stalker who 
becomes obsessed with a woman who 
visits his bookstore. Thomas urged her 
friends to check it out, but they mostly 
ignored her suggestion. 

“They shrugged it off because it was 
on Lifetime,” Thomas, 23, explained. 

Fast forward two months: Netflix, 
which acquired the rights to “You” early 
last year, launched it on the streaming 
service the day after Christmas. Sud¬ 
denly, social media blew up as viewers 
obsessed over the twisted, addicting 
series. Thomas’ friends started asking 
her: Had she heard of this great new 
Netflix show called “You”? It starred the 
guy from “Gossip Girl,” she might like 
it! After the fourth recommendation, 
Thomas fired off a tweet. 

“I would really appreciate it if people 
stopped thinking that “You” is a new 
show now that it’s repackaged as a 
Netflix Original. You didn’t discover it. 

It was on Lifetime for 10 weeks,” she 
wrote. “Stop telling me to watch a show I 
already watched weeks ago.” 

Thomas is far from the only one an¬ 
noyed by the recent popularity of “You” 
and its now-common description as a 
“Netflix show.” Twitter is currently 
filled with similar missives, from TV 
critics (The Washington Post’s Hank 


Stuever: “Also depressing: reviewing it, 
thoughtfully and with advice to watch it 
back in September, only to be ‘informed’ 
by your readers of its existence once it 
goes to Netflix”) to viewers (“The people 
watching ‘You’ on Netflix are FAKE 
FANS to those of us that watched it on 
Lifetime!!!!!!!”) 

To some in the industry, it’s more 
than just another example of the behe¬ 
moth streaming platform boosting the 
profile of a TV show, such as the spike 
in popularity of the CW’s “Riverdale” 
or a new generation discovering NBC’s 
“Friends.” This is perhaps the most 
stark example yet of the iron grip Netflix 
has on younger viewers, and a fascinat¬ 
ing case study for where the increas¬ 
ingly fractured future of TV is headed. 

“The more I think about it, the more 
I think ‘You’ flailing on Lifetime and 
being treated by the viewing public as 
a Netflix original is going to be remem¬ 
bered as a major turning point in what 
will shortly be a contraction of the TV 
industry,” tweeted Variety TV critic 
Daniel D’Addario. 

For one thing, it shows basic cable 
channels that rely on scripted content 
are in for a uniquely tough road ahead. 
They don’t offer easy binge-watching 
like streaming services; they don’t have 
news or sports like broadcast networks; 
they can’t be R-rated like premium 
channels; and they don’t have the budget 
to cast A-list actors. 

On paper, “You” seemed like the 
perfect series for Lifetime, best known 


for its “women in peril” original mov¬ 
ies. Based on the popular book series by 
Caroline Kepnes, the TV show follows 
Joe (Badgley) as he sinks deeper into his 
obsession with a graduate student, Beck 
(Elizabeth Lail), and resorts to horrify¬ 
ing measures to control her life. 

Lifetime took a chance, hoping that 
millennials (the most likely audience) 
would find the show. But because many 
young viewers don’t have cable TV 
access or think of it as an option, they 
missed it. The ratings weren’t terrible: 
The show averaged about 1.1 million 
viewers a week, including DVR and 
delayed viewing. Still, even though 
Lifetime executives loved the show and 
optioned a second season before the first 
debuted, the numbers simply weren’t 
high enough to justify continuing the 
expensive series on their network. 

“You” wrapped on Lifetime in Novem¬ 
ber. When Lifetime passed on a second 
season, Netflix ordered Season 2 as an 
official Netflix original. 

A few weeks later, Season 1 started 
streaming and sparked an internet 
frenzy. Mentions on social media sky¬ 
rocketed. The stars gained hundreds of 
thousands of new Instagram followers. 

In the end, it wasn’t a fair fight. Netflix 
has the ability to cater to exactly what 
their subscribers want — to splash rec¬ 
ommendations across the home screen 
as a suggestion to viewers looking for 
something similar to “Gossip Girl.” That 
tactic won out over Lifetime’s traditional 
platform. 


The more I think about it, the more I think “You” flailing on Lifetime and being 
treated by the viewing public as a Netflix original is going to be remembered as a 
major turning point in what will shortly be a contraction of the TV industry.' 

Daniel D’Addario 

Variety TV critic 
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Apparel 

■ Use layers with the right materials. 

“With the right apparel, you can ride 

in any temperature or any climate, and 
you can do it comfortably,” says Sean 
Burger, product specialist at Philadel¬ 
phia Bikesmith and Main Line Cycles. 

Burger says a good rule of thumb 
is to find breathable fabrics that wick 
moisture away from the body while 
being thick enough to strike a balance 
between warmth and mobility. 

“I use a lot of merino wool from 
brands like Smartwool and Ibex,” says 
Burger. “It transfers the moisture from 
your skin into the next layer of your 
clothing rather than soaking it up and 
leaving you wet and cold.” 

Burger’s next choice is synthetic 
fabric used for a lot of athletic thermal 
gear. Like merino wool, the fabric is 
designed to wick away perspiration, 
unlike cotton, which readily absorbs it. 
(Cotton can absorb about 25 times its 
weight in water). 

■ Don’t underestimate the power of a 
good-quality jacket. 

Layering is essential, particularly for 
longer rides, but investing in a heavy- 
duty winter jacket will make life easier 
and more comfortable. Burger suggests 
one filled with down. 

“If you’re going to hit the trail for a 
couple hours, you’ll want to layer up 
and get a lighter 0 jacket to throw on 
top, but for city commuting, an all-in- 
one winter down jacket is the way to 
go,” says Burger. “Down jackets are 
breathable yet warm, even if you get a 
little damp.” 

In temperatures below freezing, 
Burger recommends something you’d 
wear on a ski trip. Look for a synthetic- 
insulated coat that has an inner ther¬ 
mal layer and a wind-resistant outer 
layer. If you start to get a little sweaty 
as you pedal, make sure to zip open and 
get some air five minutes before reach¬ 
ing your destination. 

■ Your legs could use an extra layer, 
too. 

One of the easiest layers to add to a 
wardrobe is a pair of leggings or winter 
cycling tights, both of which can fit 
comfortably under work clothes. 

“Heattech from Uniqlo has been a 
game changer,” says Ashley Vogel, a 
regular commuter and development as¬ 
sociate at the Bicycle Coalition of Great¬ 
er Philadelphia. “The leggings keep heat 
in when I’m outside but aren’t too hot or 
uncomfortable when I’m indoors.” 

For classic synthetic cycling tights, 
look to athletic apparel brands like REI, 
Specialized, Pearl Izumi and Nike. 

■ Cycling caps and balaclavas will 
allow you to wear a hat and a helmet 
comfortably. 

“Balaclavas are great — they cover 
your head and neck with this fleece- 
lined spandex that keeps you warm but 
is thin enough to fit under your hel¬ 
met,” says Burger. 

A balaclava works as part hat and 
part scarf, covering the head and face 
— leaving only the eyes and mouth 
exposed — as well as the neck. 

■ Heavy-duty gloves — regular or 
“lobster” — are a must. 

“You want to look for something 
that’s rated for zero degrees or below,” 
says Burger. “If you can’t find the rat¬ 
ing from the glove manufacturer any¬ 
where, then you probably don’t want to 
buy those gloves.” 

His favorite brand of five-fingered 
gloves is Sealskinz, but he and many 
other bike professionals also recom¬ 
mend a “lobster” glove. 

“They put your last two or three fin¬ 
gers together into a mitten shape, and 
leave your remaining fingers separate,” 
says Burger. “This way, you can easily 
brake and shift, but your littlest finger 
gets some extra warmth.” 



Tips for a safe, 
enjoyable 
riding experience 

“ELEMENTS 

By Grace Dickinson • The Philadelphia Inquirer 
lthough winter is in full swing, there’s no reason to suddenly stow away 
your bike. And until snow hits the road, you certainly needn’t swap your 
fresh-air commute for a slower and sedentary one by car or public transit. 
The key to riding through the winter comes down to the proper gear. 
Think of it this way: Invest in quality options to keep you warm and dry, and you 
won’t need to spend as much on public transportation, or gas, for years to come. 

After suiting up, winter cycling is all about adhering to a few basic safety prin¬ 
ciples. Get those lights flashing (front and rear) and put these tips to use to keep you 
cruising into spring. 




■ Avoid frozen feet with merino wool 
socks. 

“Socks are almost as important as 
your base layer, and, similarly, you 
want to choose a fabric that wicks 
moisture from the body and transfers it 
out of the fabric,” says Burger. 

Bike gear and maintenance 

■ Consider swapping your tires. 

Though most experts agree studded 

winter tires aren’t necessary for basic 
bike commuting, many advise invest¬ 
ing in a set of wider ones. 

“Get the biggest tire that your bike 
can fit, and choose something that’s 
puncture-resistant,” says Ryan Filson, 
manager at Breakaway Bikes in the city. 
“This can help smooth out the potholes 
— the streets get pretty nasty during the 
winter — and maximize traction.” 

■ Keep your tire pressure on the low 
end of the recommended range. 

“A lower pressure will give a larger 
contact area on the road, so when it’s 
a little slushy, you’ll get a better grip,” 
says Burger. 

Less pressure creates a flatter tire 
that allows more of the rubber to make 
contact with the street. 

■ Be consistent with lubricating your 
drive train. 

A bottle of bike lubricant should be 
part of every cycler’s tool kit. 

“To maximize the lifetime of your 
drive train and for a smoother ride, 
you want to keep everything well-lubri¬ 
cated,” says Rogers. “In the winter, the 
constant wet conditions cause the chain 
to get dry even quicker.” 

Apply a few drops to the chain while 
spinning the pedals, using a clean, dry 
rag to wipe off any excess lubricant. 

■ Use Dry-Slide to prevent your lock 
from jamming up. 

Dry-Slide, a dry lubricant available 
at most bike shops, can help prevent 
moments of panic caused by jammed 
bike locks. 

“You just put a few drops into the 
area of the lock where you’d put your 
key,” says Filson. “You can also use a 
little bit of regular bike lube. It doesn’t 
dry up as well, and you’ll need to reap¬ 
ply it more often.” 

Winter safety 

■ Use your lights at all times. 

“This applies year-round, but par¬ 
ticularly in the winter, when daylight 
hours shorten. Your rear and front 
lights should always be blinking,” says 
Burger. “You should use them during 
the day, too, to increase your visibility.” 

■ In snowy conditions, ride in the 
tire tracks of cars. 

If you do decide to set out on snowy 
streets, Burger says to steer clear of bike 
lanes and instead center yourself in the 
tracks that cars have left on the road. 

“It’s the safest space for you to be 
when the roads aren’t clear,” he says. 
“Everywhere else, there will be snow 
and slush, and you’ll start fishtailing.” 

■ If you hit black ice, never turn your 
front wheel. 

Even after the roads are cleared, a 
few ice patches often remain. They can 
be hard to spot and avoid, so keep the 
following rule in mind in the event your 
wheels hit ice. 

“Never turn your front wheel. Hope¬ 
fully, you have some room to keep 
going straight,” says Burger. “Poten¬ 
tially tripod your feet if you think you 
might fall.” 

■ Use extra caution. 

Give yourself additional time for 
each commute and always err on the 
side of caution. 

“The sun’s lower in the sky, and it’s 
typically dark when people are on their 
way to and from work. The road condi¬ 
tions deteriorate during the winter, 
too,” notes Filson. “All of that affects 
the way people are driving, so you need 
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Perfecting productivity 

Sometime life hacks are not all they’re cracked up to be 


By Marie Holmes 

Special to The Washington Post 

I ’m carrying my work bag, my 
daughter’s backpack, my son’s 
violin and an oversized shop¬ 
ping bag teeming with fragile 
art projects, and I’m trying to cram 
all of it, plus my two kids, into an 
elevator at 6 p.m. on a weeknight. 

My son asks to stop by the drug¬ 
store on the way home to check out 
the toy selection. “Please, Mommy,” 
he whines. “It’ll only take a min¬ 
ute.” 

How many times a day do I hear 
that? The emails, the phone calls, 
the sign-ups and RSVPs. The list of 
“just-a-minute” requests that I can¬ 
not fulfill never ends. 

No, I tell my son. We don’t have 
time tonight: There is homework 
to do, quizzes to sign, instruments 
to practice, small hands and feet to 
wash — and somewhere in there, I 
need to provide a meal. 

“But it doesn’t have to be this 
way,” a thousand helpful internet 
advisers tell me. There are short¬ 
cuts. It’s not that there isn’t enough 
time, they say; it’s that I’m not ef¬ 
fectively using the time I have. 

You see, I’m squandering. I sleep. 
I exercise. I read long news articles. 
I am a terrible thief, stealing time 
from myself. It’s the way I know 
how to be in the world, and I’m 
resistant to learning new routines. 
But we are living in the age of 
productivity, where humans, like 
machines, can be hacked to improve 
their performance. If only I were 
more receptive to expert feedback, I 
could morph into Me 2.0.1 could be 
doing much more, more quickly. 


COMMENTARY 

For example, I should set the table 
for breakfast every night before I 
go to bed. That one sounds simple. 
But setting the table requires clean 
bowls, which requires emptying 
the dishwasher and filling it again, 
and while I’m there, I might as well 
scrub the crusty pots soaking in 
the sink, because it’s gross to just 
let them sit there, and what kind of 
mother am I? And it will, of course, 
take only a minute. 

So now it has been 15 minutes 
— time that I should have spent 
answering emails or folding laundry 
or sleeping. Those 15 minutes have 
to come from somewhere. Do I take 
them from my morning workout? 

Do I skip the workout altogether 
the next day, accepting that I’ll be 
cranky by noon? Or do I get up and 
go running anyway, knowing that 
if I don’t, that 15 minutes will take 
the form of delayed response time 
throughout the day, as my mind 
takes longer to produce a coherent 
thought? 

Let’s try another one. What if 
I batch-cooked dinners on the 
weekends for the week ahead? 
Wouldn’t that make sense? Or at 
the very least, I could cut up fruit 
and vegetables in advance, so that 
when my kids ask for a snack I can 
toss them a container full of fruit, 
instead of an individually wrapped 
energy bar (which, let’s be honest, is 
really nothing more than a dressed- 
up cookie). If I spend an hour or 
two cooking, or simply chopping, on 
Sunday, though, I don’t get any work 
done. So I have to stay up late, and 


again must choose between sleep 
and exercise. As if I didn’t already 
feel like a time glutton for presum¬ 
ing I could have both. 

Modern parenting, often accom¬ 
plished while working full-time, and 
without help from extended family, 
is maddening enough without the 
added pressure of being told that if 
only you were more efficient, you 
could have a clean shirt and your 
kids could have Instagram-worthy 
bento boxes for lunch. I’m sure if I 
were willing to make the commit¬ 
ment, there are plenty of life hacks 
that would improve things around 
our house. I could, for example, 
devise a Pinterest-worthy system 
to organize the boots and coats that 
clog the entry way. Or lay out every¬ 
one’s clothes the night before. Or 
prepare healthful foods in advance. 

But I often can’t think ahead. 
Sometimes I can hardly think at 
all because I am so overwhelmed, 
and what I really want is not for 
someone with a nicer-looking life 
than mine to share their efficiency 
secrets, but for a fellow bedraggled 
parent to tell me, “I know. It’s all too 
much.” Sometimes I do not want an 
action plan or concrete steps toward 
self-improvement. I simply long 
for the time-sucking luxury of my 
frustrations being heard. 

There are days when I say yes to 
my kids’ small requests — looking 
at the toys, stopping for ice cream, 
watching a train pass — because 
I am too tired to say no, and other 
days when I purposefully veer us 
off course. I want them to experi¬ 
ence time as not only something 
for which to plan, but something to 
savor, in all its decadence. 


THE MEAT AND 
POTATOES OF LIFE 

Lisa Smith Molinari 



DOD medical force cut 
hurts military families 

orry, but you can’t be seen at the military 
clinic for that anymore,” a health care 
■ provider told me last week when she pre- 
scribed physical therapy for my back pain. 
She explained that the clinic was drawing down staff, 
especially many of its specialists, who will soon only treat 
active-duty uniformed personnel. 

One reason my husband and I decided to stay in Rhode 
Island after he transitioned out of the Navy two years ago 
was because we could keep our Tricare Prime insurance 
and use the military clinic for most of our health care. We 
bought a house a few miles from base, where we could 
see the base across the bay, be at the commissary in less 
than eight minutes and hear the national anthem across 
the water each morning. We believed that having base 
services close by would help us transition into civilian life 
after being active duty for 28 years. 

But the writing is on the wall. Literally. 

The wall outside the clinic’s family practice desk 
displays nameplates of the practitioners who can see 
patients. The list was long when we got stationed here five 
years ago. Now, there are only a few names left. And ac¬ 
tive-duty patients take priority, as they should. 

From the drawdown of services at our medical clinic, 
one might think our military base must have less need. 

On the contrary, Naval Station Newport went through a 
major expansion as a result of the 2005 Base Realign¬ 
ment and Closure recommendations. But our rapidly 
shrinking medical clinic sits surrounded by the long- 
abandoned, crumbling buildings that once housed a 
thriving, full-blown military hospital. 

What gives? 

In the past few years, both military and civilian con¬ 
tract doctor shortages were reported at military treat¬ 
ment facilities, prompting military hospitals and clinics 
to reduce services, refer patients to civilian doctors who 
are also in short supply, and send veterans to VA facilities 
for treatment. 

However, the Pentagon, in its infinite wisdom, has re¬ 
cently declared that there are too many military doctors. 
Huh? So, they are planning to cut the total number of the 
combined military medical force by 13 percent. About 
17,000 uniformed military billets will be converted to war 
fighting or combat billets, and the work will be heaped on 
the remaining military health-care providers. 

How does this make any sense? It doesn’t, but unnamed 
DOD officials claim that reducing the medical force and 
increasing the workload of the remaining military staff 
will make them “more suited for battlefield care.” DOD 
officials are asking us to take a leap across an empty 
abyss of reason and believe that having fewer doctors will 
improve quality of care and readiness. 

Although senior defense officials claim that the cuts 
have nothing to do with the billions of dollars that will be 
saved from the defense budget, it admits that the decision 
will force more families to turn to civilian health-care 
providers who are also in short supply. 

History may be repeating itself, as evidenced by an 
Association of the United States Army editorial from 
1979. Titled “The Military Doctor Shortage: Is It Real or 
Just a Management Problem,” it states that “active-duty 
military people, military retirees and their families have 
watched a succession of hospitals being downgraded to 
clinics or have been turned away from military treatment 
facilities to seek care from civilian sources.” 

“We’re short staffed,” my health-care provider con¬ 
fided after examining my back, and we both shook our 
heads at the sad state of military health care today. 

“What will the families stationed here with sick kids, 
or the flu, or depression do if you can’t see them?” I asked 
her, wanting to hear that the military will somehow take 
care of its dependent families. 

“They’ll go to urgent care,” she said, “or they simply 
won’t get care at all.” 

Read more of Lisa Smith Molinari’s columns at: 

themeatandpotatoesoflife.com 

Email: meatandpotatoesoflife@googlemail.com 
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ACROSS 

I Moolah 

6 Measured 
with steps 

II Part of a chapel 

15 Bits of roasted cocoa 

19 Lays into 

20 Act over the top 

21 Executor 

22 Natl. Audubon Society 

concern 

23 Copy editor 

25 Going coast 

to coast, maybe 

26 Like many a distance 

27 Spanish pastries often 

dipped 
in chocolate 

28 Emmy, Grammy and 

Academy Award 
winner 
30 “Agreed!” 

32 Straight 

33 Political strategist 

35 Feb. 13, e.g. 

36 Some punches 

38 Yelled “S, P, I, R, 

I, T! — spirit!” say 

39 Make toast? 

40 Laundry basketful 

41 The “Odyssey,” 

for one 

45 Museum curator 
51 The, in Milan 

54 When doubled, 

a dessert 

55 Provinces 

56 Toffee-nosed sorts 


57 Sartorial choice for 
Lieutenant Columbo 
59 “O.K., I see” 

61 Major California 

paper; for short 

62 It may have 

com on the side 

63 Football line judge 
67 Get situated, 

in Britspeak 

69 Cell material 

70 Teensy bit 

73 Shoulder muscles 

74 30-year investments, 

informally 

77 Cartoon style 

78 One of the fish in 

Italy’s Feast of 
the Seven Fishes 

79 Monopoly foursome: 

Abbr. 

80 Maternity 

82 “The_in love with 

you” (misheard lyric 
in a Herb Alpert hit) 

84 Influence on Castro 

and Mao 

85 Gendered suffix 

86 Classic song 

with the lyric 
“I love your kiss” 

90 Secret store 
92 Actress Blanchett 
96 Parasitologist 
100 How Vito Corleone 
treated Tom Hagen 
in “The Godfather” 

102 Pretty up, 
as a photo 

103 Geraint’s 
love in “Idylls 
of the King” 

104 Menace with 
teeth exposed 


105 “_Dinka Doo” 

(theme song 

of Jimmy Durante) 

106 Cognac letters 

108 Baseball scorekeeper 
110 Banking org. 

since 1933 
lllOhio nine 
112Place for a candidate 

113 Stock- 
valuation phrase 

114 What hearts 

do when things look 
bad 

115 Website for 
handmade items 

116 Southwest tribe 
117Blooms 

DOWN 

1 In style and letting 

everyone know it 

2 Whipped 

3 Sharp-minded 

4 Twins Phil 

and Steve who won 
gold and silver in 
Sarajevo 

5 Fab Four name 

6 Subject of early 

genetics research 

7 Letters on some 

bowling lanes 

8 Duke basketball 

legend, informally 

9 Draws on glass, say 

10 Frighten (from) 

11 _-compliant 

12 Not yet proven 

13 Boil 

14 Occasional aid in 

crossword solving 

15 Ones handing 

out cigars, 
stereo typically 


16 More aloof 

17 Title film 

character with 
the catchphrase 
“Very nice!” 

18 How cheaters 

deal cards 

24 One of Goldilocks’s 
complaints 

29 Some drone missions, 
31 Parrot 

33 Year of the_ 

(2018) 

34 Thick rug style 
37 Thrilled cries 

39 Shame 

40 Where to get 

the latest poop? 

42 Teem with 

43 Dress like for a 

Halloween bash 

44 Up the_ 

45 “Hansel and Gretel” 

character 

46 _Valley, Ariz. 

47 Moistened finger in 

another’s ear 

48 Pouch at 

the bottom of 
an armoire 

49 “Honest!” 

50 Provoke 

51 SpongeBob’s 

pet snail 

52 Line at 

an awards show 

53 Cruel 

57 Issa who wrote “The 

Misadventures 
of Awkward 
Black Girl” 

58 Talking to 

a baby, maybe 
60 Moving about 


62 Money in Geneva 

64 _Bridge (historic 

the Mississippi) 

65 Duane and 

Reade, in N.Y.C. 

66 Years, in Madrid 

67 Poems of admiration 

68 Stink 

71 Non-_(food label) 

72 “Yuck” 

74 High chair? 


75 Be unrealistic 

76 Destiny and 

fate, e.g.: Abbr. 

80 “So_” (words 

of agreement) 

81 Under control 

83 Hinder 

84 Techniques 

87 Georgia, 

once: Abbr. 

88 Work of a lifetime 


89 Kind of hound 

90 Traditional religion of 

Japan 

91 Unclutter 

92 Job at a 

drive-in joint 

93 Not level 

94 Unanimously 

95 Writes in 

96 Homeless children 

97 Language 

from which 
“dungarees” comes 


98 Alan of 

“The In-Laws” 

99 Grind 

101 Turn down an offer 
104 Concessions 
107 “Gangnam 
Style” rapper 
109 Royalty- 
focused grp. 


GUNST0N STREET 



I DON'T NEED YOU 
STARING AT ME. 

I HAVE KIDS FOR 

s5 " 7 - ... THAT! , 


“Gunston Street” is drawn by Basil Zaviski. Email him at gunstonstreet@yahoo.com. Online: gunstonstreet.com. 
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FACES _ 

Making 
an impact 

SAG honoree Alan Alda still keen 
to continue his acting, activism 



John Carucci 

Associated Press 

W hen Alan Alda receives his life achievement award 
from the Screen Actors Guild on Sunday, it will cele¬ 
brate a career that includes multiple Emmy awards, 
an Oscar nomination and social activism over nearly 
seven decades. 

It’s a career that continues to thrive, despite a diagnosis of 
Parkinson’s disease. 

At 82, Alda is still practicing his craft, describing the idea of 
retirement as “a living hell.” 

“Thank goodness I’m still working and having fun. I’m doing 
‘Ray Donovan’ and ‘The Good Fight,’ and anything else that 
comes up that looks like fun to do,” the actor told The Associated 
Press in a recent interview. 

“And I’ve been training and doing about a dozen things to 
hold back the progress of Parkinson’s, which is pretty, you know, 
pretty successful. I’m still able to work, and I do everything else 
that I do with a full heart,” he added. “It’s not at a point where it 
upsets me at all. I just cope with it, so I’m doing fine.” 

Alda is best known best known for his years-long stint as Cap¬ 
tain Benjamin Franklin “Hawkeye” Pierce on the iconic tele¬ 
vision sitcom “M*A*S*H.” He also co-wrote and directed the 
series finale, “Goodbye, Farewell, and Amen,” which was the 
most watched series broadcast in American television history, 
drawing 105 million viewers. 

His resume also includes feature films, including “Same Time, 
Next Year” and “The Aviator,” for which he was nominated for 
an Oscar, to TV shows including appearances on “30 Rock.” 

He will receive his SAG honor during Sunday’s Screen Ac¬ 
tors Guild Awards in Los Angeles, joining a group that includes 
Morgan Freeman, Clint Eastwood, Rita Moreno, Dick Van Dyke 
and Lily Tomlin. 

Alda has also been involved in numerous charities and orga¬ 
nizations that have supported children’s causes and women’s 
issues, including his support for the Equal Rights Amendment 
nearly 40 years ago. 

He hopes the legacy that endures, even more so than his act¬ 
ing, is his social activism, particularly when it comes to his work 
with the Alan Alda Center for Communicating Science at Stony 
Brook University in New York. The center works to bridge the 
gap between scientists and the public, and uses acting tech¬ 
niques, such as improvisational theater exercises to help make 
their message more relatable. 

“I’m not going to notice what happens after I’m dead. But I 
would like to leave behind something of use to other people, and 
the work that I do on helping people communicate better is the 
only work I’ve ever done where I hoped it would not only still 


When Alan Alda, shown Oct. 25, receives his lifetime 
achievement award from the Screen Actors Guild on Jan. 27, 
it will celebrate a career lasting nearly seven decades. 

be there after I’m gone,” Alda said, adding that the center has 
trained more than 12,000 people in the medical and science 
professions. 

One initiative with the foundation is to “level the playing field” 
by training more women in the sciences, because as Alda says, 
“I’m still a concerned feminist.” 

Alda has often portrayed affable, nice guys on screen, which 
he says often comes from the script. But when being regarded as 
a nice guy in real life, well, that’s something he attributes to his 
soul mate, his wife of 61 years, Arlene. 

“Most of the good intentions I have come from my wife who 
helped me become a person better than any other person I can 
think of. So, I’m indebted to her. Not for what I have and what I 
do, but for who I am to a great extent,” Alda said. 

And that’s what keeps him going. 

“I’m always busy working and when I’m not, I can’t imagine 
not doing that except for when I sit down and play a card game 
on my iPhone,” Alda says. 

He recalls the words of his late “M*A*S*H” cast mate Wayne 
Rogers, who played Captain “Trapper” John McIntyre on the 
show. 

“I’m having fun. My friend Wayne Rogers used to say don’t 
forget, fun, fun, fun, and he had fun.” 


Singer faces allegations of sexual assault 


By Jake Coyle 

Associated Press 

Bryan Singer, the director of the Oscar- 
nominated “Bohemian Rhapsody,” has 
been accused of sexually assaulting 
minors in an expose published by the 
Atlantic. 

The Atlantic on Wednesday published 
a lengthy article based on a 12-month in¬ 
vestigation. It details the stories of four al¬ 
leged victims who said they were seduced 
and molested by the “Bohemian Rhapso¬ 
dy” director while underage. Three of the 
men spoke on the condition of anonymity. 
Victor Valdovinos said he was molested 
by Singer on the set of 1998’s “Apt Pupil” 
when he was in the seventh grade. 

The Los Angeles County District Attor¬ 
ney’s Office earlier investigated claims 
that male minors were pressured into 
stripping naked for a shower scene in 


“Apt Pupil,” but declined to press charges. 
Lawsuits filed by families of the minors 
involved were settled out of court. 

In a statement issued through his attor¬ 
ney, Singer denied the claims and called 
The Atlantic article a “homophobic smear 
piece” that he said was “conveniently 
timed” to take advantage of the success of 
“Bohemian Rhapsody.” 

The Freddie Mercury biopic on Tuesday 
was nominated for five Oscars, including 
best picture. Singer was dismissed as the 
director of “Bohemian Rhapsody” dur¬ 
ing shooting after several absences from 
the London production. Singer remains 
the sole credited director on the film 
even though he was replaced by Dexter 
Fletcher. 

Singer sharply criticized The Atlantic 
for publishing a story that Esquire maga¬ 
zine had been preparing before ultimately 


declining to publish. 

“It’s sad that The Atlantic would stoop 
to this low standard of journalistic integ¬ 
rity,” said Singer. “Again, I am forced to 
reiterate that this story rehashes claims 
from bogus lawsuits filed by a disrepu¬ 
table cast of individuals willing to lie for 
money or attention.” 

The journalists, Maximillian Potter and 
Alex French, defended their reporting as 
rigorously fact-checked in a statement 
issued Wednesday. Potter and French 
said the story was originally vetted and 
approved for publication at the Hearst- 
owned Esquire, but was “killed by Hearst 
executives.” A spokesperson for Hearst 
didn’t immediately respond to messages. 

The Atlantic report alleges a pattern 
of predatory behavior on Singer’s part, 
including sex with a 15-year-old at a Bev¬ 
erly Hills, Calif., mansion in 1997. 


BlocBoy JB the latest to 
sue ‘Fortnite’ over dance 

Rapper BlocBoy JB has become the lat¬ 
est to sue “Fortnite,” saying the popular 
video game is using his “Shoot” dance 
without permission or compensation. 

The Memphis, Tenn.-based rapper, real 
name James Baker, filed a lawsuit against 
“Fortnite” maker Epic Games in federal 
court Wednesday. 

Baker says the “Fortnite” “Hype” 
dance, one of many “emotes” players can 
purchase for characters, is identical to his 
dance. 

Baker tells The Associated Press he 
first thought it was cool his moves were in 
a video game, but eventually felt like the 
company was appropriating his property. 

Baker joins rapper 2 Milly, actor Alfonso 
Ribeiro and others who have sued over 
“Fortnite” dance moves. 

New novel coming in April 
from 'Fifty Shades’ author 

E L James, the author of the blockbuster 
“Fifty Shades” trilogy, has an “erotic love 
story” coming out April 16, Vintage Books 
announced Thursday. It’s called “The Mis¬ 
ter” and, according to Vintage, will again 
be a story of sex, wealth and other indul¬ 
gences, featuring a rich Londoner who 
“has rarely slept alone.” 

“‘The Mister’ is a contemporary ro¬ 
mance set in London, Cornwall and East¬ 
ern Europe that introduces readers to the 
privileged and aristocratic young English¬ 
man Maxim Trevelyan and the mysterious, 
talented and beautiful Alessia Demachi, 
who’s recently arrived in London owning 
little more than a dangerous and trouble¬ 
some past,” the publisher announced. 

James, whose “Fifty Shades” books 
have sold more than 100 million copies and 
launched a billion dollar movie franchise, 
says “The Mister” is a modern fairy tale. 

“It’s a Cinderella story for the twenty- 
first century,” James said in a statement. 

Meek Mill, Jay-Z and sports 
owners back justice reforms 

A coalition of big names in sports and 
entertainment pledged their high-profile 
platforms and $50 million on Wednesday 
at the launch of an organization that will 
lobby for changes to state probation and 
parole laws. 

Rapper Meek Mill, whose well-publi¬ 
cized prison sentence for minor probation 
violations became a lightning rod for the 
issue, was joined at a New York City news 
conference by fellow rapper Jay-Z and the 
owners of the Philadelphia 76ers, Brooklyn 
Nets and the Super Bowl-bound New Eng¬ 
land Patriots to announce the formation of 
the Reform Alliance. 

The alliance will be led by Van Jones, 
a CNN host and activist who at one point 
served as an adviser to former President 
Barack Obama. 

Jones said the Reform Alliance is taking 
aim at the cycle of probation and parole 
violations that leads people back to prison. 

Other news 

■ Carrie Underwood has given birth to 
another boy. The country superstar posted 
photos of herself, her husband Mike Fisher 
and her son Isaiah with their newborn, 
who she said was born early Monday. Her 
post states “his mom, dad and big brother 
couldn’t be happier for God to trust them 
with taking care of this little miracle.” The 
baby’s name is Jacob Bryan Fisher. 

■ Roz Chast’s best-selling “Can’t We 
Talk About Something More Pleasant?,” a 
deeply funny and poignant graphic novel 
about family, life transitions and eldercare, 
will be adapted into a half-hour TV series, 
Variety reports. 

From wire services 
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By Trudy Rubin 

The Philadelphia Inquirer 

W atching the parallel paralyses 
of the British and U.S. gov¬ 
ernments, it’s easy to see why 
Xi Jinping or Vladimir Putin 
might think democracies were cooked. 

The two great Anglo-Saxon democra¬ 
cies have sharp structural differences — a 
parliamentary party system versus a con¬ 
stitutional republic — yet both have ground 
to a screeching halt. On the one hand, the 
British parliament is tied in knots, unable to 
agree how to implement a 2016 referendum 
calling for London to Brexit the European 
Union by a March 29 deadline. Even more 
astonishing, parts of the U.S. government 
have been shut down for weeks, longer than 
ever before, over President Donald Trump’s 
unmet demand that Congress approve funds 
for his border wall. 

There is a chance (although most experts 
claim it is small) London will “crash out” of 
the EU with no deal, causing potential eco¬ 
nomic catastrophe. Yet the divisions in par¬ 
liament, and the weak leadership of Prime 
Minister Theresa May, create uncertainty 
on how to prevent that disaster. Meantime, 
a stubborn U.S. president and an angry 
Congress can’t find a compromise. 

So would a Xi or a Putin be correct in 
surmising that these dual paralyses are 
symptomatic of a common disease that has 
crippled the world’s two oldest democra¬ 
cies? I put that question to Sebastian Malla- 
by, a noted British journalist and economics 
fellow at the Council on Foreign Relations. 
In brief, the answer is a yes, but the disease 
isn’t fatal — yet. 

“The situations are parallel, because the 
two countries face a set of challenges that 
have common roots,” said Mallaby. The 
first challenge, of course, is the forces of 
economic stagnation and growing inequal¬ 
ity, especially geographic, with once-pros- 


By Adam Taylor 

The Washington Post 

T he Trump administration an¬ 
nounced on Wednesday that it 
would no longer recognize Nicolas 
Maduro as the legitimate president 
of Venezuela, instead offering its formal 
support for opposition leader Juan Guaido, 
who was elected leader of the Venezuelan 
Congress earlier this month. 

Guaido, 35, has become a figurehead for 
anti-Maduro protests since the Venezu¬ 
elan president was inaugurated to a sec¬ 
ond term after a widely disputed election. 
While the body that Guaido is in charge of 
— the opposition-controlled National As¬ 
sembly — holds little practical power, it is 
widely viewed internationally as a symbol 
of democracy. 

Guaido declared himself president 
Wednesday amid huge opposition street 
protests that left at least one person dead 
by midday. Recognition from the U.S. may 
well bolster his case — though it likely will 
present some considerable complications 
to the U.S.-Venezuela relationship. 

David Bosco, an associate professor at 
Indiana University’s School of Global and 
International Studies, said the U.S. deci¬ 
sion to recognize Guaido as president is 
an unusual move that some legal scholars 
would view as potentially “dicey.” 

“Governments for the most part try 
to avoid doing this kind of thing,” Bosco 
said. “States just try to recognize whoever 
claims to be the government and whoever 
has effective control of the country.” 

There are exceptions — though they are 
generally temporary and take place in in- 


perous industrial and coal mining regions 
in Britain sharing the same fate as much of 
America’s rust belt. 

“There is a lot of bitterness,” said Mal¬ 
laby, that finds expression in antipathy to 
immigration and nostalgic nationalism. 
“Older Britons voted heavily to leave the 
EU, because they dream of getting back to 
Churchillian greatness.” 

This Make Britain Great Again wave is 
well captured in HBO’s movie “Brexit,” 
starring Benedict Cumberbatch as top 
Leave strategist Dominic Cummings, who 
has an aha moment when he devises the 
campaign slogan “Take Back Control.” 

One can imagine how the British and 
U.S. systems could meet this first challenge 
if government was properly working. “We 
do understand a set of policies that could 
address those inequalities, with health, 
education and regional development,” 
said Mallaby. If ideological extremists or 
a base-obsessed president wouldn’t block 
the compromises that once were possible in 
Washington, on immigration or health care 
for example, U.S. inequalities could be less¬ 
ened. At least, in principle. 

But it is the second common challenge 
that makes it much harder to get these two 
democratic governments back on track. 

“There is a common weakening of gov¬ 
ernment’s ability to deal (with the economic 
bitterness) because of a change in the meth¬ 
od of communications,” Mallaby contends. 
Historical changes in those methods have 
had a major impact in the past, as when 
radio enabled Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
to reach the masses, or TV enabled John F. 
Kennedy to charm America. 

But since the 1980s when partisan cable 
shows replaced the “bully pulpit” with the 
“bullying pulpit,” media has been more and 
more outside governmental control. That 
reality has been exponentially expanded by 
the powerful impact of social media — and 
by a U.S. president who mobilizes that “bul¬ 


stances of a conflict or a military coup. The 
Taliban were recognized as the legitimate 
government of Afghanistan only by a few 
countries, and a number of states refused 
to recognize a new government installed 
after a military coup in Haiti in 1991. 

“By far the longest nonrecognition of a 
government that had control of a country 
was the case of Communist China,” Bosco 
added. “From the time that the nationalist 
regime collapsed in China until the early 
1970s, the U.S. recognized the government 
in Taiwan as the legitimate government of 
all China.” 

Two of the most recent cases took place 
in the midst of a civil war. In 2011, for ex¬ 
ample, the U.S. recognized the National 
Transitional Council in Libya as the legiti¬ 
mate government despite the fact that forc¬ 
es loyal to Moammar Gadhafi were still in 
charge of much of the country. A similar 
situation took place in 2014, when Syrian 
opposition groups were granted diplomatic 
representation in the United States. 

Recognizing Guaido as president would 
have a significant effect on how U.S. offi¬ 
cials handle their relationship with their 
Venezuelan counterparts. In particular, 
it may mean Venezuela’s diplomatic pres¬ 
ence in Washington would need to change, 
as the accredited diplomats would no lon¬ 
ger represent the recognized government. 
“Presumably you’d then have the opposi¬ 
tion able to designate people,” Bosco said. 

There could also be significant knock-on 
economic effects for both U.S. and Ven¬ 
ezuelan interests. The United States could 
seize assets belonging to the Venezuelan 
state in the country and turn them over to 


lying pulpit” on his side. 

In 2016, said Mallaby, the Leave cam¬ 
paign could “speak to the embittered part of 
the population and could get away with in¬ 
flammatory propaganda because the chan¬ 
nels of communication were so different. 
They deliberately bypassed professional 
media and involved a lot of lying.” 

As we now know, Leave strategists used 
data-mining tech firms to design campaign 
tactics that targeted disaffected segments of 
the population that had never voted. “They 
not only used clever targeting,” said Mal¬ 
laby, “but spread stuff that is untrue.” 

One example in the HBO film is promi¬ 
nent Leave activist and Cabinet minister 
Boris Johnson admitting that a campaign 
claim that about 70 million Turks were 
poised to invade Britain under EU rules 
was rubbish. That number equals the entire 
population of Turkey; moreover, Britain did 
not admit any of the Muslim refugees from 
the 2015-16 flood arriving in Europe. 

“How do you create a consensus around 
facts when everyone denies those facts,” 
Mallaby asked. 

That point, to me, is what makes the dual 
British-American breakdowns so scary. In 
Britain, some consensus builders are try¬ 
ing to press May, and hardline leftist La¬ 
bour leader Jeremy Corbyn, to compromise 
on a Brexit plan (a second referendum still 
seems unlikely). But they, too, must con¬ 
tend with a media environment that spews 
lies and undermines pragmatism. And in 
America, the partisan divide is fueled by a 
president who disdains facts and ideologues 
who reject consensus. By spreading confu¬ 
sion, they prime the public to blame “en¬ 
emies” when nothing gets done. 

That puts the burden on mainstream 
media and new members of Congress who 
seek real solutions to get an accurate mes¬ 
sage out there. 

Trudy Rubin is a columnist and editorial board 
member for The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


forces loyal to Guaido, for example. 

“If the U.S. government recognizes Juan 
Guaido as president, U.S. courts would see 
his government as the only one that can 
manage assets,” Francisco Rodriguez, 
chief economist at the New York-based 
Torino Capital investment firm, told The 
Washington Post earlier this month. “A 
parallel government could have significant 
economic power.” 

There will also be questions raised about 
what happens to Venezuelan diplomats ac¬ 
credited with the United Nations. Though 
some other countries have also recognized 
Guaido as interim president, Maduro re¬ 
tains the support of key U.N. members 
such as Russia and China. 

It is unclear what effect U.S. recognition 
of Guaido could have on his standing in 
Venezuela—some analysts have expressed 
worry that it may embolden Maduro to ar¬ 
rest him or lead to a split in control of the 
country. In 2011, ahead of U.S. recognition 
to Libya’s National Transitional Council, 
Harold Koh, then-legal adviser to the State 
Department, told Congress that recogni¬ 
tion can sometimes absolve governments 
of the responsibility of governing. 

“As a general rule, we are reluctant to 
recognize entities that do not control entire 
countries because then they are responsi¬ 
ble for parts of the country that they don’t 
control,” he said. “And we are reluctant to 
derecognize leaders who still control parts 
of the country because then you’re absolv¬ 
ing them of responsibility in the areas that 
they do control.” 

Adam Taylor writes about foreign affairs for The 
Washington Post. 


What US recognition of Guaido could bring 
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OPINION 

What newspapers 
are saying at home 

The following editorial excerpts are se¬ 
lected from a cross section of newspapers 
throughout the United States. The editori¬ 
als are provided by The Associated Press 
and other stateside syndicates. 

No justification to marginalize 
loyal transgender troops 
Houston Chronicle 

The U.S. Supreme Court on Tuesday 
issued a green light for discrimination 
against American soldiers, sailors, airmen 
and Marines who are transgender — a de¬ 
cision that means the Trump administra¬ 
tion can begin enforcing a heartless policy 
that will expel legions of patriots who have 
served their country well. Many new re¬ 
cruits will also be turned away. 

The policy will upend the lives of po¬ 
tentially thousands of men and women in 
uniform and bring careers to a cruel and 
premature close. For many other troops, 
the policy means either having to relin¬ 
quish their uniforms or once more having 
to hide their true gender identities. 

Congress should demand the Trump 
administration reverse course on this 
pointless ban and restore the 2016 direc¬ 
tive that permitted transgender troops to 
serve openly, seek ordinary medical care, 
and to do so as men or women regardless 
of the gender they were assigned at birth. 
The move had signaled progress and long- 
overdue acceptance into the mainstream 
not just for troops, but for the transgender 
community as a whole. Its devastating re¬ 
versal will be just as broadly felt. 

The Trump administration’s ban of 
transgender people in the military has 
been challenged in at least four federal 
courts and was put on hold while courts 
considered whether it was legal. Tuesday’s 
decision by the high court, on a 5-4 vote 
without any commentary, quashes a series 
of stays ordered by lower district courts 
and appellate courts, allowing the policy to 
take effect while litigation continues. 

This course will only lead to instabil¬ 
ity. Since there’s a very real chance the 
policy will eventually be overturned, the 
administration should delay implementing 
it until its legal status is confirmed, as or¬ 
dered last July by a panel of the 9th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals. (The Pentagon 
said Wednesday it will not immediately 
implement the ban.) 

“The district court’s preliminary in¬ 
junction preserves the status quo, allow¬ 
ing transgender servicemembers to serve 
in the military in their preferred gender 
and receive transition-related care,” the 
court reasoned. “Appellants ask this court 
to stay the preliminary injunction, pending 
the outcome of this appeal, in order to im¬ 
plement a new policy. Accordingly, a stay 
of the preliminary injunction would upend, 
rather than preserve, the status quo.” 

Trump’s initial announcement, via 
tweet, that he planned to expel transgender 
troops and new recruits from the armed 
services took almost everyone by surprise 
— including then-Defense Secretary Jim 
Mattis. It was a blatant effort to pay politi¬ 
cal favors to the religious right and others 
in America who’ve increasingly targeted 
transgender individuals in recent years. 

No short-term political gains from such 
a sop are worth such callous treatment of 
our troops. Thousands of troops who serve 
our country loyally and effectively identify 
as transgender. The Obama rule allowed 
them to stop hiding that fact and, when 
necessary, seek medical and psychological 
care needed to remain healthy. Many mili¬ 
tary leaders told Congress that their pres¬ 
ence in the military had not led to concerns 
about unit cohesion or military readiness. 
And when Mattis finally did put Trump’s 
order into a new policy, it was a softer, 
somewhat kinder approach than the presi¬ 



dent’s bare-boned discriminatory version. 

For instance, some transgender troops 
who do not need sex reassignment — either 
through surgery or hormone treatments 

— may be allowed to remain in uniform. 
Some recruits, particularly those who will 
not in the future transition from one as¬ 
signed gender to another, may be allowed 
to join. 

Mattis’ memorandum argued that paying 
for medical care for transgender troops is 
too expensive, and that troops who are diag¬ 
nosed with profound unease with their birth 
gender are too fragile and too troubled to re¬ 
main in the service. But cost estimates for 
the care put the average annual cost across 
all transgender troops at only hundreds of 
dollars. As for the idea that troops who tran¬ 
sition are inherently unfit for service, the 
long record of professionalism among the 
thousands of troops who are already in the 
services suggests otherwise. 

Obviously some cases will present 
challenges that would put personnel out 
of fighting form for too long, or could re¬ 
quire more than easily available care. In 
those cases, as in any medical discharge 
determination, individual facts will lead to 
case-by-case decisions. But a blanket deci¬ 
sion rendering a whole class of personnel 
unfit to serve is, at its core, discriminatory 

— and badly mistaken. 

2nd Kim summit must spell 
out denuclearization specifics 
The New York Times 

President Donald Trump remains bull¬ 
ish that the North Korea nuclear threat 
can be contained. Speaking to reporters 
on Saturday, the president praised the “in¬ 
credible meeting” he had the day before 
with a top representative of the North Ko¬ 
rean leader, Kim Jong Un, trumpeting the 
“tremendous progress” the two sides had 
made. 

The optimistic view is that the White 
House meeting with Kim Yong Choi, a for¬ 
mer North Korean intelligence chief and 
now his government’s lead nuclear nego¬ 
tiator, was indeed productive, and Trump 
is on his way to resolving one of the world’s 
most complex and dangerous nuclear 
weapons problems. But a path to that out¬ 
come isn’t yet visible to the outside world. 
North Korea has forgone nuclear tests, 
missile tests and rhetorical attacks for 
more than 400 days. That’s an important 
development. At the same time, however, 
it continues to produce nuclear fuel, weap¬ 
ons and missiles. It has not denuclearized, 
as Trump has demanded. 

So, as the two leaders prepare for their 
second summit (reportedly next month in 
Vietnam), the pressure is on the Trump ad¬ 
ministration to articulate a realistic strat¬ 
egy for achieving a mutually agreed upon 
outcome. 

No such strategy was evident last June 
when Trump broke with decades of foreign 
policy precedent by meeting directly with 


Kim in Singapore in the first summit be¬ 
tween American and North Korean lead¬ 
ers. Trump deserves credit for opening 
up this dialogue, but it has so far yielded 
few tangible results. After that meeting, 
Trump declared that North Korea, which 
possesses 20 to 60 nuclear weapons, the 
missiles to deliver them and the facilities to 
make even more, was “no longer a nuclear 
threat.” Saying so didn’t make it so. 

The one concrete product of the Singa¬ 
pore meeting, a concluding statement, was 
so poorly drafted that it laid the ground¬ 
work for months of stalemate. It committed 
the two leaders to “work toward complete 
denuclearization of the Korean Peninsula” 
without even defining “denuclearization,” 
let alone explicitly agreeing on the se¬ 
quence of actions to be taken. 

A new report this week about a previ¬ 
ously secret North Korean missile base at 
Sino-ri, 132 miles north of the Demilita¬ 
rized Zone, is a reminder of how sprawling 
and hidden the country’s nuclear program 
is and how challenging any sort of outside 
inspections regime might be to carry out. 

Publicly, the two sides still hew to staunch 
positions. The Trump administration in¬ 
sists that tough sanctions will stay in place 
until North Korea completely gives up its 
nuclear arsenal. North Korean officials in¬ 
sist on sanctions relief early in the process. 
But small signs of movement led to plans 
for the second summit. Trump backed off 
his insistence on immediate disarmament, 
and his administration recently eased 
travel restrictions so American aid work¬ 
ers and humanitarian supplies could once 
again enter the impoverished country. 

Even if complete denuclearization is not 
possible, negotiators should at least seek a 
permanent end to testing and the produc¬ 
tion of fissile material. 

Standout Harris must stand 
out in diverse Democratic field 
San Francisco Chronicle 

The rise of Sen. Kamala Harris was made 
possible by her ability to navigate between 
the poles of politics. She was elected San 
Francisco district attorney by unseating 
an incumbent to her left, became state at¬ 
torney general by defeating a Los Angeles 
prosecutor running to her right, and won a 
U.S. Senate race in 2016 in a landslide over 
a 10-term Democratic congresswoman. 

Now comes the big test: running for the 
Democratic nomination for president in a 
rapidly growing field in which she will be 
neither the farthest left at a moment when 
the party’s base is agitating for purity nor 
the most experienced choice for voters 
desperate to bring seasoning and stability 
back to the White House. 

But Harris, who announced her candi¬ 
dacy Monday with the slogan “For the Peo¬ 
ple,” has always managed to find a winning 
lane. She begins the campaign among the 
upper tier of contenders, though the sup¬ 
port is so diffuse at this stage that it would 


be foolhardy to anoint anyone a favorite. 

That Harris made it official on Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day was an unmistakable 
signal that she planned to accentuate her 
multicultural heritage — Jamaican father, 
Indian mother — as an asset for voters who 
have been repulsed by the racism and xe¬ 
nophobia tolerated and even encouraged in 
the Trump era. 

And so begins her quest to answer those 
and other questions sure to arise about her 
experience and ability to connect with vot¬ 
ers far from San Francisco in geography, 
culture and ideological perspective. Those 
of us who have followed her career from 
the start expect her to be prepared, deter¬ 
mined — and formidable. 

By NFL rules, Saints have a 
case for redress after no-call 
NOLA.com/The Times-Picayune 

Less than a week after referees blew a 
blatant pass interference call and robbed 
the New Orleans Saints of a return trip to 
the Super Bowl, NFL Commissioner Roger 
Goodell has said nothing publicly. 

A league official admitted to coach Sean 
Payton almost immediately Sunday night 
that the officiating crew blew the call on the 
goal line that would have set the Saints up 
to run down the clock and make a winning 
score. At his post-game press conference, 
Payton said NFL senior vice president of 
officiating Alberto Riveron called to admit 
the costly error at the end of regulation in 
the NFC Championship against the Los 
Angeles Rams. “Just getting off the phone 
with the league office, they blew the call,” 
Payton said. 

Every Saints fan already knew that, but it 
was important for the NFL to acknowledge 
it. There’s been nothing since, though. 

Come out of hiding, Mr. Goodell. 

We don’t need you to tell us what we all 
saw. We need you to tell us what you’re 
going to do about it. If you’re not going to 
invoke Rule 17 to undo the damage, and 
you clearly are not, we need to know why. 

Section 2, Article 1, of Rule 17 seems 
made for this situation: “The Commis¬ 
sioner has the sole authority to investigate 
and take appropriate disciplinary and/or 
corrective measures if any club action, 
non-participant interference, or calamity 
occurs in an NFL game which the Com¬ 
missioner deems so extraordinarily unfair 
or outside the accepted tactics encountered 
in professional football that such action has 
a major effect on the result of the game.” 

If this isn’t “extraordinarily unfair,” 
what is? 

And what about Rams cornerback Nick- 
ell Robey-Coleman? He admits the whole 
thing. 

“Oh, hell yeah, that was PI,” he told The 
Washington Post. “I just know I got there 
before the ball got there. And I whacked his 
ass.” He actually seems proud of himself. 

Why should he get to play in the Super 
Bowl after essentially admitting he target¬ 
ed Saints receiver Tommylee Lewis? What 
about the NFL’s claims to be concerned 
about reducing head injuries? 

What about the future? What is the NFL 
going to do to make sure no other team is 
the victim of such egregious referee inept¬ 
itude? And what about the ramifications 
beyond the game itself? That no-call cost 
Saints’ players tens of thousands of dollars 
they would have earned in the Super Bowl. 
It cost New Orleans businesses the money 
giddy fans would have spent after the game 
Sunday night and beyond. 

Goodell was self-righteous when he 
handed down severe punishments for the 
Saints’ bounty scandal in 2012, including 
suspending Payton for a full season. 

“We are all accountable and responsible 
for player health and safety and the integ¬ 
rity of the game,” he said then. “We will not 
tolerate conduct or a culture that under¬ 
mines those priorities. No one is above the 
game or the rules that govern it. Respect 
for the game and the people who partici¬ 
pate in it will not be compromised.” 

What about now, Mr. Goodell? 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Billboards 
4 Competent 
8 Pretzel topper 

12 Fib 

13 Work hard 

14 Spiced tea 

15 In toto 

17 Frees (of) 

18 Bug barrier 

19 “Gosh!” 

21 Reply (Abbr.) 

22 Also 

26 “It’s a Wonderful 
Life” director 

29 French article 

30 “-haw!” 

(rodeo cry) 

31 “Hi, sailor!” 

32 Follower (Suff.) 

33 Nota — 

34 Airline to Sweden 

35 “Today” rival, 
briefly 

36 Fragrant wood 

37 Typically 
39 X-ray’s cousin 
40—de-France 
41 Oregon city 
45 Apple computer 
48 Prescription 

phrase 

50 Opulent 

51 Attic buildup 

52 Historic time 

53 Needing liniment 

54 Pro votes 

1-25 

QAA LFW K W Q J T - L Y - J K P M E 
XKVJYHLD PM LFPD 
DYXWKRQKEWL HVRW PM 
NVLLAWD V M A T . PL’D DV 
YM-HQMMT. 

Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: IF A LETTER HAS 
REACHED SOMEBODY BY AIRMAIL, I GUESS 
YOU COULD SAY IT’S BEEN SENT FLYING. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: K equals R 


55— de plume 

DOWN 

1 “Sad to say ...” 

2 Platter 

3 Char 

4 Goddess of 
wisdom 

5 Benefits 

6 Dogpatch 
adjective 

7 Graceful 

8 Threaded 
hardware 

9 Sashimi fish 

10 Young bloke 

11 Frank McCourt 
memoir 

16 Tired 

20 Language suffix 

23 Kept tabs on 

24 Sultry Horne 


25 0gler’s look 

26 Juan’s home 

27 Cries of 
discovery 

28 Stance 

29 G8 member 

32 “Let’s do this!” 

33 Ecru 

35 Solidify 

36 Vinegar 
bottles 

38 French spa town 

39 High-IQ group 

42 Idyllic place 

43 Sleuth Wolfe 

44 Dutch cheese 

45 Lyricist 
Gershwin 

46 Karaoke prop, 
for short 

47 Koln cry 

49 Take to court 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 
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Eugene Sheffer Crossword 



ACROSS 

1 Lingo 

6 Slopes regular 

12 Tenant 

13 Sheathe 


DOWN 

1 Actress Ward 

2 Aspiring 
atty.’s exam 

3 Fall bloom 


25100 percent 
26 Barber’s offerings 
28 Flabbergast 

30 Learning ctr. 

31 Common 



14 Schedules 

15 Pumpkin relatives 

16 Appointment 

17 Spring meltdown 

19 Cooking fuel 

20 Libertine 
22 Poseidon’s 

home 

24 Satisfied sigh 
27 La Scala solo 
29 Fine spray 
32 Fruity rum 
cocktail 

35 Author Wiesel 

36 Eve’s third son 

37 That girl 

38 “Awesome, 
dude!” 





55 Point maker 

56 Op-ed pieces 

57 Dwelling 


i 1-26 


4 Formerly called 

5 Hand signals 

6 Video game 
giant 

7 Recognizes 

8 Hosp. section 

9 Haggles 

10 Fed. food 
inspector 

11 Gl dining hall 

12 Leary’s drug 
18 Patty Hearst, 

for one 

21 Feed-bag morsel 

23 Outback bird 

24 Mimic 


title start 

33 Museum¬ 
funding org. 

34 Prof’s degree 
39 “Pride and 

Prejudice” suitor 

41 Pear variety 

42 Peter Fonda’s 
beekeeper role 

43 Male deliveries? 
45 Beholds 

47 Partially mine 

48 Genealogy chart 

49 Neighbor of Leb. 
51 By way of 
53Sgt., e.g. 


Answer to Previous Puzzle 



CRYPTOQUIP 
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Yesterday’s Cryptoquip: ALL THE READY-TO- 
DRINK PRODUCTS IN THIS SUPERMARKET 
COME IN BOTTLES ONLY. IT’S SO UN-CANNY. 
Today’s Cryptoquip Clue: U equals K 
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Support 
the mission 


When you’re serving at a base in Afghanistan or one of the Gulf States, an American newspaper is an 
important link to home. At an isolated location like that, you can develop a real hunger for world and 
national news, stories with a military focus... news that really matters to you. 

Stars and Stripes delivers thousands of papers a day downrange, seven days a week — and we count on 
financial support from our subscribers and advertisers to get those papers to our forward deployed forces. 
Why? Although part of the Department of Defense, Stars and Stripes is editorially independent and 
maintaining our independence demands that we meet most of our financial obligations through our 
own commercial activities. That means selling subscriptions and advertising. Your subscription can 
make a difference. Donating a mail subscription to a VA hospital or clinic can help even more. 

Subscribe today: Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com for more information. 
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FREE AD Guidelines: 


• Ads may contain up to 32 words. All Ads 
must contain price and contact information. 
No websites will be accepted in Free ads. 


STARSlQfSTRIPES; 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising 
Circulation 
Reader Letters 


Go to stripes.com to place your free ad. Sell fast/ Buy fast 


When you see this^£ 
camera icon go to stripes.com 
to view the uploaded photo. 


Van Rowell rowell.van@stripes.com 
+49(0)631.3615.9111 DSN 314.583.9111 

letters@stripes.com 


Robert Reismann reismann.robert@stripes.corr 
+49(0)631.3615.9150 DSN 314.583.9150 

letters@stripes.com 


Mari Matsumoto SSPcirculation@stripes.ci 
+81(3)6385.3171 DSN 315.229.3171 

letters@stripes.com 


Classifiedsl 


Announcements 040 Automotive 


SCAM 

FADS 


buy sight unseen and havi 
the vehicle shipped 
through an agent using 
pay pal. 

] People saying Free Dog 


For information on Commercial Rates: CIV: 0631-3615-9012 or DSN: 583-9012 


140 Tax Assistance 


SELLER BEWARE 


Individuals placing 
classified advertising 
should use discretion in 
concluding the sale of their 
property. Not all potential 
buyers are reputable or 
honest. Stars and Stripes 
suggests that you take 
precautions to ensure that 
potential buyers are 
reputable and will be able 
to fulfill the terms of the 
sale. Stars and Stripes is not 
liable for the contractual 
relationship between 
sellers and buyers of 
merchandise advertised in 
the newspaper or on the 
web site. 
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m\ 

x help. 

Germany H&R Block Tax 
Offices Get face-to-face ta 

Ramstein Wiesbaden 

06371-8020410 06134-256963 I 

Vilseck 

01735-736112 

^Email: eclemons@hrblock.com J 


Autos for Sale 
- Germany 


Auto - Quality Pre-owned 


Travel 


dogs welcome. 08824-9120 


Want a better picture? 



You’ll get one - just by reading 
Stars and Stripes military 
news coverage. 

In print • Online at stripes.com • 
Mobile for Android, iPhone & iPad 
No one covers the bases 
the way we do. 
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Patricia Garcia 

Realtor®, MRP CalBRE #02037806 
Email me at sandiegomilitaryspecialist@gmail.com 
or call 619.372.9335 
www.gluurealty.com 

This program is specifically offered to help those who serve our community 
and go above and beyond to make our community and lives better. .. 

• FREE APPRAISAL - CLOSING COST CREDITS 

• FREE HOME WARRANTY - COMPLIMENTARY HOUSE WARMING PARTY 
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Coldwell Banker 

Lori@LukeAirForceBaseSpecialist.com 
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Sell Your Stuff! 


Take the fuss out of packing up 
for your next PCS—sell 
- ^' .jl everything with Stripes 
i " free classifieds! 
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Off Duty? Amuse Yourself! 


Concerts, events, TV, 
movies, music, video games, 
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SERVICE DIRECTORY 

The Daily Guide to Navigating the European Business Market 




Stripes.com supplies constant updates, on news of interest — including reports from our overseas military bases in 
Europe, Pacific, Southwest Asia and the Mideast, and coverage of the Pentagon and Capitol Hill. 

Also available on mobile apps for Android smartphones and as an iOS app for both iPhone and iPad. 


STARSOSTRIPES. 


Mobile • Online • Print 
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Mobile 


Mobile apps with constantly updating news, 
featuring breaking news and stories from reporters 
at overseas bases. Unique galleries of images 
available nowhere else presented in an uncluttered 
interface and a responsive, intuitive design. 

One iOS app serves both phone and tablet devices. 



Web 


Discover unique stories from reporters at bases 
around the world and embedded with downrange 
forces at Stripes.com, along with military news from 
every part of the country and photo galleries you’ll 
see nowhere else. DoDDs sports also gets good 
coverage online. If it concerns our U.S. forces, 
you’ll find it on our website. 


★ ★ ★ ★ ★ 

stars s-j Stripes. 

UNBIASED NEWS WHATEVER 
WAY YOU WANT IT. 


In print, we serve military 
stationed overseas in 
contingency areas, Europe 
and Pacific. Daily editions 
focus on military news and 
include sports, comics and 
opinion. Available by mail 
delivery to any U.S. address. 


Newspaper 
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Ohl The Places You II See with 

STARSoSTRIPES. r - 


VISIT 
BEFORE 
YOU GO! 


W f§fx|§P ^ 

Stripes.com/travel 

Europe.Stripes.com 

Guam.Stripes.com 

Japan.Stripes.com 

Korea.Stripes.com 

Oki nawa .Stri pes.com 
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STRIPES 


Daily Newspaper of U.S. Armed Force: 


1 Fr. 


in the European Theater of Operations 

1 Fr.Sunday, March 25,1945 



For the troops 

Stars and Stripes was a primary source of news 
for the troops at the Front and behind the lines in 
World War II. Although it printed only in the 
European theater during the war, it covered news 
from all theaters. 


Support the Mission 

Subscribe at Stripes.com/digital or email MemberServices@stripes.com to donate a subscription. 
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SCOREBOARD 


Sports 
on AFN 


Go to the American Forces 
Network website for the most 
up-to-date TV schedules. 

myafn.net 


Pro football 


NFL playoffs 

Conference Championships 
Sunday, Jan. 20 
NFC 

L.A. Rams 26, New Orleans 23, OT 

AFC 

New England 37, Kansas City 31, OT 

Pro Bowl 
Sunday, Jan. 27 
At Orlando, Fla. 

AFC VS. NFC 

Super Bowl 
Sunday, Feb. 3 
At Atlanta 

New England vs. L.A. Rams 


Wednesday’s transactions 

BASEBALL 
American League 

BALTIMORE ORIOLES - Named Ar- 
nie Beyeler first base coach; Doug Bro- 
cail pitching coach; Tim Cossins major 
league field coordinator/catching in¬ 
structor; Jose Flores third base coach; 
Jose Hernandez major league coach; 
Don Long hitting coach and John Wasdin 
bullpen coach. Announced Howie Clark 
will return assistant hitting coach. 

NEW YORK YANKEES - Named Patrick 
Osborn manager and Jason Phillips bull¬ 
pen coach for Trenton (EL). 

SEATTLE MARINERS - Signed OF Ichi¬ 
ro Suzuki to a minor league contract. 

National League 

COLORADO ROCKIES - Named Steve 
Merriman pitching coach for Hartford 
(EL); Scott Little manager for Lancaster 
(Cal); Randy Ingle supervisor of develop¬ 
ment and Mark Brewer pitching coach 
for Asheville (SAL); Fred Ocasio supervi¬ 
sor of development, Steve Soliz manager 
and Ryan Kibler pitching coach for Boise 
(NWL); and Blaine Beatty pitching coach 
for Grand Junction (Pioneer). 

MIAMI MARLINS — Named Juan Pierre 
minor league outfield coordinator, Eric 
Duncan minor league hitting coordina¬ 
tor, Gene Glynn minor league infield and 
baseunning coordinator, Jamie Quirk mi¬ 
nor league catching coordinator and Dr. 
Derick Anderson minor league director 
of sports performance. 

MILWAUKEE BREWERS - Promoted 
David Stearns to president/baseball 
operations and general manager and 
Rick Schlesinger to president/business 
operations and signed them to contract 
extensions. 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS - Designated 
OF Mike Gerber for assignment. Signed 
LHP Drew Pomeranz to a one-year con¬ 
tract. Named Kyle Haines director of 
player development; Mark Allen pitching 
coordinator; Antoan Richardson coordi¬ 
nator of instruction; Matt Daniels coor¬ 
dinator of pitching analysis; and Ethan 
Katz assistant pitching coordinator. 

BASKETBALL 
Women’s NBA 

WNBA/NBA BOARD OF GOVERNORS - 

Approved the purchase of the New York 
Liberty by a group owned by Joe Tsai and 
his family. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

ARIZONA CARDINALS - Re-signed WR 
Larry Fitzgerald to a one-year contract. 

CAROLINA PANTHERS - Signed DE Efe 
Obada to a one-year contract. 

CHICAGO BEARS - Signed OL Corne¬ 
lius Lucas to a reserve/future contract. 

NEW YORK JETS - Named Dowell Log- 
gains offensive coordinator and quarter¬ 
backs coach. 

HOCKEY 

National Hockey League 

ANAHEIM DUCKS - Recalled C Sam 
Carrick from San Diego (AHL). 

ARIZONA COYOTES - Assigned C Lau¬ 
rent Dauphin to Tucson (AHL). 

DETROIT RED WINGS - Assigned D 
Filip Hronkekto Grand Rapids (AHL). 

EDMONTON OILERS - Fired president 
of hockey operations and general man¬ 
ager Peter Chiarelli. 

ST. LOUIS BLUES - Assigned Fs Jordan 
Kyrou and Jordan Nolan to San Antonio 
(AHL). 

MOTORSPORTS 

WATKINS GLEN INTERNATIONAL - 

Named Becky Mitchell group sales man¬ 
ager and Makinsey Carolus a corporate 
sales executive. 

SOCCER 

Major League Soccer 

LA GALAXY - Signed G Matt Lamp- 

NEW YORK RED BULLS - Signed M 
Marcus Epps. 

SAN JOSE EARTHQUAKES - Signed F 
Cade Cowell. 

COLLEGE 

AUBURN - Named Carnell Williams 
running backs coach. 

CHATTANOOGA - Named Jordan Tip- 
pit defensive football assistant. 


College football 

1 

College basketball 

1 

Pro basketball 


Bowl schedule 

Saturday, Dec. 15 
Celebration Bowl 
At Atlanta 

N.C. A&T 24, Alcorn State 22 

Cure Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Tulane 41, Louisiana-Lafayette 24 

New Mexico Bowl 
Albuquerque 

Utah State 52, North Texas 13 

Las Vegas Bowl 

Fresno State 31, Arizona State 20 

Camellia Bowl 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Georgia Southern 23, Eastern Michigan 21 

New Orleans Bowl 

Appalachian State 45, Middle Tennes¬ 
see 13 

Tuesday, Dec. 18 
Boca Raton (Fla.) Bowl 
UAB 37, North Illinois 13 

Wednesday, Dec. 19 
Frisco (Texas) Bowl 
Ohio 27, San Diego State 0 
Thursday, Dec. 20 
Gasparilla Bowl 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Marshall 38, South Florida 20 
Friday, Dec. 21 
Bahamas Bowl 

FIU 35, Toledo 32 

Famous Idaho Potato Bowl 
Boise 

BYU 49, Western Michigan 18 

Saturday, Dec. 22 
Birmingham (Ala.) Bowl 
Wake Forest 37, Memphis 34 
Armed Forces Bowl 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Army 70, Houston 14 

Dollar General Bowl 


Louisiana Tech 31, Hawaii 14 

Wednesday, Dec. 26 
SERVPRO First Responder Bowl 
Dallas 

Boston College (7-5) vs. Boise State 
(10-3), ccd. 

Quick Lane Bowl 
Detroit 

Minnesota 24, Georgia Tech 10 

Cheez-lt Bowl 
Phoenix 

TCU 10, California 7, OT 

Thursday, Dec. 27 
Independence Bowl 
Shreveport, La. 

Duke 56, Temple 27 

Pinstripe Bowl 
Bronx, N.Y. 

Wisconsin 35, Miami 3 

Texas Bowl 
Houston 

Baylor 45, Vanderbilt 38 

Friday, Dec. 28 
Music City Bowl 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Auburn 63, Purdue 14 

Camping World Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Syracuse 34, West Virginia 18 

Alamo Bowl 
San Antonio 

Washington State 28, Iowa State 26 

Saturday, Dec. 29 
Peach Bowl 


Belk Bowl 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Virginia 28, South Carolina 0 

Arizona Bowl 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Nevada 16, Arkansas State 13, OT 

Cotton Bowl Classic 
Arlington, Texas 

CFP Semifinal, Clemson 30, Notre Dame 3 

Orange Bowl 
Miami Gardens, Fla. 

CFP Semifinal, Alabama 45, Oklahoma 34 
Monday, Dec. 31 
Military Bowl 
Annapolis, Md. 

Cincinnati 35, Virginia Tech 31 
Sun Bowl 
El Paso, Texas 
Stanford 14, Pittsburgh 13 
Red box Bowl 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Oregon 7, Michigan State 6 
Liberty Bowl 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Oklahoma State 38, Missouri 33 
Holiday Bowl 
San Diego 

Northwestern 31, Utah 20 

Gator Bowl 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Texas A&M 52, NC State 13 

Tuesday, Jan. 1 
Outback Bowl 
Tampa, Fla. 

Iowa 27, Mississippi State 22 

Citrus Bowl 
Orlando, Fla. 

Kentucky 27, Penn State 24 

Fiesta Bowl 
Glendale, Ariz. 

LSU 40, UCF 32 

Rose Bowl 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Ohio State 28, Washington 23 

Sugar Bowl 
New Orleans 

Texas 28, Georgia 21 

Monday, Jan. 7 

College Football Championship 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Clemson 44, Alabama 16 

East-West Shrine Classic 
Saturday, Jan. 19 
At St. Petersburg, Fla. 

West 21, East 17 

NFLPA Collegiate Bowl 
Saturday, Jan. 19 
At Pasadena, Calif. 

American 10, National 7 
Senior Bowl 
Saturday, Jan. 26 
At Mobile, Ala. 

North vs. South 


Wednesday’s men’s scores 

EAST 

American U. 70, Boston U. 66 
Army 76, Holy Cross 57 
Baruch 75, CCNY 46 
Bucknell 71, Loyola (Md.) 68 
Colgate 57, Lafayette 47 
Duquesne 77, Saint Louis 73 
Hartford 74, New Hampshire 39 
La Salle 73, Fordham 71 
Lehigh 85, Navy 74 
Mass.-Lowell 85, Binghamton 79 
Rhode Island 71, VCU 65 
Saint Joseph’s 74, Richmond 70 
Scranton 79, Drew 71 
St. Bonaventure 65, UMass 51 
Stony Brook 67, Albany (NY) 66, OT 
UMBC 74, Vermont 61 
Westminster (Pa.) 75, Thiel 63 
SOUTH 

Augusta 81, Francis Marion 76 
Davidson 73, George Washington 62 
FIU 78, FAU 74 

Hanover 76, Transylvania 66 
LSU 92, Georgia 82 
Lincoln Memorial 86, Tusculum 72 
Milligan 80, Union (Ky.) 75 
North Georgia 80, Clayton St. 65 
Sam Houston St. 78, Northwestern St. 64 
St. Augustine’s 76, Johnson C. Smith 62 
Tennessee 88, Vanderbilt 83, OT 
UCF 75, Tulane 50 
Virginia St. 81, Chowan 79 
MIDWEST 

Aquinas 60, Concordia (Mich.) 55 
Bethany Lutheran 86, Martin Luther 62 
Bethel (Minn.) 90, Carleton 56 
Bradley 85, Illinois St. 68 
Concordia (Wis.) at Dominican (III.), ppd. 
Cornerstone 89, Rochester (Mich.) 70 
Drake 78, Evansville 66 
Edgewood at Concordia (III.), ppd. 
George Mason 67, Dayton 63 
Gustavus 82, St. Olaf 70 
Hamline 77, Macalester 64 
Hope 77, Albion 70 
Indiana St. 70, Valparaiso 53 
Kalamazoo 67, Adrian 62 
Marian (Wis.) at Aurora, ppd. 
Marquette 79, DePaul 69 
Milwaukee Engineering 88, Rockford 76 
Missouri St. 70, Loyola of Chicago 35 
Northland 74, Wis.-Superior 73 
Northwestern (Minn.) 95, Crown 
(Minn.) 87 

Olivet 85, Calvin 81 
Providence 64, Xavier 62 
Purdue 79, Ohio St. 67 
Robert Morris-Chicago 69, Cardinal 
Stritch 65 

S. Illinois 70, N. Iowa 62 
Siena Heights 71, Michigan-Dearborn 63 
South Dakota 70, North Dakota 56 
St. John’s (Minn.) 89, St. Mary’s (Minn.) 
58 

St. Scholastica 87, North Central 
(Minn.) 73 

St. Thomas (Minn.) 88, Concordia 
(Moor.) 53 

Trine 87, Alma 86 
Wis. Lutheran 100, Lakeland 90 
Wis.-La Crosse 66, Wis.-River Falls 65 
Wis.-Stout 61, Wis.-Stevens Pt. 60 
Wis.-Whitewater 88, Wis.-Platteville 80 
Wisconsin 72, Illinois 60 
SOUTHWEST 
Arkansas 72, Missouri 60 
Cent. Arkansas 76, New Orleans 71 
Houston 94, East Carolina 50 
Lamar 87, Incarnate Word 81, OT 
Oklahoma 70, Oklahoma St. 61 
SE Louisiana 70, Houston Baptist 67 
Stephen F. Austin 61, Abilene Christian 60 
TCU 65, Texas 61 
Texas A&M-CC 75, Nicholls 73 
FAR WEST 

CS Northridge 86, Long Beach St. 71 
Nevada 100, Colorado St. 60 
UC Irvine 75, Hawaii 74, OT 
UC Riverside 74, Cal Poly 51 
Wyoming 59, San Jose St. 46 

AP Men’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s games 

No. 5 Michigan at Indiana 
No. 14 Buffalo at Kent State 
Saturday’s games 
No. 1 Tennessee vs. West Virginia 
No. 2 Duke vs. Georgia Tech 
No. 3 Virginia at Notre Dame 
No. 8 Kentucky vs. No. 9 Kansas 
No. 10 Virginia Tech vs. Syracuse 
No. 12 Marquette at Xavier 
No. 13 Maryland vs. Illinois at Madison 
Square Garden 

No. 14 Texas Tech vs. Arkansas 
No. 16 Auburn at No. 22 Mississippi State 
No. 20 Mississippi vs. No. 24 Iowa State 
No. 21 N.C. State vs. Clemson 
No. 23 Louisville vs. Pittsburgh 
No. 25 LSU at Missouri 

Sunday’s games 
No. 6 Michigan State at Purdue 
No. 17 Houston at Tulsa 
No. 18 Villanova vs. Seton Hall at the 
Wells Fargo Center 

No. 19 Iowa at Minnesota 


AP sportlight 


Jan. 25 

1924 - The first Winter Olympics are 
held in Chamonix, France. 

1939 — Joe Louis knocks out John 
Henry Lewis at 2:39 of the first round to 
retain the world heavyweight title. 

I960 - Wilt Chamberlain of the Phila¬ 
delphia Warriors sets a record for rook¬ 
ies with 58 points in a 127-117 triumph 
over the Detroit Pistons. Chamberlain 
also grabs 42 rebounds. 

1968 — Bob Seagren sets an indoor 
pole vault record in the Millrose Games 
at New York’s Madison Square Garden. 
Seagren’s world record leap is 17 feet. 


Wednesday’s women’s scores 

EAST 

Albany (NY) 54, Stony Brook 49 
American U. 64, Boston U. 51 
Binghamton 70, Mass.-Lowell 50 
Bucknell 75, Loyola (Md.) 57 
Buffalo 91, Akron 72 
CCNY 67, Baruch 45 
Duquesne 66, La Salle 62 
George Washington 57, VCU 48 
Hartford 66, New Hampshire 48 
Holy Cross 58, Army 39 
Lafayette 55, Navy 42 
Lehigh 86, Colgate 58 
Miami 84, Syracuse 71 
Penn 71, Temple 62 
UConn 79, SMU 39 
Vermont 58, UMBC 44 
West Virginia 68, Texas Tech 65 
Westminster (Pa.) 57, Thiel 55 
SOUTH 

Berea 72, Maryville (Tenn.) 69 
Cent. Arkansas 62, New Orleans 60 
Chowan 59, Virginia St. 47 
Emory & Henry 88, Washington & Lee 73 
Francis Marion 61, Augusta 48 
Lincoln Memorial 76, Tusculum 75 
Memphis 47, South Florida 40 
Milligan 72, Union (Ky.) 61 
Nicholls 85, Texas A&M-CC 55 
North Georgia 89, Clayton St. 68 
Richmond 46, Saint Joseph's 45 
SE Louisiana 73, Houston Baptist 65 
Tenn. Wesleyan 63, Columbia (SC) 50 
UCF 61, East Carolina 58 
W. Carolina 71, North Greenville 44 
MIDWEST 

Adrian 60, St. Mary’s (Ind.) 51 
Alma 63, Olivet 44 
Aquinas 73, Concordia (Mich.) 55 
Augsburg 69, Saint Catherine 63 
Bafl St. 48, Kent St. 44 
Bethany Lutheran 106, Martin Luther 45 
Bethel (Minn.) 100, Carleton 52 
Cardinal Stritch 87, Robert Morris-Chi¬ 
cago 61 

Cincinnati 68, Houston 57 
Clarke 80, Lincoln (III.) 61 
E. Michigan 81, Bowling Green 74 
Finlandia 68, Kalamazoo 58 
Grace 66, Spring Arbor 49 
Gustavus 78, St. Olaf 60 
Hamline 60, Macalester 51 
Hope 65, Albion 51 
Iowa 72, Rutgers 66 
Kansas St. 59, Oklahoma St. 48 
Michigan-Dearborn 65, Siena Heights 50 
North Central (Minn.) 76, St. Scholas¬ 
tica 59 

Northwestern (Minn.) 77, Crown 
(Minn.) 43 

Ohio 69, N. Illinois 53 
Purdue Fort Wayne at Omaha, ppd. 
Rochester (Mien.) 74, Cornerstone 59 
S. Dakota St. 86, N. Dakota St. 33 
Saint Louis 68, Dayton 65, OT 
St. Mary’s (Minn.) 66, St. Benedict 60 
St. Thomas (Minn.) 80, Concordia 
(Moor.) 41 

Toledo 62, Cent. Michigan 59 
Wheaton (III.) 76, Carroll (Wis.) 59 
Wis.-LaCrosse 61, Wis.-River Falls 42 
Wis.-Oshkosh 58, Wis.-Eau Claire 43 
Wis.-Stevens Pt. 77, Wis.-Stout 69 
Wis.-Superior 88, Northland 62 
Wis.-Whitewater 71, Wis.-Platteville 55 
SOUTHWEST 
Baylor 84, Iowa St. 69 
Lamar 77, Incarnate Word 51 
Sam Houston St. 66, Northwestern St. 55 
Stephen F. Austin 71, Abilene Christian 55 
Texas 62, Kansas 43 

FAR WEST 

Boise St. 79, Air Force 48 
Fresno St. 87, San Diego St. 81 
Nevada 62, Colorado St. 38 
New Mexico 80, UNLV77 
Wyoming 70, San Jose St. 56 

AP Women’s Top 25 schedule 

Friday’s games 

No. 5 Oregon at Washington State 
No. 6 Stanford at Colorado 
No. 9 Oregon State at Washington 
No. 10 Marquette at Xavier 
No. 16 Arizona State vs. UCLA 
No. 21 Utah vs. California 
Saturday's games 
No. 12 Texas at Texas Tech 
No. 18 Gonzaga vs. Santa Clara 
No. 20 Iowa State at Oklahoma State 
Sunday’s games 

No. 1 Notre Dame at North Carolina 
No. 2 Baylor at Oklahoma 
No. 3 UConn vs. UCF at the XL Center, 
Hartford, Conn. 

No. 4 Louisville vs. Pittsburgh 
No. 5 Oregon at Washington 
No. 6 Stanford at No. 21 Utah 
No. 7 Mississippi State vs. Mississippi 
No. 8 N.C. State at Georgia Tech 
No. 9 Oregon State at Washington 
State 

No. 10 Marquette at Butler 

No. 11 Maryland at Indiana 

No. 13 Syracuse at Duke 

No. 14 Rutgers at Penn State 

No. 15 Kentucky at No. 24 Texas A&M 

No. 16 Arizona State vs. Southern Cal 

No. 17 Iowa vs. Purdue 

No. 22 Florida State at Virginia Tech 

No. 23 Michigan State at Michigan 

No. 25 Missouri vs. Auburn 


1972 - Eddie Woods of Oral Roberts 
grabs 30 rebounds in a 109-95 victory 
over Louisiana Tech. 

1981 — Jim Plunkett’s two first-quar¬ 
ter touchdown passes, including a Super 
Bowl-record 80-yard strike to running 
back Kenny King, leads the Oakland 
Raiders to a 27-10 victory over the Phila¬ 
delphia Eagles. 

1987 — The New York Giants win the 
Super Bowl with a 39-20 rout of the Den¬ 
ver Broncos. The Giants, trailing 10-9 at 
halftime, score 30 points in the second 
half to set a Super Bowl record. Phil 
Simms completes a record 10 straight 
passes and 22 of 25 attempts overall. 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic Division 

W L Pet G 

Toronto 36 14 .720 - 

Philadelphia 32 17 .653 

Boston 30 18 .625 ! 

Brooklyn 26 23 .531 I 

New York 10 36 .217 l 

Southeast Division 

Charlotte 23 24 .489 - 

Miami 22 24 .478 

Washington 20 26 .435 : 

Orlando 20 28 .417 : 

Atlanta 15 32 .319 I 

Central Division 

Milwaukee 34 12 .739 - 

Indiana 32 15 .681 i 

Detroit 21 26 .447 1 

Chicago 11 37 .229 1 

Cleveland 9 40 .184 2i 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Southwest Division 

W L Pet G 

Houston 27 20 .574 - 

San Antonio 27 22 .551 

New Orleans 22 26 .458 ! 

Dallas 21 26 .447 I 

Memphis 19 29 .396 I 

Northwest Division 

Denver 31 15 .674 - 

Oklahoma City 29 18 .617 

Portland 29 20 .592 : 

Utah 27 22 .551 ! 

Minnesota 23 24 .489 I 

Pacific Division 

Golden State 33 14 .702 - 

L.A. Clippers 26 22 .542 

L.A. Lakers 25 23 .521 I 

Sacramento 24 24 .500 ! 

Phoenix 11 38 .224 2 

Wednesday’s games 
Indiana 110, Toronto 106 
Boston 123, Cleveland 103 
Brooklyn 114, Orlando 110 
Houston 114, New York 110 
L.A. Clippers 111, Miami 99 
Atlanta 121, Chicago 101 
Charlotte 118, Memphis 107 
Detroit 98, New Orleans 94 
Philadelphia 122, San Antonio 120 
Utah 114, Denver 108 

Thursday’s games 
Golden State at Washington 
New Orleans at Oklahoma City 
Portland at Phoenix 
Minnesota at L.A. Lakers 
Friday’s games 
Washington at Orlando 
Miami at Cleveland 
New York at Brooklyn 
L.A. Clippers at Chicago 
Sacramento at Memphis 
Toronto at Houston 
Charlotte at Milwaukee 
Detroit at Dallas 
Minnesota at Utah 
Phoenix at Denver 

Saturday’s games 
San Antonio at New Orleans 
Indiana at Memphis 
Golden State at Boston 
Philadelphia at Denver 
Atlanta at Portland 

Sunday’s games 
Cleveland at Chicago 
Sacramento at L.A. Clippers 
Milwaukee at Oklahoma City 
Orlando at Houston 
Toronto at Dallas 
Utah at Minnesota 
Washington at San Antonio 
Miami at New York 
Phoenix at L.A. Lakers 


Fight schedule 

Feb. 1 

At Main Street Armory, Rochester, N.Y., 
Ronald Ellis vs. DeAndre Ware, 10, for the 
vacant NABA/USBO/WBC Continental 
Americas super middleweight titles. 

Feb. 2 

At Ford Center, Frisco, Texas, Eleider 
Alvarez vs. Sergey Kovalev, 12, for Alva¬ 
rez’s WBO light heavyweight title; Rich¬ 
ard Commey vs. Isa Chaniev, 12, for va¬ 
cant IBF lightweight title; Oscar Valdez 
vs. Carmine Tommasone, 12, for Valdez's 
WBO featherweight title; Teofimo Lopez 
vs. Diego Magdaleno, 10, lightweights; 
Patrick Day vs. Ismail lliev, 10, super wel- 
terweigts; Bakhram Murtazaliev vs. Elvin 
Ayala, 10, super welterweights. 

Feb. 9 

At Fantasy Springs Resort Casino, In¬ 
dio, Calif., Alberto Machado vs. Andrew 
Cancio, 12, for Machado’s WBA super 
featherweight title; Rey Vargas vs. Frank¬ 
lin Manzanilla, 12, for Vargas’ WBC World 
super bantamweight title; Joseph Diaz 
Jr. vs. Charles Huerta, 10, super feather¬ 
weights. 

At Dignity Health Sports Park, Carson, 
Calif., Gervonta Davis vs. Abner Mares, 
12, for Davis’ WBA featherweight title; 
Erickson Lubin vs. Ishw Smith, 10, super 
welterweights; Javier Fortuna vs. Sharif 
Bogere, 10, lightweights; Eddie Ramirez 
vs. Juan Heraldez, 10, junior welter¬ 
weights; Xavier Martinez vs. Deivi Julio 
Bassa, 10, junior lightweights. 

Feb. 10 

At Save Mart Arena, Fresno, Calif., 
Jose Carlos Ramirez vs. Jose Zepeda, 12, 
for Ramirez’s WBC World super light¬ 
weight title; Raymundo Beltran vs. Hiroki 
Okada, 10 super lightweights; Genesis 
Servania vs. Carlos Castro, 10, feath¬ 
erweights; Bryan Vasquez vs. Enrique 
Tinoco, 10, super featherweights; Andy 
Vences vs. Dardan Zenunaj, 10, super 
featherweights; Saul Rodriguez vs. Aelio 
Mesouita. 10. lightweights. 
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AUSTRALIAN OPEN 


Commentary 


Don't write Federer, Serena off just yet 



Photos by Andy Brownbill (Williams) and Kin Cheung (Federer) 


Left: American Serena Williams talks to the media after her Australian Open 
quarterfinal loss to Karolina Pliskova. Right: Roger Federer was eliminated in the 
fourth round by 20-year-old Stefanos Tsitsipas. 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

MELBOURNE, Australia — Tempting 
as it might be, don’t write off Serena Wil¬ 
liams or Roger Federer just yet. 

Sure, both are 37, and they’re showing 
their age. 

Yes, both are gone from the Australian 
Open, each with a loss to a far-younger op¬ 
ponent. Williams exited Wednesday in the 
quarterfinals against 26-year-old Karolina 
Pliskova of the Czech Republic after wast¬ 
ing four match points and a 5-1 lead in the 
third set; Federer went out Sunday in the 
fourth round against 20-year-old Stefanos 
Tsitsipas of Greece. 

And, well, there also are these facts to 
consider: 

■ Federer failed to make it to the final 
four at any of the past four Grand Slam 
tournaments (he sat out the French Open), 
the first such stretch for him since he 
reached his initial major semifinal all the 
way back in 2003; 

■ Williams hasn’t won any of the four 
Slams she has entered since having a baby 
in September 2017, equaling her longest gap 
since a six-major drought from 2007-08. 

Here’s the thing, though, something that 
statistics can’t account for: As great as 
these two have been over the years — Wil¬ 
liams owns 23 Grand Slam singles titles, 
Federer 20 — their most impressive qual¬ 
ity might very well be the ability to adjust 
and adapt, to find new ways to win, to stay 
committed to doing whatever it takes to re¬ 
main at the top. 

Federer, for example, went 4 Vi years 
without adding to his Grand Slam total, 
and then won three in a span of four that 
he appeared in. 

How? He changed to a larger racket 
head, began using a flat backhand more 


often and invented a new way of challeng¬ 
ing opponents’ second serves. 

So count on Federer to come up with 
something else. As it is, he declared that 
he’ll return to the clay-court circuit this 
year and participate in the French Open 
for the first time since 2015. After all, he’s 
healthy. So why not? Maybe he won’t win 
the title there, but it could help him pre¬ 
pare for Wimbledon. 

A story that Williams’ coach, Patrick 
Mouratoglou, told this week is instructive. 

They began working together in 2012, 
shortly after the only first-round Grand 
Slam loss of Williams’ career, which came 
at the French Open. 

The next season, Williams told him she 
really wanted to win the title at Roland 
Garros, where she’d last been champion in 
2002. 

“We made a plan,” he said, “and she 
worked incredibly hard.” 

And, lo and behold, in 2013, she ended 
her 11-year wait for a second triumph in 
Paris, just as she’d hoped. 

After the trophy ceremony, Williams 
went to stretch and told him to tag along. 

“She turned to me and said, ‘Now we have 
to win Wimbledon,’ ” Mouratoglou recalled. 
“She was chasing something for 11 years 
[and] ... 10 minutes after, she was already 
focusing on the next goal. That’s different. 
There are guys who win one tournament 
and they celebrate for 15 years.” 

That last description fits neither Wil¬ 
liams nor Federer. 

Indeed, they are at the opposite end of 
the spectrum: They fail to win one tourna¬ 
ment and rue it. 

“It’s definitely not easy for me. From 
Day 1,1 expect to go out and, quite frankly, 
to win. That hasn’t happened. But I do like 
my attitude. I like that I don’t want to go 
out here and say: ‘I expect to lose because 


I had a year off. I’ve been playing for 10 
months. I’m not supposed to win.’ I don’t 
have that attitude,” Williams said about 
her return after taking time away to have 
her daughter. 

“I have the attitude of, like, I’ve only 
been playing 10 months, but I expect to 
win, and if I don’t, it’s disappointing. I’d 
rather think of it that way and know that 
it’s going to happen sooner or later than 
making an excuse for myself,” she said. “I 
don’t like making excuses.” 

She was asked where she might have 
the best chance to collect one more major 
championship to equal Margaret Court’s 
record of 24. 

“Right now would be Roland Garros,” 
came the answer, “because that’s the next 
one, the next Grand Slam for me.” 


That’s the right approach, of course. 

That kind of self-belief is a trait she 
shares with Federer, another reason not 
to dismiss their chances to contend on ten¬ 
nis’s most important stages. After all, this 
hardly would be the first time someone 
thought Williams or Federer were done. 

Federer didn’t take kindly to player- 
turned-TV-talker John McEnroe’s dec¬ 
laration that Tsitsipas’ upset signaled a 
changing of the guard. 

“He’s always going to say stuff,” Federer 
said, before dismissing McEnroe’s conten¬ 
tion this way: “I’ve heard that story the last 
10 years. From that standpoint, nothing 
new there.” 

Howard Fendrich covers tennis for The Associated 
Press. Follow him on Twitter at http://twitter. 
com/HowardFendrich or write to him at hfen- 
drich@ap.org 


Osaka, Kvitova face off for title, No. 1 ranking 



Kin Cheung/AP 

Petra Kvitova serves to Danielle Collins during their semifinal at the 


By Howard Fendrich 

Associated Press 

MELBOURNE, Australia — 
Naomi Osaka never made it past 
the fourth round at any of the first 
10 Grand Slam tournaments of 
her career. Now, still just 21, she’s 
suddenly on the verge of a second 
consecutive major championship. 

And the No. 1 ranking, too. 

Osaka moved one victory away 
from adding the Australian Open 
trophy to the one she collected 
4V2 months ago at the U.S. Open, 
using her smooth power to pro¬ 
duce 15 aces and groundstroke 
winners at will while beating 
Karolina Pliskova of the Czech 
Republic 6-2,4-6,6-4 in the semi¬ 
finals Thursday. 

“I just told myself to regroup in 
the third set and just try as hard 
as I can,” said Osaka, who saved 
four break points in the last set 
and finished the match with an 
ace at 115 mph. 

“I was so scared serving second 
serves. I was like, ‘Oh, my God. 
Please!”’ Osaka said. “Some¬ 
how, I made it. I guess that’s 
experience.” 

A day after erasing four match 
points and a 5-1 deficit in the 
third set to stun Serena Williams 
in the quarterfinals, Pliskova 


Australian Open on Thursday. 

could not produce the same kind 
of comeback. 

Instead it is Osaka, the only 
Japanese woman to win a major 
singles title, who will face two- 
time Wimbledon champion Petra 
Kvitova on Saturday. 

The winner will rise to the top 
of the WTA rankings for the first 
time; Osaka is currently No. 4, 
Kvitova is No. 6. 


Osaka’s fourth-round finish at 
Melbourne Park a year ago was 
her best showing at a major until 
last year’s U.S. Open, where she 
outplayed Williams in the final. A 
victory over Kvitova would make 
Osaka the first woman to win two 
Slams in a row since Williams 
claimed four straight across the 
2014-15 seasons. 

Two years ago, Kvitova missed 


the Australian Open, just weeks 
after her left hand was stabbed 
by an intruder at her home in the 
Czech Republic. Back at her best 
during what she calls her “second 
career,” Kvitova surged to a 7-6 (2), 
6-0 victory against 35th-ranked 
American Danielle Collins after 
Rod Laver Arena’s retractable 
roof was closed as the tempera¬ 
ture soared toward 105 degrees. 

Kvitova reached her first major 
final since the December 2016 
knife attack that led to hours of 
surgery on the hand she holds her 
racket with — and first since win¬ 
ning Wimbledon for the second 
time in 2014. 

“I didn’t know even if I [was] 
going to play tennis again,” Kvito¬ 
va said. “It’s been a long journey.” 

Against Collins, a two-time 
NCAA champion at the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia who was 0-5 at 
Slams until this one, Kvitova was 
more aggressive throughout, mix¬ 
ing big lefty forehands and well- 
timed pushes forward to the tune 
of a 30-9 edge in total winners. 

But the key to the outcome 
might very well have been what 
happened at 4-all after 35 min¬ 
utes of action: That’s when the 
decision finally was made to close 
the 15,000-seat stadium’s cover, 
drawing cheers of approval from 


Australian Open 
Women’s final 

Naomi Osaka vs. Petra Kvitova 

AFN-Sports2 
9:30 a.m. Saturday CET 
5:30 p.m. Saturday JKT 


broiling spectators. 

Kvitova probably wanted to ap¬ 
plaud, too. 

“I was happier than the fans 
that the roof closed,” she said af¬ 
terward. “I like to play indoors. It 
helped me a little bit.” 

She’s made clear over the years 
she is not a huge fan of playing in 
stifling heat. Not too many people 
truly are, of course, but Collins is 
OK with it and thought the roof 
should have stayed open. 

“I grew up in Florida and am 
used to it being really hot all the 
time. So I kind of embrace that 
very well,” Collins said. “Indoor 
tennis is a different game. Cer¬ 
tainly had its effect.” 

When play resumed after a 
five-minute delay, it went from 
being completely even to tilted 
in Kvitova’s favor. She dominated 
the tiebreaker and the second set 
to stretch her winning streak to 
11 matches. 
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Trotz changing Islanders' culture 



David Zalubowski/AP 


New York Islanders head coach Barry Trotz, back, confers with right wing Jordan Eberle 
during a game on Dec. 17 against the Colorado Avalanche in Denver. 


New York in first place 
midway through season 

By Stephen Whyno 

Associated Press 

arry Trotz didn’t scan the rafters for 
the banner. 

Back in Washington, he never 
once looked up for the champion¬ 
ship flag hanging high above the home ice of 
the Capitals. Yet when he turned around for 
the national anthem, Trotz said he saw the 
big white letters standing out on the red ban¬ 
ner: “STANLEY CUP CHAMPIONS 2018” 
around the Capitals logo. 

When the anthem was over, he turned back 
to the visitors’ bench and got back to work on 
trying to earn some more banners to hang 

— in New York. 

After delivering the Capitals’ first champi¬ 
onship in franchise history, Trotz is well on 
his way to changing the culture in his first 
season as Islanders coach and bringing that 
proud organization back to prominence. By 
implementing the same discipline off the ice 
and structure on the ice he did in Washington, 
Trotz has the Islanders in first place in their 
division past the halfway mark of the NHL 
season for just the second time in the past 28 
years. 

“It feels very similar to the first year (in 
Washington),” Trotz said. “We were build¬ 
ing something. We started with the structure 
and trying to make every moment count, the 
accountability, how we play, professionalism 

— all those things that make a pro athlete on 
and off the ice. We try to involve that with our 
organization as we did here. They’ve carried 
it on to the Stanley Cup, and we’re in the in¬ 
fancy stages.” 

Modest to a fault and not eager to accept 
praise, Trotz considers the Islanders a “work 
in progress.” 

But a lot of things are working: 

They have won five of their last six and 13 


of 15. Their goalies lead the league with a .926 
save percentage after ranking 28th last sea¬ 
son. They have allowed the fewest goals per 
game in the league after being the worst in 
that category last season. 

All this after point-a-game center John Ta¬ 
vares left in free agency to sign with his home¬ 
town Toronto Maple Leafs. The Islanders 
were expected to struggle, to say the least. 

Instead, they’ve thrived. 

“I think a lot of guys took it as a little bit of an 
insult when we were starting to get ranked to 
be the worst team in the league after he left,” 
fourth-line winger Matt Martin said. “[Trotz] 
gets the best out of everybody.... He gives ev¬ 
erybody the role and responsibilities, every¬ 
one’s playing similar minutes every night, 


getting a real good opportunity to play.” 

It could take a while for the Islanders to 
become a perennial Cup contender like they 
were four decades ago. But the building 
blocks are being put in place under first-year 
general manager Lou Lamoriello and Trotz’s 
staff that includes longtime goaltending guru 
Mitch Korn. 

Trotz’s former players aren’t the least bit 
surprised at the early success. 

“If you ask him, I’m sure he’s not surprised 
either,” Capitals center Nicklas Backstrom 
said. “I actually think they’ve got really good 
players there. But he’s got that tendency to 
bring in a good system and to make sure you 
focus on the right things and he’s always push¬ 
ing guys to get better.” 



Scoreboard 


Eastern Conference 


Tampa Bay 

Toronto 

Montreal 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Florida 

Detroit 

Ottawa 


Atlantic Division 
GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

. 76 199 140 


51 


49 27 17 

48 24 18 

48 20 - 

51 19 25 

50 19 26 _ 

Metropolitan Division 

N.Y. Islanders 49 29 15 5 63 147 122 

Washington 50 27 


62 174 140 
61 154 149 
59 143 128 
. 54 140 144 

8 48 152 170 

“ 45 145 172 

43 156 187 


Columbus 48 28 17 

Pittsburgh 48 26 16 

Carolina 50 24 20 
N.Y. Rangers 48 21 20 
Philadelphia 48 19 23 
New Jersey 48 18 23 


60 171 162 
59 154 146 
58 169 146 
54 140 149 
49 139 164 
44 139 169 
43 140 164 


Western Conference 


Winnipeg 

Nashville 

Minnesota 

Colorado 
St. Louis 
Chicago 

Calgary 
San Jose 
Vegas 
Vancouver 
Anaheim 
Arizona 
Edmonton 
Los Angeles 


Central Division 

GP W L OT Pts GF GA 

48 31 15 2 64 167 134 

64 161 135 
55 142 142 
52 126 128 
52 169 162 
49 139 149 
45 156 190 


49 24 21 4 

50 22 20 8 

49 22 22 5 

51 18 24 9 

Pacific Division 

51 33 13 5 

52 29 16 7 

52 29 19 4 

51 23 22 6 

51 21 21 9 


71 190 145 
65 187 167 
62 157 140 
52 147 161 
51 120 153 
50 132 142 
49 144 163 
44 114 150 
point 


50 23 23 
50 23 24 

_50 20 26 

Note: Two points for a . ,_ 

for overtime loss. Top three teams in 
each division and two wild cards per 
conference advance to playoffs. 
Tuesday’s games 
San Jose 7, Washington 6, OT 
Arizona 3, Ottawa 2 
Chicago 3, N.Y. Islanders 2, SO 
Detroit 3, Edmonton 2 
Calgary 3, Carolina 2, OT 

Wednesday’s games 
Montreal 2, Arizona 1 
Toronto 6, Washington 3 
Minnesota 5, Colorado 2 
Nashville 2, Vegas 1 
St. Louis 5, Anaheim 1 
Carolina 5, Vancouver 2 

Thursday's games 
No games scheduled 

Friday’s games 
No games scheduled 

Saturday’s games 

Central All-Stars vs Pacific All-Stars: 
Central vs. Pacific at San Jose, Calif. 

Metropolitan All-Stars vs Atlantic All- 
Stars: Metropolitan vs. Atlantic at San 
Jose, Calif. 

All-Star Game Final: TBD vs. TBD at 
San Jose, Calif. 

Sunday’s games 
-hedulr J 


No games scheduled 

Calendar 


Feb. 23 — Stadium Series, Pittsburgh 
at Philadelphia, Lincoln Financial Field. 
April 6 — Last day of regular season. 


Deja vu? Panthers hoping for another late-season surge 



Bill Kostroun/AP 


The Florida Panthers are 3-0-0 since center Vincent Trocheck 
returned to the lineup. Trocheck missed 27 games with a fractured 
right ankle but returned just before the All-Star break. 


By Tim Reynolds 

Associated Press 

SUNRISE, Fla. — The Florida 
Panthers are hoping for deja vu. 

Sort of. 

A year ago, the Panthers shook 
off a disastrous start to the season 
and caught fire after the All-Star 
break — only to miss the play¬ 
offs by a single point. This year, 
they’re heading into the break 
on a three-game winning streak 
and playing perhaps their best 
hockey of the season after spend¬ 
ing the first three months of the 
year sputtering near the bottom 
of the NHL. 

So here they go again, trying 
for another late and improbable 
playoff push. 

“We have that confidence back, 
that swagger,” goaltender Ro¬ 
berto Luongo said after a 6-2 win 
over San Jose on Monday night. 

They’ll need more than 
swagger. 

The Panthers were 24-8-2 in 
the final 34 games last season, 
getting 50 of a possible 68 points 
down the stretch. This year, with 
34 games left when they return 
to the ice on Feb. 1, they’ll need 
a similar run. Florida is 10 points 


out of the final wild-card berth in 
the Eastern Conference, and 11 
points from catching Boston for 
the third and final guaranteed 
playoff spot out of the Atlantic 
Division. 

“I think we are starting to turn 
the corner,” Panthers coach Bob 
Boughner said. “We have a long 
way to go.” 

As unlikely as it seems — espe¬ 
cially for the Panthers, an often- 
woebegone franchise that hasn’t 
won a playoff series since 1996 
— there is a potential path to the 
postseason. 

Florida (20-20-8) has 12 games 
between Feb. 1 and Feb. 23, and 
11 of those are on home ice. That’s 
the good news. The flip side is 
this: Of those 12, eight are against 
teams that are currently in the 
top half of the NHL, including 
matchups with Tampa Bay, Nash¬ 
ville, Washington, Pittsburgh and 
Vegas quickly after the All-Star 
break ends. 

“It’s nice to be back to feeling 
the way I like to feel and the con¬ 
fidence is there,” said Luongo, 
who has won consecutive starts 
for the first time in more than a 
month. “The guys are playing 


well in front of me. It’s a two-way 
street. When the guys play well I 
feel good and when I feel good the 
guys play well.” 

There is a clear urgency, and it 
started last week with the team 
on what was then a seven-game 
losing skid. 

Florida was without Vincent 
Trocheck for 27 games after he 
broke his right ankle in Novem¬ 
ber. When he returned to prac¬ 
tice last week, the Panthers’ plan 
was to keep him out until after 
the break in order to make sure 
he was fully ready to go. 

Trocheck successfully argued 
otherwise. Not only did he play 
in three games since returning to 
practice — in a four-day span, no 
less — the Panthers went 3-0-0 in 
those games, clearly sparked by 
his comeback. 

“We’re having fun,” said Tro¬ 
check, who has two goals and 
two assists since returning. “It’s 
fun to win some hockey games. 
It’s been tough for us this year 
in that department. To go into a 
break like this with a little bit of 
momentum, having some fun, it’s 
going to make a big difference for 
the second half.” 
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New technology 
makes TV debut 

All-Star weekend to feature tracking 



John Locher/AP 


People watch real-time puck and player tracking technology on display during a game between the 
Vegas Golden Knights and the San Jose Sharks on Jan. 10 in Las Vegas. 


By Stephen Whyno 

Associated. Press 

T wenty-three years after 
Fox’s glowing puck made 
its debut, the NHL’s 
next big technological 
advancement will be on display 
this weekend during All-Star 
festivities. 

NBC will showcase puck and 
player tracking as part of its 
broadcast of the skills competi¬ 
tion Friday night and then as 
the centerpiece of a digital-only 
broadcast of the All-Star 3-on-3 
tournament Saturday night. It’ll 
be the first chance for American 
hockey fans to get an up-close 
look at the system that could be in 
place as soon as next season. 

With each player and puck fit¬ 
ted with a microchip, the amount 
of available information could be 
overwhelming. Look for every¬ 
thing from NASCAR-like bubbles 
over players’ heads to skating and 
shot speed to ice time and even 
a small trail behind the puck as 
NBC takes tracking technology 
in hockey for a test drive. 

“Eventually it’ll go to posses¬ 
sion time and more advanced 


[data], but right now it’s mainly 
focused on speed, shift time, dis¬ 
tance traveled, mph on the shot 
and virtually connecting players 
on a goal,” NBC Sports producer 
Steve Greenberg said. “We’re 
scratching the surface here, and 
what we’re able to display this 
weekend is not what we’re going 
to be able to display next year and 
in the future, but it’s going to be 
able to be a really good first look 
at what these chips are going to 
be able to give us.” 

The NHL privately tested puck 
and player tracking in two regu¬ 
lar-season games in Las Vegas 
earlier this month, but this will be 
the first time the data is available 
for public consumption. 

While other types of tracking 
technology were tested at pre¬ 
vious All-Star Games and the 
2016 World Cup of Hockey, this 
is something of a dry run for the 
radio frequency system the NHL 
has been working with develop¬ 
ers to perfect. 

Much like the glowing puck 
was criticized by purists, there’s 
the danger of overloading fans 
with too much, too fast. So this is 
as big a test for NBC as anyone to 


experiment with how much puck 
and player tracking data can and 
should fit onto a TV broadcast. 

Eventually, once the NHL im¬ 
plements player and puck track¬ 
ing, fans will be able to take a 
deep dive into all the numbers 
and there will be an element of 
real-time sports gambling. But 
Commissioner Gary Bettman 
and other league executives have 
pointed out that the first goal was 
always to make it TV-ready. 

Karlsson conundrum 

Sharks defenseman Erik Karls¬ 


son missed the final three games 
before the break with a lower- 
body injury, but there’s some¬ 
how still a chance he takes part 
in All-Star Weekend in San Jose. 
Obviously, coach Peter DeBoer 
said, the organization would love 
to have Karlsson on the ice in its 
home arena, but not at the risk of 
making it worse. 

“If there’s more damage to be 
done, no one in their right mind 
would play,” DeBoer said. “So I 
think it’s pretty simple.” 

Karlsson returned to Califor¬ 
nia for tests, and defenseman 
Brenden Dillon said it’s a posi¬ 


tive for the team to play it safe 
with the two-time Norris Trophy 
winner. Karlsson has fit in well 
with San Jose after an offseason 
trade from Ottawa and gives the 
Sharks the look of a Stanley Cup 
contender with the deepest blue 
line in the league. 

Game of the week 

The Buffalo Sabres get an early 
test in the second half of the sea¬ 
son when they visit the Columbus 
Blue Jackets on Tuesday in each 
team’s first game after the All- 
Star break. 


Bruins look to stay healthy after mid-winter break 


By Matt Kalman 

Associated Press 

BOSTON — The Boston Bruins almost 
made it into their mid-winter break com¬ 
pletely healthy. 

Forward Joakim Nordstrom is recover¬ 
ing from a fractured lower leg and goal- 
tender Tuukka Rask is dealing with a 
concussion sustained against the New York 
Rangers on Saturday. Otherwise, the Bru¬ 
ins’ lineup from the start of the season was 
on the ice when they completed their 49th 
game with a 3-2 loss to the Rangers. 

A nearly full complement of players had 
the Bruins excited about what they could 
accomplish after the break. They’re in 
third place (27-17-5) behind Tampa Bay 
and Toronto in the Atlantic Division de¬ 
spite fighting injuries throughout the first 
half. 

“I think we can continue to build on some 
of the success we had in the beginning of 
the season,” said defenseman Kevan Mill¬ 
er, who missed 26 games because of inju¬ 
ries. “We think we still have some areas in 
our game that we need to work on. But I 
think the break will help a little bit, some 
guys get their legs.” 

The eight-day vacation, which combines 
the NHL-mandated break and the NHL 
All-Star break, possibly came at just the 
right time because of Rask’s head injury. 
He was bowled over by Rangers forward 
Filip Chytil in the midst of the wing scor¬ 
ing a goal on an end-to-end rush in the first 
period on Saturday. 

Rask is 14-8-3 with a .919 save percent¬ 



Mary Schwalm/AP 


New York Rangers center Filip Chytil, center, collides with Boston Bruins goaltender 
Tuukka Rask, right, as he scores a goal next to Charlie McAvoy during the first period 
of Saturday’s game in Boston. Rask left the game with an injury after the goal. 


age and 2.43 goals-against this season and 
has formed an impressive goaltending tan¬ 
dem with Jaroslav Halak. He signed as an 
unrestricted free agent last summer and 
is 13-9-2 with a .919 save percentage and 
2.47 GAA. When Rask struggled early in 
the season and took a four-day leave of ab¬ 


sence to attend to a personal matter, Halak 
carried the load. Rask has returned the 
favor after Halak struggled in the weeks 
leading up to the break. 

Their performances were a big reason 
the Bruins overcame their injury issues, 
including a 16-game absence of four-time 


Selke Trophy-winning center Patrice 
Bergeron and 19 games without captain 
Zdeno Chara. The Bruins are tied for sec¬ 
ond place in the NHL at 2.61 goals allowed 
per game. 

“Our goaltending... they’ve been healthy, 
a balanced workload,” Bruins coach Bruce 
Cassidy said. “You look at the numbers, 
they’re almost identical now. So you’re get¬ 
ting a chance to win every night.” 

Cassidy noted their back-to-back record 
has been good — finishing 6-1-1 in the sec¬ 
ond game. 

“Guys pick each other up around here,” 
he said. “So they understand if someone, a 
major part of the lineup is out, they’ve got 
to pick it up.” 

More than a week off between games 
could give Rask and others a chance to 
heal up for the stretch run and could pre¬ 
vent an unfortunate slide in the standings. 
The Bruins followed a 6-1-0 stretch with 
a 1-2-1 record before the break, including 
regulation losses to the Rangers and Phila¬ 
delphia Flyers, teams 10 points or more be¬ 
hind them in the standings. 

Boston ranks just 17th in goals scored 
per game (2.90) and leans a bit too much 
on its second-ranked power play (27.2 
percent). 

“I thought we had some really good 
games,” Chara said. “You know we had 
some games we could’ve played better, 
but overall I think we’re in a good position 
going into the break. It’s always very im¬ 
portant to play better and keep improving 
the closer you get to the playoffs. You de¬ 
mand to play the best hockey.” 
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New York Rangers goaltender Henrik Lundqvist makes a save during 
the third period of Saturday’s game against the Bruins in Boston. 

Red-hot Rangers 
on extended break 

New York has won four of five to pull within 
nine points of the last playoff spot in East 

By Vin A. Cherwoo 

Associated Press 


Senior Bowl ‘golden opportunity’ 
for prospects from small schools 

By John Zenor 

Associated Press 


Butch Dill/AP 

South offensive tackle Tytus Howard of Alabama State, right, loses 
his helmet in a drill with South defensive end Montez Sweat of 
Mississippi State during practice for Saturday’s Senior Bowl on 
Tuesday in Mobile, Ala. 


Carson Wentz proved a couple of years ago it 
doesn’t matter where you come from. There’s 
been a lot of obscure schools represented here. 

... This is the only chance they can get to prove 
that they belong with the big boys. 7 

Jon Gruden 

Raiders head coach 



With the New York Rang¬ 
ers playing their best hockey in 
months as they went into their 
extended break, veteran goalie 
Henrik Lundqvist hopes his 
young teammates don’t focus too 
far ahead when they return. 

The Rangers have won four of 
five to pull within nine points of 
the last playoff spot in the East¬ 
ern Conference. After beating 
Boston last Saturday, they are 
on their bye week heading into 
this weekend’s All-Star break 
and don’t play again until hosting 
Philadelphia next Tuesday night. 

“We can’t look at the big pic¬ 
ture, ‘Can we get in, are we still 
in the race?,”’ he said. “We just 
got to take it week by week and 
continue to improve.” 

New York, expected to miss the 
playoffs for the second straight 
year after making seven consecu¬ 
tive appearances that included a 
trip to the Stanley Cup Final in 
2014, went into the nine-day layoff 
6-6-1 while playing 13 games in 
24 days. The stretch was capped 
by the Rangers’ first three-game 
winning streak since Nov. 19-21. 

“Awesome feeling going into 
the break with a win,” said Mika 
Zibanejad, who has totaled five 
goals and four assists in the last 
five games. “It’s easier to come 
back with a win before the break 
than if we had lost.” 

In rebuilding mode this sea¬ 
son, the Rangers have struggled 
for consistency. They won nine of 
11 to move to 12-8-2 heading into 
Thanksgiving, but then followed 
that with just five wins in 21 
games (5-11-5) before the recent 
five-game stretch. 

Lundqvist, who has earned 
each of the victories during the 
Rangers’ current streak, didn’t 
mind the timing of the break. 

“I’ve been waiting for this 
week,” the veteran goalie said. 
“It’s been a grind. It’s been for dif¬ 
ferent reasons up and down and I 


think it’s good to get a break” 

First-year coach David Quinn 
was pleased with how his players 
maintained their focus with the 
long time off approaching. 

“I’m really proud of the way 
we’ve played, understanding you 
see a nine-day break you could 
get distracted,” he said. “Hope¬ 
fully they keep in mind what we 
did the last three games to put us 
in this position.” 

Zibanejad, who leads the team 
with 44 points, isn’t the only one 
who has played well lately, as he 
and linemates Mats Zuccarello 
(three goals, five assists) and Chris 
Kreider (two goals, three assists) 
have combined for 10 goals and 12 
assists the last five games. 

Quinn wasn’t concerned with 
the layoff breaking his team’s 
rhythm, noting that every team 
has an extended break around 
the All-Star Game in San Jose 
this Saturday with a bye week ei¬ 
ther heading into the weekend or 
immediately following. 

There have been some bright 
spots during the first 48 games. 
Kreider has upped his total to a 
team-high 22 goals, and Zibane¬ 
jad is tops with 27 assists. Sev¬ 
eral youngsters have also come 
through as Jimmy Vesey (16 
goals, 11 assists) is one away 
from his career high in goals and 
points, and two in assists. Defen¬ 
seman Neal Pionk has 20 points, 
19-year-old forward Filip Chytil 
has nine goals and nine assists in 
his first full season, and 20-year- 
old Brett Howden has 15 points. 

Lundqvist, who has moved past 
Terry Sawchuk for sixth place 
on the NHL career wins list with 
446, eight behind Curtis Joseph 
for fifth place, won’t be off the 
entire time like his teammates, as 
he will be making his fourth All- 
Star appearance. 

“You go there to enjoy it, meet 
all the guys,” he said. “You just 
try to have a blast. I’m going to 
bring my family and have a good 
time.” 


MOBILE, Ala. — John Comin- 
sky has more people watching 
Senior Bowl practices this week 
than he figures would typically 
attend his games at Division II 
Charleston. 

“We maybe had three or four 
hundred people max at our games 
watching us play,” the defensive 
lineman said. “Just the attention 
here has been completely new to 
me. A lot of these guys are used to 
it from the Power 5 schools. This 
is an experience I’ve never had. 
I can’t help but smile and be ex¬ 
cited about it.” 

He’s not alone. 

While the Senior Bowl rosters 
are littered with players from 
Power 5 schools as usual — some 
of whom are already household 
names among college and NFL 
fans — there’s plenty of others 
looking to make an impression. 
That includes small-school stars 
who caught the attention of NFL 
teams while playing in front of 
small crowds away from the 
glamour of major college foot¬ 
ball. Saturday’s Senior Bowl will 
be the first nationally televised 
games for some. 

Players like Cominsky, 
Delaware comerback Nasir 
Adderley and high school quar¬ 
terback-turned left tackle Tytus 
Howard of Alabama State are 
competing against their big- 
school counterparts all week in 
front of NFL scouts, coaches and 
executives. 

Oakland Raiders coach Jon 
Gruden, who’s leading the North 
team, can relate to them some¬ 
what as a product of the Univer¬ 
sity of Dayton. 

“It’s huge. Carson Wentz proved 
a couple of years ago it doesn’t 
matter where you come from,” 
Gruden said. “There’s been a lot 
of obscure schools represented 
here. I think these guys have a 
chip on their shoulder, some of 
them. They want this. This is the 
only chance they can get to prove 
that they belong with the big boys. 
So keep an eye on a lot of these 
schools that aren’t your Power 5 
conferences.” 

All told, the Senior Bowl ros¬ 
ters include 11 FCS players and 
three from Division II, including 
Cominsky. He arrived at Charles¬ 
ton as a 215-pound quarterback 
but measured in this week at 6- 
foot-5, 285 pounds. 

Now, NFL teams are getting a 
chance to see how he fares against 
bigger, stronger, faster blockers 
than he typically faced. 

“It’s a golden opportunity be¬ 
cause the competition at D-2 just 
doesn’t cut it for these scouts,” 
Cominsky said. “It’s exciting to 
watch me run through some¬ 
body’s face but not when it’s at the 
Division II level. They want to see 
it bigger, better. You see these of¬ 
fensive linemen walking around 
here, these are the guys they want 
to see me do it to.” 

Gruden said small college prod¬ 
ucts like wide receivers Keelan 
Doss (UC Davis) and Penny Hart 
(Georgia State) helped themselves 


in Wednesday’s practice, and also 
cited Cominsky. The practice was 
moved to South Alabama’s indoor 
facility because of the weather. 

“This Cominsky kid is also 
making people check the rosters 
to see who he is,” Gruden said. 

Here’s a look at a few of the 
other intriguing small-school 
products at the Senior Bowl: 

■ Khalen Saunders, DT, West¬ 
ern Illinois: Missed the birth of 
daughter Kambridge Vonyea 
Saunders Tuesday to pursue his 
NFL dream in Mobile. “There’s 
no doubt if I love the game or not,” 
he said. 

The 6-foot, 320-pounder gained 
some attention for backflips and 
even caught a touchdown pass his 
senior season in addition to his 
defensive performance. 

He received scholarship offers 
from Wisconsin, Notre Dame, 
Auburn and Missouri out of high 
school — as a shot putter. 

■ Andy Isabella, WR, UMass: 
Not an FCS product, but one who’s 
still from a lower profile program. 
One of three finalists for the Bi- 
letnikoff Award as the nation’s top 
receiver. Second-team Associated 
Press All-American after leading 
the FBS with 1,698 yards on 102 
catches. How’d he fare against 
Power 5 teams? His resume in¬ 
cludes a 219-yard performance 
against Georgia. Isabella also had 
303 yards against Liberty, the 
most of any FBS or FCS receiver 
in a game on the season. 

He says he gained confidence 
he could play in the NFL after 


his first start against Florida as 
a sophomore. “In my head, you 
would have thought I was crazy 
but I always thought I was going 
to make it,” Isabella said. “I never 
really doubted myself.” 

■ Adderley: He has drawn 
NFL buzz leading up to Senior 
Bowl week for his own play. His 
pedigree is impressive, too. His 
grandfather’s cousin, Herb Ad¬ 
derley, played for Vince Lombardi 
with the Green Bay Packers, and 
for the Dallas Cowboys, winning 
three Super Bowls. He was in¬ 
ducted into the Pro Football Hall 
of Fame in 1980. 

“He’s just one of the greatest to 
ever do it,” Nasir Adderley said. 
“I’m very fortunate to have him 
in my circle.” 

■ Howard: He didn’t get a 
scholarship offer coming out of 
high school, where he played quar¬ 
terback and says he could throw 
the ball 70 yards. He walked on 
at Alabama State as a 225-pound 
tight end. Now, Howard is a 6-5, 
322-pounder. 

Howard never played tight 
end at the Southwestern Athletic 
Conference school but did catch 
a pass on a trick play against 
Grambling State as a junior. How¬ 
ard is already lobbying for more 
chances for himself and his fellow 
linemen. 

“You’ve got tackles who can 
catch the ball so why not use 
them?” he said. “Nobody’s look¬ 
ing for it. 

It’s his blocking that could land 
him an NFL job, though. 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 



John Bazemore/AP 


Georgia quarterback Justin Fields tries to escape from Georgia Tech 
linebacker Victor Alexander in the second half of a game Nov. 24 
in Athens, Ga. The NCAA quietly made a big change last year that 
helped quarterback Shea Patterson play for Michigan and may allow 
Fields to be eligible this fall at Ohio State. 

Adjusted waiver policy 
helps transfers play 
right away for new team 

By Ralph D. Russo 

Associated. Press 


Senior Bowl 


Well-traveled QB Minshew 
hoping to find NFL home 


By John Zenor 

Associated Press 



Butch Dill/AP 


South quarterback Gardner Minshew of Washington State rolls out 
Tuesday during practice for Saturday’s Senior Bowl in Mobile, Ala. 


He just has this energy and vibe about 
him that make others around him want to 
be better people in general and football 
players. f 

Andre Dillard 

Washington State left tackle 


Last year, a high-profile over¬ 
haul of NCAA transfer rules 
stopped short of creating free 
agency in college sports. 

A quieter change, however, 
helped quarterback Shea Patter¬ 
son play for Michigan and will 
determine whether Justin Fields 
is eligible this fall at Ohio State. 
The modification to the waiver 
process can be seen as a compro¬ 
mise that has cleared the way for 
more athletes to switch schools 
and play right away. 

“The membership wanted to 
put immediate eligibility back on 
the table,” said Dave Schnase, the 
NCAA vice president of academic 
and membership affairs. “And so 
whether that resulted in a high 
approval rate, I don’t think mem¬ 
bership knew. They just wanted 
to put that back on the table. And 
then the circumstances of each 
individual case would essentially 
dictate the approval rate.” 

Immediate eligibility for all 
transfers was considered, but 
ultimately not included in the 
NCAA’s well-publicized reforma¬ 
tion last year. New rules no longer 
require athletes to request per¬ 
mission from a school to transfer, 
just provide notification. Then 
the athlete’s name is entered into 
an NCAA-run database, the so- 
called transfer portal that noti¬ 
fies other schools the athlete can 
be recruited. 

The new legislation, however, 
did not change the waiver guide¬ 
lines. That modification was ap¬ 
proved by the NCAA Division I 
Council in April, with few outside 
the process noticing. 

Before the change, immediate 
eligibility for an undergraduate 
transfer could be granted only 
when a school could show ex¬ 
tremely egregious behavior by 
the previous school. Otherwise, 
the most NCAA officials could 
grant was an additional year of 
eligibility, tacked on at the end of 


a college career. 

A request for immediate eligi¬ 
bility can now be granted if the 
transfer was due to “documented 
mitigating circumstances that 
are outside the student-athlete’s 
control and directly impact the 
health, safety and well-being of 
the student-athlete.” 

There is a lot of wiggle room in 
there for discussion. 

Patterson’s was the first well- 
known case to go through under 
the new guidelines. He trans¬ 
ferred to Michigan after Missis¬ 
sippi was hit by NCAA sanctions. 

Patterson was granted eligi¬ 
bility for the 2018 season in late 
April, and several of his former 
Ole Miss teammates later had 
their waivers approved. Other 
cases drew attention, too, includ¬ 
ing receiver Demetris Robertson 
being allowed to play immediate¬ 
ly after transferring from Cali¬ 
fornia to Georgia. Running back 
Antonio Williams was granted 
immediate eligibility after trans¬ 
ferring from Ohio State to North 
Carolina. 

Attorney Tom Mars worked 
with Michigan on Patterson’s 
waiver and now is helping Fields, 
the former five-star recruit who 
has transferred from Georgia to 
Ohio State. Mars said the waiver 
change so far seems to have been 
a positive step by the NCAA. 

“By enacting a new rule that 
allows such allegations to be de¬ 
scribed as mitigating circum¬ 
stances instead of egregious 
behavior, the NCAA has encour¬ 
aged member institutions to settle 
these matters without the student- 
athlete’s previous school having to 
admit to any wrongdoing,” Mars 
said. “Over time, this more col¬ 
laborative approach to address¬ 
ing waiver requests is likely to 
result in more positive outcomes 
for student-athletes. What’s more, 
the new rule’s endorsement of 
cooperation between the two 
schools will undoubtedly result in 
speedier decisions by the NCAA 
staff.” 


MOBILE, Ala. — Gardner 
Minshew carved his own mean¬ 
dering path from walk-on to NFL 
prospect. 

He began as a walk-on at Troy, 
took a sharp left to junior college, 
bounced over to East Carolina, 
made a beeline toward Alabama 
and finally ended with one ter¬ 
rific final season at Washington 
State. 

“I kind of took the long way 
around,” Minshew said Tuesday. 

Whatever the route, the no¬ 
madic Minshew has landed in the 
Senior Bowl, along with quarter¬ 
backs like Duke’s Daniel Jones, 
West Virginia’s Will Grier and 
Missouri’s Drew Lock. 

His goal remains the same: 
A chance to be a starting 
quarterback. 

He got another shot after en¬ 
rolling as a graduate transfer at 
Washington State in June, some 
six months after graduating from 
East Carolina. 

Minshew made the most of his 
time in the Northwest. He won 
the 2018 Johnny Unitas Golden 
Arm Award as the nation’s top 
senior or fourth-year junior quar¬ 
terback. Minshew led the nation 
in passing yards per game (367.6) 
while also finishing in the top 5 
with 38 touchdowns and a 70.7 
percent completion rate. 

His 4,779 yards set a Pac-12 
Conference record. Minshew 
managed to fit in well with his 
new teammates at Washington 
State despite that late arrival, left 
tackle Andre Dillard said. 

“There’s something special 
about that guy, for sure,” said 
Dillard, who’s also playing in the 
Senior Bowl. “He just has this 
energy and vibe about him that 
make others around him want to 
be better people in general and 
football players.” 

Minshew is sporting a full 
beard at the Senior Bowl but 
previously his facial hair earned 
him the nickname the Mississippi 
Mustache. Cougars fans started 
posting selfies sporting fake 
mustaches. 

Minshew enrolled at Troy in 
January 2015 as a walk-on, saying 
a scholarship offer had been with¬ 
drawn after a coaching change. 
He left for Northwest Mississippi 
Community College after spring 
practices, with Brandon Silvers 
holding down the starting job. 

He then spent two seasons at 
East Carolina, where he started 
two games as a sophomore and 
passed for 2,140 yards and 16 
touchdowns as a junior. 

Senior Bowl executive director 
Jim Nagy puts a positive spin on 
Minshew’s moves. 

“This guy is constantly betting 
on himself,” said Nagy, a former 
NFL scout. 


Nagy said Minshew approached 
him at breakfast Monday morn¬ 
ing looking for phone numbers 
of the South centers and quarter¬ 
backs. He rounded up some foot¬ 
balls and got them together for 
some extra work on snaps. 

“Obviously the background is 
incredible because it shows the 
resilience and the mental tough¬ 
ness,” Nagy said. 

Minshew didn’t head directly 
toward his final college desin- 
tation, Washington State. He 
planned to enroll at Alabama, 
if Jalen Hurts decided to trans¬ 
fer. Hurts stayed put despite ul¬ 
timately losing the starting job 
to Tua Tagovailoa, who was the 
Heisman Trophy runner-up, a 
few spots ahead of Minshew in 
the voting. 


“At the time it looked like one of 
those two guys was leaving and I 
was walking in as No. 2 and split¬ 
ting reps 50-50,” Minshew said. 
“I’ll take my shot with anybody 
when I get into a competition 
setting. Then it looked like both 
of them were staying and it was 
time for me to look elsewhere.” 

Now, Minshew is auditioning 
for NFL teams and figures they’ll 
all ask about his circuitous jour¬ 
ney. The explanation, he says, 
takes five or 10 minutes. 

“It was different, that’s for 
sure,” Minshew said. “Definitely 
not how most people do it. You just 
learn so much as you go through 
all these different experiences, 
all the different guys you meet. 

“I feel like it’s really prepared 
for me now.” 
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BASEBALL HALL OF FAME 


Halladay’s 
hat won’t 
have logo 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Roy Halladay won’t have 
a logo on the cap of his Hall of Fame plaque, 
and Mike Mussina wants some time before 
giving his opinion to the Hall, which makes 
the final decision. 

Halladay, who died on November 2017, 
spent 12 of his 16 seasons pitching for the 
Toronto Blue Jays and four for the Phila¬ 
delphia Phillies. Mussina was with the Bal¬ 
timore Orioles for his first 10 seasons and 
the New York Yankees for his final eight. 

Hall spokesman Jon Shestakofsky said 
in an email Wednesday the decision had 
been made for Halladay’s plaque to have 
no logo. 

“The Hall provides guidance to induct¬ 
ees as to which logo, if any, may be depict¬ 
ed on an electee’s plaque cap,” he wrote. 
“While the Hall of Fame has the final say 
as to which logo, if any, is included, we 
work with the electee to reach an appropri¬ 
ate conclusion. This family decision was 
made in concert with the Hall of Fame.” 

Manager Tony La Russa and pitchers 
Greg Maddux and Catfish Hunter are 
among other inductees with no logo. 

“We decided. We talked about it,” Hal¬ 
laday’s wife, Brandy, said after the news 
conference, flanked by her sons. “There’s 
no way to decide between the two teams, 
and I know we’ve spent the majority of 
our time in Toronto. Toronto gave us that 
chance, that base at the start, but Philly 
also gave us a chance to win and the pas¬ 
sion that we wanted, and there’s no way to 
choose and so we decided that he’ll go in 
with no team.” 

During an August 2016 visit to Toronto, 
Halladay said he would go into the Hall as 
a member of the Blue Jays. 

“So much anger and vitriol in my men¬ 
tions about the Halladay family’s decision 
to have his Hall plaque be logo-free,” Blue 
Jays broadcaster Mike Wilner tweeted. 
“Take a deep breath, everyone, and re¬ 
member that Doc’s widow knew him better 
than anyone.” 

Mussina was annoyed when asked with 
the final question of the news conference. 

“Made it all the way through this whole 
thing — you gave him one last question,” 
he told Shestakofsky, who moderated the 
question-and-answer session. 

“I almost split my career down the mid¬ 
dle with two organizations,” Mussina said. 
“Right now I couldn’t sit here and choose 
one or the other. They’re both instrumen¬ 
tal in me sitting here. So, I think that we 
got a little bit of time here to talk it over 
with the Hall of Fame and with the people 
there.” 



Christopher Szagola/AP 


The late Roy Halladay pitched 12 seasons 
for Toronto and four for Philadelphia. 



Baseball Hall of Fame inductees, from left, Edgar Martinez, Mike Mussina and Mariano Rivera pose for photographs Wednesday. 

Transformation 


Inductees: Game changing at dizzying rate 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK 
aseball has transformed at dizzy¬ 
ing speed since Edgar Martinez 
took his final swing and Mike 
Mussina, Mariano Rivera and 
Roy Halladay threw their final pitches. 

“We don’t have enough time to talk 
about that,” the ever erudite Mussina said 
Wednesday when a trio of newly minted 
living Hall of Famers appeared at a news 
conference. “The game always evolves — it 
always has. I’m not sure I love the way it’s 
changed lately, but that’s just the nature of 
it.” 

When Mussina retired Boston’s Dustin 
Pedroia on a double-play grounder to end 
his final outing in 2008 — a start that made 
him a first-time 20-game winner at age 39 
— strikeouts in the major leagues totaled 
32,884. That broke a mark that had stood 
since 2004. 

There were 41,207 whiffs last year, set¬ 
ting a record for the 11th straight season. 

When Martinez took his final swing in 
2004, grounding into a double play against 
Texas reliever Brian Shouse, infield shifts 
weren’t even totaled, employed only for a 
few lefty pull hitters like Red Sox slugger 
David Ortiz. 

Baseball’s Analytics Age, the succes¬ 
sor to the Steroids Era, had just begun by 
2013, when Derek Jeter and Andy Pettitte 
walked to the Yankee Stadium mound 
to remove Rivera. The closer left in mid¬ 
inning against Tampa Bay to tears and 


cheers in what turned out to be his finale, 
after Yunel Escobar had flied out. That 
month also marked the final appearance of 
Roy Halladay, who died in a plane crash 14 
months ago and was elected posthumously 
on Tuesday. 

There were 34,673 
infield shifts on balls 
in play last year, up 
from 8,180 in 2013 and 
2,357 two years later. 
Partly as a result, the 
major league batting 
average dropped to 
.248, its lowest since 
1972. 

“In the past when 
I played, with two 
strikes we tried to 
put the ball in play,” 
Martinez said in the 
corner of the ballroom 
atop The St. Regis 
New York. “I don’t see 
many players doing 
that anymore. Two 
strikes, it’s like, swing 
hard still. I wish that 
could change with the 
players today.” 

The Hall of Fame is 
baseball’s annual cel¬ 
ebration of itself. Hall 
President Jeff Idel- 
son saluted its exclusivity: Among 19,429 
major league players, just 232 have been 
chosen for the Hall, including 132 from the 
Baseball Writers’ Association of America 


annual ballot, which requires a superma¬ 
jority vote. 

“It is important to note that the magic 
number remains 75 percent, a figure never 
attained by anyone who lived in the White 
House,” BBWAA secretary-treasurer Jack 
O’Connell said. 

Having achieved the greatest at the high¬ 
est level, perhaps these players’ thoughts 
should count the most when it comes to the 
sport’s evolution. 

“As a starter, if you can’t get deep in 
games, you lose opportunities to win 
games and you won’t pitch as many in¬ 
nings. There’s a whole list of things that 
happen,” Mussina said. “So as a starter, 
I’m not a huge fan of the way it’s going, but 
I’m not the one making the decisions. I’m 
an old guy now who just played a few years 
ago.” 

Rivera, the first player elected unani¬ 
mously by the BBWAA, was as succinct 
with his words as he was with his pitches. 

“I agree with Moose,” he said. “He’s the 
man.” 

Rivera averaged 92-94 mph with his 
devastating cutter from 2007 through the 
end of his career, when velocity got as 
much attention as wins, losses, homers 
and RBIs. Martinez said the rise of hard- 
throwing relievers had just dawned in his 
final years, pitchers who came out of the 
bullpen throwing 96 and 97 mph. 

“Now it’s like every team has two or 
three, so it is difficult,” he said. “I think 
players adapt to that type of velocity. The 
more consistently they see it, they will 
adapt.” 



'when 
I played, 
with two 
strikes we 
tried to put 
the ball 
in play. I 
don’t see 
many 
players 
doing that 
anymore. 
Two 

strikes, it’s 
like, swing 
hard still.' 

Edgar 

Martinez 

Hall of Fame 
inductee 
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MLB/SUPER BOWL _ 

Looking for more runs 

MLB seeks to increase disabled list, option times 


By Ronald Blum 

Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Mqjor League Baseball has pro¬ 
posed going back to a 15-day disabled list and in¬ 
creasing the time optioned players usually must 
spend in the minor leagues, a person familiar with 
the negotiations tells The Associated Press, moves 
aimed at reducing the use of relief pitchers and re¬ 
viving offense. 

The person spoke on condition of anonym¬ 
ity Wednesday because the plans were not publicly 
announced. 

The minimum length of time an injured player 
spends on the disabled list was cut from 15 days to 
10 in 2016 as part of baseball’s new labor contract. 
As a result, DL placements rose from 563 in 2016 
to 702 in 2017 and then again to 737 last year, the 
commissioner’s office said. 

Advanced analytics have shown team execu¬ 
tives that starting pitchers are less successful the 
third time through the batting order. Increased DL 
and minor league option use has led to a strategy 
of teams rotating their middle relievers with their 
minor league affiliates in order to have more avail¬ 
able pitchers each day. Teams even began using 
relievers as “openers” to start games last season, a 
trend sparked by the Tampa Bay Rays. 

As part of the plan, a player optioned would have 
to spend at least 15 days in the minor leagues, up 
from 10. That limit has been waived when a play¬ 
er is recalled to replace someone going on the DL, 
gets suspended under the drug or domestic violence 
agreements, or goes on a paternity or bereavement 
list. 

By the numbers 


MLB included the proposals in a wider plan given 
to the players’ association, which also is considering 
management’s proposal from last offseason to in¬ 
stitute pitch clocks. An agreement with the players’ 
association is necessary for playing rules changes. 
While management can make changes with one 
year advance notice, Commissioner Rob Manfred 
repeatedly has said he is reluctant to take that step. 

Changes in off-the-field rules may be governed by 
a requirement in federal labor law that unions agree 
to alterations in terms and conditions of employ¬ 
ment. Talks are ongoing and are expected to extend 
to the eve of spring training, if not beyond. 

Teams averaged 3.4 relievers per game last year, 
up from 3.2 in 2016 and ‘17 and 3.0 in 2012, accord¬ 
ing to Sports Info Solutions. The total number of re¬ 
lief pitchers used was 16,339 last season, up from 
15,657 in 2017. 

Average innings per start dropped from 5.89 in 
2012 to 5.65 in 2016, the last year of the old labor 
contract. The average sunk to 5.51 in 2017 and 5.36 
last season. Average pitches per start has fallen, too, 
from 95 in 2012 to 93 in 2016, 92 in 2017 and 88 last 
year. 

The proposals were made after the big league bat¬ 
ting average dropped seven points last year to .248, 
its lowest level since 1972.Strikeouts set a record for 
the 11th straight year, increasing by 1,103 to 41,207, 
and topped hits (41,019) for the first time in major 
league history. Hits led by 2,111 in 2017 and by 
13,418 in 2006. 

Nine-inning games averaged 3 hours, 44 seconds 
last year, down from 3:05:11 in 2017, and mound 
visits without pitching changes fell to an average of 
4.01 from 7.41. 


.248 41,207 3.4 


League batting average 
last season, the lowest 
since the 1972 season. 


The number or strikeouts 
last season, a record for 
the 11th consecutive year. 


The average number of 
relief pitchers used each 
game last season. 


Suzuki agrees to minor-league deal 


By Tim Booth 

Associated Press 

SEATTLE — Ichiro Suzuki has 
agreed to a minor league deal 
with the Seattle Mariners, pav¬ 
ing the way for the 45-year-old 
to play in the Mariners’ season¬ 
opening series in Japan. 

Suzuki’s agent, John Boggs, 
confirmed the agreement on 
Wednesday and said Suzuki’s 
deal would become a major 
league contract if he is added to 
Seattle’s expanded roster for the 
two games the Mariners will play 
against Oakland to open the sea¬ 
son in March in Tokyo. Seattle 
general manager Jerry Dipoto 
has said Suzuki is expected to be 
on the roster for those games. 

Suzuki started last season 
playing for the Mariners but 
transitioned into a front-office 
role as a “special assistant to the 
chairman” that allowed him to 


take part in 
pregame 
workouts 
and batting 
practice but 
not to be 
in the dug- 
out during 
games. The 
move ended 
his season 
abruptly 
but with the 
knowledge 
that Seattle was opening 2019 in 
Japan, which would be a highly 
anticipated opportunity for him to 
play in his home country. Suzuki 
was hitting .205 in 44 at-bats dur¬ 
ing his limited action in 2018, and 
all nine of his hits were singles. 

But Suzuki has worked out 
through the offseason with the 
intent of being ready to open the 
2019 season with the big league 
club. He is expected to be on the 


list of spring training invitees 
the Mariners will release on 
Thursday. 

Suzuki was named both the 
2001 AL Rookie of the Year and 
MVP with the Mariners and won 
a pair of AL batting titles. He 
was traded to the Yankees mid¬ 
way through 2012, played parts 
of three seasons with New York, 
then spent three seasons with 
Miami. 

The 10-time All-Star has a .311 
average and 3,089 hits, not in¬ 
cluding the 1,278 hits he amassed 
in nine seasons in Japan. 

“One thing I’ve learned about 
Ichiro, his preparation and focus 
is the best I’ve ever seen in any 
player I’ve ever encountered,” Di¬ 
poto said earlier this month when 
Seattle introduced new pitcher 
Yusei Kikuchi. “His single-mind¬ 
edness in achieving a goal is so 
real that I won’t put anything past 
him.” 



Ichiro 



Danny Karnik/AP 


In this Sunday, Dec. 2, 2018, photo, the Atlanta Falcons play the 
Baltimore Ravens in the Mercedes-Benz stadium during the second 
half of an NFL football game in Atlanta. Officials have not decided yet 
if the roof will be open for the Super Bowl there. 


Atlanta stadium’s 
roof status not an 
open-and-shut case 


By Charles Odum 

The Associated Press 

ATLANTA — As if the road 
closures surrounding Mercedes- 
Benz Stadium were not convinc¬ 
ing signs that the countdown to 
Super Bowl 53 has started in At¬ 
lanta, one look inside the facility 
drives the point home. 

The end zones and sidelines al¬ 
ready are painted with the Patri¬ 
ots and Rams names and colors. 
That work was done less than 24 
hours after New England beat 
Kansas City in the AFC champi¬ 
onship game and the Los Angeles 
Rams beat New Orleans in the 
NFC game on Sunday. 

“You find out who’s here on 
Sunday and you come here Mon¬ 
day and the team names are in 
the end zone,” Scott Jenkins, the 
Mercedes-Benz Stadium general 
manager, said Tuesday. “It’s pret¬ 
ty cool. It makes it real when you 
know who’s coming here to play.” 

Ed Mangan, the NFL field di¬ 
rector, said there will be a fresh 
coat of paint laid down the day 
before the Feb. 3 game. 

Most other necessary updates 
and modifications also are com¬ 
plete, including the installation of 
equipment for the pregame and 
halftime shows. 

There’s still one major question 
left unanswered: Will the retract¬ 
able roof for the $1.5 billion sta¬ 
dium be open? 

Officials for the NFL and the 
stadium are eager to show off the 
facility’s most distinctive feature, 
but even a billion dollars can’t 
buy a guarantee of good weather. 

Atlanta was dealt an ice storm 
for its last Super Bowl following 
the 2000 season. It’s too early to 
know if hopes for a dry day and 
milder temperatures will be real¬ 
ized and the roof can be open. 

“It’s definitely something we’re 
talking about,” NFL senior di¬ 
rector of events Eric Finkelstein 
said Tuesday as he stood on the 
freshly painted field. “We haven’t 


Well take our lead 
from the NFL. It’s 
really their event. 9 

Scott Jenkins 

Mercedes-Benz Stadium manager 


made a decision one way or the 
other. It probably won’t be decid¬ 
ed if we’re going to have the roof 
open until we get much closer to 
the game and we know the reali¬ 
ties that are involved with that.” 

There were problems with the 
roof’s camera-lens type mecha¬ 
nism in 2017, the first year the sta¬ 
dium served as home for the NFL 
Atlanta Falcons and MLS Atlanta 
United. The roof was closed for 
all but one Falcons home regular- 
season game in 201 but was fully 
operational in 2018, when there 
were four open-air games. 

All along, it has been clear the 
NFL’s preference is to have the 
roof open for the Super Bowl. 

Jenkins said a compromise 
could be to have the roof open be¬ 
fore the game and then closed by 
kickoff. 

“That would give us a little 
more leeway for the temperature, 
but it’s going to be based on com¬ 
fort for the fans,” Jenkins said. 

“I don’t think the long-term 
forecast is such that we’d play 
open, but we’d still like to open up 
the roof for some time and use it 
as part of the show and then shut 
it, so we’re thinking about that.” 

The NFL will make the 
decision. 

“We’ll take our lead from the 
NFL,” Jenkins said. “It’s really 
their event.” 

The stadium already has host¬ 
ed other major events, includ¬ 
ing Alabama’s win over Georgia 
for the college football national 
championship game following the 
2017 season and the recent MLS 
Cup, won by Atlanta United. 
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Matthias Hangst, Getty Images/TNS 

Luger Emily Sweeney broke two bones in her back in a crash last February during the Pyeongchang Olympics. After months of rest and rehab, Sweeney placed third in her first 
World Cup event in December. A member of the Army World Class Athlete Program, Sweeney will compete in the World Championships this weekend in Germany. 


Getting her groove back 


Nearly a year after scary crash in Pyeongchang, luger Sweeney finding her comfort zone 


* It’s been a difficult year. But my first World Cup 
back, I ended up on the podium, which was crazy. I 

Emily Sweeney 

U.S. Olympic luger and member of Army’s WCAP 


By Lori Riley 

The Hartford Courant 

E ven after her horrific crash in the 
Olympics last February, Emily 
Sweeney knew she would get back 
on a luge sled again. 

What she didn’t know was that she would 
win a bronze medal in her first race back, 
the World Cup in Whistler, British Colum¬ 
bia, in December. 

“I had the most challenging six months 
I’ve ever had, although now it’s more like 
10 or 11 months,” Sweeney said from Ger¬ 
many, where she is preparing for the World 
Championships Friday-Sunday in Winter- 
berg. “It’ll be a year next month. It’s been 
a difficult year. 

“But my first World Cup back, I ended 
up on the podium, which was crazy.” 

In February, Sweeney, who grew up in 
Suffield, Conn., had achieved a longtime 
goal — to compete in the Olympics in luge 
like her older sister Megan had in 2010. But 
on her last run on the Pyeongchang luge 
track, things went terribly wrong. 

She had trouble with the infamous 
Curve 9, and as her parents Sue and Larry 
and her sister watched in horror, she lost 
control and careened wildly on the track, 
hitting the sides with her feet before being 
thrown off the sled. 

“That’s the worst crash I’ve seen my 
girls involved in — just the way she hit,” 
Larry told the Courant that day from South 


Korea. “Emily usually doesn’t let go of her 
sled. We’ve seen her crash. Lots of times, 
once they get going, they can still control 
it. There was no control on that one.” 

Sweeney, a member of the Army’s World 
Class Athlete Program, was able to make 
it through a short interview with NBC and 
told reporters she was fine before leaving 
the track in an ambulance but there would 
be a long, difficult recovery period before 
she would be able to get back onto a sled. 

She had broken two bones in her back 
and sprained her ankle and was listed as 
having a concussion, even though she re¬ 
ported no symptoms. 

“She was told it would be six months of 
stationary rest to allow her bones to heal,” 
her mother Sue said. “And another six 
months for her muscles and ligaments to 
adjust. But rest — to an active elite athlete 
— is like the kiss of death.” 

At first, Emily could only sit up for an 
hour a day. 

“I had to lay down,” Sweeney said. “My 
neck would spasm. The weight of my head 
was too much for my body.” 


She graduated to walking on the tread¬ 
mill in April, walking six minutes before 
having to rest. She kept at it, going a little 
further every day. Her parents moved 
nearby, from Suffield to the Lake Placid 
area where Emily now lives, to help her out 
during her recovery. She went to the Olym¬ 
pic Training Center for rehab. 

She was cleared in August to do light 
workouts. 

“People kept asking, Are you going to 
slide again? Are you going to slide again?”’ 
Sue said. “It was scarier for her to think 
she would not slide again. She didn’t want 
to end her career on that.” 

She traveled with the U.S. team to Nor¬ 
way for preseason practice in Lilleham- 
mer in late September. Cleared to slide, 
she opted to start going into Curve 7 on the 
track, much lower than the usual start. 

“It was like starting over,” she said. “I got 
dressed in a little trailer next to the track. 
I climbed over the side and just went. I ex¬ 
pected more emotions than I actually had. 
I was nervous to see how my body would 
handle it but I knew I could do it.” 


She slid from there for three days. It was 
a lot for her body to handle. But she kept 
at it. 

In a non-Olympic year, there is much less 
pressure on the luge athletes. But without 
a World Cup podium finish in the last two 
years, Sweeney was in danger of slipping 
from the “A” team to the “B” team this sea¬ 
son. She was OK with that, she said. 

She skipped the first World Cup and 
opted to go to Whistler to see how she would 
hold up. Her parents were there, watching, 
as she finished third. 

“It was incredible,” Sue said. “Out of 
everything she’s done, that was the most 
emotional I’ve seen her. I know she didn’t 
expect to do well. It gave her the confi¬ 
dence she could get back on the sled and 
compete with the best.” 

Last month, Sweeney finished l/100th 
of a second off the podium, in fourth, in 
the World Cup at Lake Placid. She opted 
to skip the World Cup earlier this month 
in Latvia, where her teammate Summer 
Britcher won the bronze. 

“There’s no avoiding up to 5Gs you’ll 
hit in one curve,” Sweeney said. “I wasn’t 
ready for that. I’m happy I didn’t race that. 
I’m surprised I had such a mature ap¬ 
proach to it.” 

She laughed. 

“Every time you can’t use your strength, 
another area steps up,” she said. “Without 
my physical strength, other things kicked 
in — all the years of work I put in before.” 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


For top-ranked Tennessee, ‘D’ will be key 



Mark Humphrey/AP 


Tennessee’s Admiral Schofield celebrates after scoring against 
Vanderbilt in overtime on Wednesday in Nashville, Tenn. The Vols 
won 88-83 in their first game since moving atop the AP Top 25. 


By the numbers 


86.1 

Average points 
per game for 
No. 1 Tennessee, 
eighth overall. 

It ranks second 
in FG percentage 
(.508). 


66.6 

Average points 
allowed by the 
Volunteers, 
58th overall, 
up slightly after 
allowing 65.7 
last season. 


2 

Times that the 
Vols have been 
ranked No. 1. 
The only other 
time Tennessee 
was No. 1 was 
February 2008. 


SOURCE: NCAA.com 


Vols’ offense lifted 
team to No. 1 - 
defense will help 
them stay there 

By Steve Megargee 

Associated. Press 

KNOXVILLE, Tenn. — The 
Tennessee Volunteers believe the 
best way for them to stay atop the 
rankings is by upping their defen¬ 
sive intensity. 

“When you go back to where we 
were two years ago and where we 
were last year, the biggest change 
in our program was when we got 
to where we could defend people,” 
said coach Rick Barnes, who’s in 
his fourth season at Tennessee. 

The Vols say that focus on de¬ 
fense has been missing at times 
this season, even as they’ve 
moved up in the rankings. Ten¬ 
nessee (17-1, 5-0 SEC) now wants 
to make sure history doesn’t re¬ 
peat itself. 

The only other time the Vols 
reached the No. 1 spot was Feb¬ 
ruary 2008 — and then they 
promptly lost 72-69 at Vanderbilt 
the following night. Tennessee 
held off short-handed Vanderbilt 
(9-9, 0-6) 88-83 in overtime on 
Wednesday in the Vols’ first game 
since moving back atop the polls. 

“We’ve got a pretty simple 
goal,” Barnes said. “We just want 
to be the best basketball team that 


we can be. We know that we’ve 
got room for improvement.” 

Tennessee is scoring 86.1 
points per game, leads all Divi¬ 
sion I teams in assist-turnover 
ratio (1.7) and is ranked second in 


field-goal percentage (.508). Last 
season, Tennessee averaged 73.8 
points, shot 44 percent and had 
a 1.3 assist-turnover ratio while 
earning a share of the Southeast¬ 
ern Conference’s regular-season 


title. 

The Vols fear their defense has 
slipped, though they’ve won 13 
straight games. 

“Last year, if you think about 
it, we were a terrible offensive 
team,” forward Grant Williams 
said Saturday after a 71-68 vic¬ 
tory over Alabama. “If you look 
back at film, we prided ourselves 
on defense. Since we got better 
on offense, we’ve taken a step 
back on that (defensive) end. That 
shouldn’t happen. We should be 
able to sustain both.” 

Statistics don’t show Tennes¬ 
see’s defense has fallen very far. 

The Vols are allowing 66.6 
points and forcing 13.9 turn¬ 
overs per game, and opponents 
are shooting 38.1 percent against 
them. Last season, opponents 
averaged 65.7 points, shot 40.9 


percent and committed 13.8 
turnovers per game against 
Tennessee. 

But the Vols have struggled to 
play lock-down defense for a full 
40 minutes. 

Arkansas shot 57.1 percent and 
scored 53 points in the second 
half of a 106-87 loss to Tennes¬ 
see last week. Tennessee blew an 
early 15-point lead Saturday by 
allowing Alabama’s John Petty 
to score 20 points in the first 10 Vz 
minutes of the second half. 

“I’m not going to say we don’t 
take pride in defense this year 
because we really do,” Tennessee 
guard Jordan Bone said Satur¬ 
day. “We’re trying to get back to 
last year, but last year, I feel like 
it was just a different mindset. 
(Defense was) what we had to do 
to win.” 


Holes: Graduate transfers can be a ‘crushing thing’ for smaller programs 


FROM BACK PAGE 

want them to chase their dreams. I think 
every kid growing up wants to play at Car¬ 
olina, Duke, Kansas, Villanova. That’s the 
reality of it.” 

Cremo and Nichols are now living those 
dreams. A native of the Albany area, 
Cremo is the first graduate transfer ever 
in men’s basketball 
at No. 18 Villanova, 
averaging 20 min¬ 
utes for the reigning 
national champion 
Wildcats. The 22- 
year-old Nichols, who 
was born in Chicago, 
became just the sec¬ 
ond graduate transfer 
at Florida State and 
has carved a niche 
in the lineup of the 
Seminoles, who were 
ranked No. 11 before 
falling out of the poll this week after three 
straight losses. 

Both now play regularly on national 
television in packed arenas against top¬ 
flight opponents, gaining exposure they 
hope might lead to bigger things after 
college. They also likely will play in the 
NCAA Tournament for the first time with 
a chance to make a deep run. 

Back in Albany, Brown starts four fresh¬ 
men, three of them redshirts from Austra¬ 
lia, on a team that’s 5-14 and searching for 
the consistency it had with its two former 
stars. 



Brown 


“That’s always a crushing thing for a 
smaller school,” said Syracuse coach Jim 
Boeheim, who welcomed graduate trans¬ 
fers Andrew White (Nebraska) and John 
Gillon (Colorado State) when his roster 
was depleted three years ago by the loss of 
four players, including one transfer. “It’s 
something that everybody does, but it re¬ 
ally crushes a smaller school.” 

According to the NCAA, about 40 per¬ 
cent of all men’s basketball players who 
enter Division I directly out of high school 
depart their initial school by the end of 
their sophomore year. Of the transfers who 
remain in Division I, nearly a third are 
graduate transfers, and that percentage 
has remained consistent over the past four 
years. Graduate transfers are more likely 
to go to better programs and often leave 
the lesser programs in the lurch because 
mid-majors don’t get the one-and-done tal¬ 
ent and playing together for four years and 
knowing the team system is often the key 
to success. 

Point guard Aaron Calixte is playing his 
final college season as a graduate trans¬ 
fer in the Big 12 at Oklahoma instead of 
in the America East at Maine, where he 
was a star for three years. Sooners coach 
Lon Kruger needed some experience at 
the position after Trae Young left for the 
NBA and Jordan Shepherd transferred. 
Calixte’s departure left a big void for the 
Black Bears, who have never played in the 
NCAA Tournament. 

“I’ve seen it decimate programs, and 
I think it makes it very, very difficult for 
coaches that are trying to build programs,” 


Did you know 



About 40 percent c 
all men’s basketball 
players who enter ) 

Division I directly out' s *—^ 
of high school depart their 
initial school by the end of 
their sophomore year. 


SOURCE: Associated Press 


said Kent State head coach Rob Sender- 
off, who was surprised when 7-foot center 
Adonis De La Rosa transferred to Illinois 
as a graduate student after last season. The 
Golden Flashes (14-4) are still in conten¬ 
tion in the Mid-American Conference. 

“Even if you know it’s happening or 
there’s the potential for that to happen, it’s 
still very difficult for a coach to be able to 
take that blow,” Senderoff said. 

So what’s the secret for continued suc¬ 
cess at the mid-major level? From the oh- 
so-likable Tom Brennan to current coach 
John Becker, the Vermont Catamounts 
have been pressing the right buttons for 
15 years. The Cats have been to the NCAA 
Tournament six times and have the mar¬ 
keting tool of an overtime victory over Boe- 
heim’s Orange in 2005, just two years after 
Syracuse won the national championship. 

“It’s something that we’re constantly 


trying to figure out, and it’s obviously re¬ 
ally difficult to do,” said Becker, in his 
13th year with the program, eighth as head 
coach. “It’s creating a pitch, great academ¬ 
ic school, sell the tradition of winning. 

“Once you start winning, that’s our big¬ 
gest sales point. That gets guys interested, 
having a chance to go to the NCAA Tourna¬ 
ment,” said Becker, who counts Vermont’s 
fan support as a major asset. “We’ve played 
in 11 of the last 16 (America East Confer¬ 
ence) championship games. All of those 
things play into the ability to get the right 
kind of kid.” 

For Brown, who has established a solid 
program that has made five NCAA Tour¬ 
nament appearances and also has one vic¬ 
tory in the big dance, this season has been 
a struggle despite the spirited play of junior 
guard Ahmad Clark, who leads the team in 
scoring (17.6), and the leadership of senior 
forward Devonte Campbell, the lone re¬ 
turning starter who accepted a new role as 
the first player off the bench in an effort to 
help the team grow. The Great Danes are 
in last place in the America East, at 0-4 the 
only team without a conference win. 

“You probably have two teams in the 
country — Duke and Albany — that are 
starting four freshmen,” said Brown, in 
his 18th season at Albany. “When you have 
two graduate transfers in the springtime, 
you don’t prepare for that through the re¬ 
cruiting cycle. When that happens in late 
March, early April, you’re not replacing 
two all-conference-caliber players.” 

“Maybe a Duke or a Kansas can, but at 
our level you can’t,” Brown said. 
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Osaka, Kvitova face off for Aussie 
title, No. 1 ranking » Page 55 


All on the line 


COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


MD-M ORS 

Grad transfers can leave smaller schools scrambling to fill holes 


By John Kekis 

Associated Press 


ALBANY, NY. 

A year ago Will Brown had his Albany Great Danes 
in heady territory, ranked fifth in a mid-major poll 
with the America East Conference’s best back- 
court and gunning for a berth somewhere in the 
postseason for a seventh straight year. 

Today, the coach is trying to recover from a double wham¬ 
my — the departure of that backcourt, Joe Cremo and David 
Nichols, the team’s top two 


scorers. On the verge of com¬ 
pleting their undergraduate 
degrees, both decided after 
last season to use their final 
year of eligibility to play at 
a higher level and as gradu¬ 
ate transfers wouldn’t have to 
wait a year to play. 

“I never experienced any¬ 
thing like that in my career,” 
said Brown, who also lost two 
forwards to graduation and 
two other players who also transferred. “You’re shocked. 
You’re surprised, but you want kids to be happy and you 
SEE HOLES ON PAGE 63 


I think every kid 
growing up wants 
to play at Carolina, 
Duke, Kansas, 
Villanova. That’s 
the reality of it . f 

Will Brown 

University of Albany head coach 



Inside: Improving on defense a priority 
for top-ranked Tennessee, Page 63 



Photos by Laurence Kesterson, above, and Mark Wallheiser, left/AP 


Former University of Albany guard Joe Cremo, above, is Villanova’s first-ever men’s graduate transfer. 
Left: David Nichols also left Albany after last season and is just the second graduate transfer at FSU. 
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